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PREFACE. 


The biography of a statesman to whose care “ the 
three greatest dependencies of the British Crown 
were successively entrusted,” calls for no introduc¬ 
tion to explain, or to justify the' circumstance of 
its publication. But something may be said, in this 
place, respecting the materials upon which the pre¬ 
sent Memoir is based, and the considerations which 
have influenced the manner of its construction. 

When in the autumn of 1846 Lord Metcalfe 
was mercifully removed from what had long been to 
him a world of suffering, there was found in his will 
a special clause, giving and bequeathing to one of 
his trustees “ all his papers, as well those in his own 
possession as in the hands of his agents, Messrs. 
Cockerell and Company, consisting principally of 
private correspondence,” to he disposed of by the 
said trustee under instructions from the testator, 
and failing such instructions at his own discretion. 
Lord Metcalfe died, leaving no instructions regard¬ 
ing the papers. They, therefore, became absolutely 
the property of the trustee, who, after taking coun¬ 
sel with some of the nearest and dearest friends of 
the deceased, did me the honor to request that T 
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would take charge of tlie papers, with tlie object of 
founding upon thorn a Memoir of the life of Lord 
Metcalfe. 

The collection was one of considerable bulk. It 
comprised several large boxes, containing an im¬ 
mense mass of private letters addressed to Charles 
Metcalfe, from the time when he was a hoy at Eton 
almost to the very day of his death. Here and there 
I found a few drafts or copies of letters written by 
Metcalfe himself, mixed up with those of which he 
had been the recipient. There were, also, one or 
two collections of Metcalfe’s letters, written in a 
strain oi unreserved confidence and familiarity to 
intimate private friends, who had died in India, and 
whose executors had seemingly returned the. cor¬ 
respondence to the writer. In addition to these 
there wore some early journals and common-place 
books—written at Eton, on the voyage to India, 
or during the first years of the writer’s residence 
in that country; copies of all his letters written 
whilst on his Mission to Lahore in 1808; of all, or 
nearly all, bis minutes written when a in mber of 
the Supreme Government of India; and of his con¬ 
fidential letters and despatches written subsequently 
from Jamaica and Canada. Nor must I omit to 
state that there was one large box entirely filled 
with public addresses of congratulation or condo¬ 
lence—of Welcome or farewell—voted to him in the 
three ' p reat dependencies of which he was some¬ 
time 1 head. 

After tlie first hasty examination of these papers, 
I had little doubt that they had been preserved for 
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the purpose to which I was about to devote them, 
Nothing fortifies and encourages a biographer so 
much as such an assurance as this. Metcalfe bad a 
very early prescience that he was destined to be 
great, Miien yet little- more than sixteen he wrote, 
not lightly and jestingly either, of the fervent 
biographer/’ who was to seize upon the traits ox 
character indicated in the sell-searching entries in 
his Common-place Book- But carefully as all these 
papers had been preserved, and multitudinous as 
were the records, they were hardly to be regarded 
as the best, or most legitimate materials oi bio- 
naphy. Of the thousands of letters which passed 
nto my hands, there was hardly one which was not 
of some use, as suggesting an idea, strengthening 
an impression, contributing something to the full 
comprehension of a trait of character, or supply mg 
a cine to the elucidation of some incident in Met- 
ralte*s life. Yet the entire collection did not supply 
complete materials for a biography, "Whilst there 
was a Superabundance of letters addressed to Lord 
Metcalfe, there w r as an obvious want of letters 
written by him. The want, however, was soon sup¬ 
plied. Although some of Ms most intimate friends 
and cherished correspondents had either not re¬ 
tained, or had destroyed upon leaving India all the 
letters they had received from him, or had been 
deprived of them by some of those moving accidents 
by flood and field which are the constituents oi a 
surritog Indian career, others had carefully presen cd 
the letters of their friend, and, in some instances, 
these memorials had survived the recipients of them. 





In a little time, either my own inquiries, or those of 
influential friends who entered heartily into the un¬ 
dertaking, and were eager to contribute all they 
could to its success, elicited from different quarters 
all that I desired. There was one collection df-ea 
letters preserved by the late Mr. John "Walter Sherer, 
of the Civil Service, one of Metcalfe’s earliest friends, 
which as illustrating a most interesting epoch of his 
career, the records of which were by no means plen¬ 
tiful, I have found of the greatest service. Some 
family letters in the possession of Lord Mon son—■ 
Metcalfe’s first cousin—which were freely placed at 
my disposal, afforded additional materials, for whic’ 

I am most grateful; whilst others, illustrative o. 
what may be called the mid-career of the writer, 
were forwarded to me a very little time before his 
death, by Sir Richard Jenldns, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of Metcalfe's diplomatic cotemporaries. 
Of letters relating to a later period, after Metcalfe 
had become famous, it may be supposed that there 
was no lack. It is the want of authentic records 
of early life that is commonly the biographer’s great 
stumhling-b] ock. 

It will be seen that I have had no such difficulty 
to surmount. The records of Metcalfe’s early life, 
some may think, have, in these pages, been unduly 
amplified. But, rightly or wrongly, wliat I have done, 
I have done advisedly—systematically. What is for 
the most part a necessity often comes in time to be 
accepted as a rule. But I have not been able to per¬ 
suade myself that because, in a large number of 
biographical works, tl mu-fourths of the space is 
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assigned to the few closing years of a distinguished 
career—to the record of circumstances illustrative of 
a great man’s made reputation—that this is neces¬ 
sarily the way in which biography ought to he 
written. Doubtless* however, it is often the way 
in which it must be written* or not at all, I am 
inclined to tliink that the narrative of the steps by 
which a man has risen to greatness is neither less 
interesting, nor less instructive* than an account of 
his achievements after the ladder of public life has 
been ascended* and he stands on an eminence of popu¬ 
larity before the worldin a word, that the History 
of Promise is not less valuable than the History of 
Performance* The History of a great man’s public 
performances are often part and parcel of the H istory 
oS the country Which he has served. They belong 
rdther, indeed* to the Historian than the Biographer; 
and though Ignorance may misunderstand, or Party- 
spirit may misrepresent them* there is little chance 
of their being overlooked, Not always is that, which 
is historically the most important, biographically the 
most interesting. It is the function of the Biographer 
to supply what is beyond the scope of the Historian. 
When ho reaches that stage of Ills inquiries at 
which the history of the individual becomes the 
history of the country, it would seem to be less his 
duty to expand than to contract the narrative. At 
all events, it is not his business to confine his efforts 
mainly to the illustration of those events which 
would be known to the public without ]us assistance. 
If 1 have erred in devoting too much space to the 
earlier career of Charles Metcalfe, I have done so at 
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least with design and intention. The first volume em¬ 
braces the first thii'ty-five years of liis life, including 
the first twenty year’s of Iris official career. In the 
second volume are contained the annals of the last 
quarter of a century of his life. It so happened that 
the last twelve years of his Indian career embraced 
a season of remarkable historical uneventfulness— 
a state of quiescence very much the result of those 
measures which he had advocated with so much 
energy and ability when in a more subordinate offi¬ 
cial position. It is well known that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe liberated the Indian Press. It is well 
known that he differed from his Council, in Canada, 
on the question of “ Responsible Government.” But 
it is not known liow large a share he had in the 
authorship ot those great measures for the consoli¬ 
dation oi: our Indian. Empire, wliich shed so much 
lustre on the administration of Lord Hastings, 
wliich have preserved the whole continent in peace, 
and prepared the country for those internal im¬ 
provements which could take root only in an Undis¬ 
turbed soil and under a quiet sky . liming the first 
twenty years of Metcalfe’s Indian career it was his 
i or tune to live in stirring times; and, although in 
a comparatively subordinate position, the character 
ol his mind and the impress of his opinions were 
stamped largely upon them. Luring the whole of 
the administration of Lord 'William Bentinck, and 
the earlier years of Lord Auckland’s reign, when 
. o CJu rles Metcalfe occupied a prominent station 
in the Indian Government, India was lapped in re¬ 
pose. With one or two remarkable exceptions, it 
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may be said that the history of his public life during' 
that period of his career is to be found in liis Coun¬ 
cil minutes. A collection of these minutes would 
form one of the most valuable works on the subject 
of Indian administration that conld be given to the 
public—but it is hardly within the scope of legiti¬ 
mate biography to insert them, in these volumes. 

At the same time I am not unconscious it may 
)c said that, in some parts of this work, I have my- 
ielt' suffered the biographical to merge into the his¬ 
torical—and such a stricture would not be without 
,justice, so far at least as regards the fact. But 
! iere, again, if I have erred, I have erred designedly, 
and after mature consideration. 1 am sorry to say 
that Indian and Colonial biography cannot be tried 
by the same test as that which is applied to memoirs 
of English soldiers and statesmen. In the latter 
tase* the biographer may fairly assume the posses¬ 
sion by the reader of a certain knowledge of the 
easting events of English history, to which reference 
s made, in the course of his work. There is no 
necessity that he should halt to explain who was 
Napoleon Bonaparte or Daniel O’Connell; or what 
bras the Catholic-Emancipation or the Parliamen¬ 
tary-Reform Bill. But I am afraid that it is neces¬ 
sary to explain who were Dowlut ltao 8cinclda.ii and 
eswunt Rao Holkar—what was the position of ‘ be 
.ting of Delhi after the first Mahratta war—and 
what the constitution of the Agra Government after 
the passing of the Charter-Act of 1831. I have had 
all along an uneasy consciousness, that whilst there 
are many readers for whom such explanations are 
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wholly unnecessary, there are others for whom I must 
explain these things, or leave the narrative of Met¬ 
calfe’s connexion with them in a state of total 
obscurity. It is better to err on the side of ful¬ 
ness and perspicuity. I have endeavored to supply 
just the necessary amount of general information 
and no more; and as I have drawn the historical 
portion of the work mainly from original and exclu¬ 
sive sources, I am not without a hope that even / 
the instructed reader will find something in these 
passages not altogether unworthy of his attention. 
There arc difficulties peculiar to Indian biography. 
No man will rejoice more than myself when they are 
removed. 

Whenever I have had the opportunity, I have al¬ 
lowed Charles Metcalfe to tell his own story. When 
the choice has lain, before me of using his words or 
my own, I liavo always employed the former. T 
might have made the narrative briefer, but it would 
have been less authentic. As it is, I feel that 1 
have omitted much illustrative matter, to me of ver ' 
gv it interest; and it is not impossible that som - 
readers might wish that certain points of his career 
had been more minutely elaborated. This, however*, 
more or less, will always he the case. In the present 
instance, the reproach of such insufficiency is hardly 
to bo escaped, for nothing has been more apparent 
to me since 1 commenced this biography, than that 
there is a remarkable difference of opinion regarding 
what were the most important epochs of Charles 
Metcalfe’s life. I have seldom found any two 
men to agree upon th j subject. In like manner, 
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.some will think that X have "devoted too much space 
to the Statesman, others, too much to the Man. I 
■have endeavored from first to last to bear in mind 
that Charles Metcalfe was both. I am not without 
a hope that those who knew him, as intimately in the 
one relation as the other, will he the most ready to 
acknowledge the fidelity of the entire portrait. 

My obligations are numerous to those who have 
spontaneously a‘ led me with valuable materials, or 
with counsel scarcely less valuable; nor less to others 
who, in eminent public or private stations, have re¬ 
sponded promptly and courteously to applications 
made to > them for permission to make use of cor¬ 
respondence in my possession, in which they have 
personally or officially had any original or acquired 
property. If I were to follow only my own incli¬ 
nation, I would make individual acknowledgments 
of all my obligations, but such expressions of thank¬ 
fulness it is often more pleasant to utter than to 
receive: and, perhaps, the most acceptable manifes¬ 
tation of gratitude for the assistance of all lands 
that- 1ms been rendered to me, will be found in the 
earnestness with winch I have endeavored to turn 
it to account in the pages of this Biography. 


Lo/idui, Angmt, 1S5±. 



ERRATA IN VOL. I. 

page 24Sj, 8 Ikes from the bottom,/or “ President,” read “ Resident. 
Page 319, line 1,/br “ Mr. Gnssaiua/jr,” read “ Mr. Cassamtejor.” 
Page 3rJ, 4 lines from the bottom, far " Gardiner/ 1 read “Gardner.” 
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LIFE OF LORD METCALFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


[ 1785 - 1800 .] 

DOTHOOD. 



Eton—The Writership—The Voyage to India. 


On the 30th of January, 1785, a few Jays before 
Warren Hastings ceased to be Governor- General 
of India, was bom in the city of Calcutta to 
Major Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, of the Bengal 
Army, and to Susannah his wife, a second son, who 
m course of time was christened Charles Theophilus. 
The house in which he was horn, was then, and after¬ 
wards, known as the t( Lecture House.”* Whether 
h still oxjsis, or to what uses it may have since been 
put, I have not been able to discover. 



s residence m India, in which 
r l ' 1 si v^ ym 2tf me credit for 
nartDg determined, mtl I think with 
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The Metcalfes appear to have been of a good old 
Yorkshire stock ; and to have numbered many mem¬ 
bers of their family distinguished in their genera¬ 
tion. One Thomas Metcalfe was Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in the reign of Richard the 
Third. The valor of James Metcalfe displayed in 
the battle of Agincourt, earned for him the honor of 
knighthood, and he was dubbed Sir 1 James Metcalfe 
of Nappa. In the loth century, another Thomas 
Metcalfe was ffigh Sheriff of the County, and it is 
narrated of him, th at he rode to the assizes, attended 
by fifteen Metcalfes, all mounted on white horses. 
In the reign of Charles the Second, another Met¬ 
calfe, Theophilus by name, distinguished himself in 
another way. He was the first to reduce short¬ 
hand writing to a system, and to publish an account 
of it. He went to London, was rewarded for his 
invention, and in. remembrance of it was especially 
permitted to add a hand and pen to the heraldic 
adornments of liis family scutcheon. He, or his son, 
afterwards settled in Ireland, and from him the sub¬ 
ject of this Memoir was lineally descended. 

T can nowhere find it recorded that Charles Met¬ 
calfe was learned in these genealogies, or held his 
ancestors of any account. But he was greatly and 
reasonably proud of his father. That father was 
the son ot Thomas Metcalfe, an officer of the King’s 
Army, who married the daughter of the Reverend 
Thomas "Williams. At an early age he was des¬ 
patched as a cadet to India, with a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Lord Clive; hut any expectations he 
may have based upon it were disappointed, for the 
great man had left the country before young Met- 


THOMAS METCALFE. 

caU'e’s arrival. So the friendless boy was thrown 
upon his own resources, and for a time so cheerless 
was his situation, and so sombre Ms prospects, that 
he determined to leave the service, and actually 
called upon the commanding-officer of his regiment 
to tender his resignation. An accident caused him 
to abandon the intention as hastily as he had formed 
it ;* and from that time he determined to achieve 
success by a steadfast course of professional perse¬ 
verance. 

And in due time he did achieve it. Those were 
days in which rapid fortunes were sometimes made 
by lucrative Government contracts. It seems that 
Thomas Metcalfe soon contrived to detach liimself 
from the go-cart of regimental routine, and to obtain 
employment on the St tiff. He was for several years 
“ Agent for Military Stores;” and it was doubtless 
in this situation that in course of time he made a 
respectable fortune, f 

Whilst thus Thomas Metcalfe, having risen through 
the different gradations of the service up to the rank 
of Major, was supplying the army with stores and 
making a fortune, he took unto himself a wife. In 
the year 1782 he married the widow of a Major 
Smith, oi the lien gal Army. Hive or sis years be¬ 
fore, tins lady, (hen Susannah Hehonnaire, daughter 
of a gentleman resident at the Cape of Good Hope, 
had gone out with a sister to join her father in that 
settlement; hut it was deemed expedient that the 




Major Metcalfe's own version of 
triia anecdote is given in a smbMiient 
chapter, j mgB 75. Uc a uf 

* 7 i> f, 

f Tlie fact stated in the text is 
oi? the authority of the Com¬ 


pany’s Records* whence ife wna ex¬ 
tracted for Hu? by 5’i -• Wand, under 
whose admirable arrangements nil the 
historical wealth of the India House 
has been rendered peculiarly acces¬ 
sible to the student* 
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young ladies should pursue their voyage to Madras, 
where Lord Pigot, a friend of Mr. Debonnaire, was 
then Governor of the Presidency. Between the 
Cape and the coast her sister died, under very me¬ 
lancholy circumstances, and she narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. Arriving', however, alive, though in 
shattered health, at Madras, she attracted the re¬ 
gards of Major Smith, to whom she was married in 
August, 1776, and soon afterwards proceeded with 
her husband to Bengal. He died, leaving no issue ; 
and in 1782 the widow became the attached and 
devoted wife of Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe. 

The eldest son, bom on 19tli of September, 1783, 
was called Theophilus .John; the second, as I have 
said, Charles Theophilus. They were very young when 
their parents returned to England. Soon after his 
arrival, Major Metcalfe bought a house in Portland- 
plaee, and began to canvass for a seat in the ’.Direc¬ 
tion of the E'iast India Company. lie was a. man of 
active business habits, good sterling common sense, 
and an integrity beyond all impeachment. Alto¬ 
gether he was a reliable man. In process of time 
fic became, as he intended, an East-India Director,* 
Then lie bethought himself of obtaining a seat in 
Parliament; and in due course he was returned for 
the borough of Abingdon, which he represented in 
several Parliaments. A loyal gentleman, a Tory, 
and a staunch supporter of William Pitt, on whose 
recommendation, in 1S02, he was created a Baronet, 
he was an active and assiduous, rather than a bril¬ 
liant member of the House of Commons. But he 


* At the getter*! election in April, 1783, 


Charles Metcalfe’s parents, 

often spoke, and with good effect, bringing bis sound 
practical sense and bis extensive experience to bear 
on many of tlie questions of tlie day; but more 
especially on those relating to the conduct of our 
Indian affairs. He was also an active Director of 
the Globe Insurance Company in days when In¬ 
surance Offices were few, and to be a Director of 
such a Company was esteemed an honor by men of 
high repute. He had brought with him no languor 
or lassitude from the East; and altogether was as 
robust a man of business as if he had never wiped 
the baked dust of Calcutta out of bis blinded eyes. 

He had several children bom to him, of whom 
five survived their childhood. They were brought 
up, with a sensible kind of indulgence, under the 
eye of their mother, who was a woman of strong 
understanding, and of great sincerity of character. 
Her affection for her children seldom displayed itself 
in any maternal weaknesses, but was manifested in 
an eager desire to advance their worldly interests, 

whatever might be the immediate sacrifice of self. 

□ 

If she had any partialities, they were in favor of 
her eldest son, Thcopliilus—a fine manly hoy, of 
whom frequent mention will be made in subsequent 
portions of this narrative. 

Of the infant days of Charles Metcalfe little is 
known beyond what ho afterwards recorded of him¬ 
self. He seems to have encountered, like most other 
children at the threshold of life, the great stumbling- 
block of an unprincipled or an injudicious nurse. 
“The woman to whom my infant years were en¬ 
trusted,” he wrote in a Common-place Book which 
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he kept in his youth, u used to convey me, by wav 
oi punishment, to a dark room, and representing 
the coming of the Old Mem (a famous bugbear in 
the mouths of nurses) as every minute to be ex¬ 
pected. Here was I left, whilst probably the foolish 
woman would groan and make, use oi' several other 
means to terrify me. The consequence was, that 
throughout my childish and boyish years, I was a 
prey to the most horrid fears; and such an effect 
has this treatment had on my imagination, that I 
am even now much weaker on this point than I 
could wish to be.” So often are the nursery annals of 
great men, and of little, contained in such sentences 
as these, that I might almost have recorded them 
without a misgiving, even if I had not found them 
written down by the hand of Charles Metcalfe him¬ 
self. 

At an early age Charles Metcalfe was sent to 
school at Bromley, in Middlesex. The establishment 
was kept by a Mr. Tait How it was obtained I do not 
know, but this gentleman had a considerable u In¬ 
dian' connexionami among his pupils were divers 
Patties, ami Plow dens, and others bearing names 
with which East-Indian Registers have long been 
familiar. It was partly on this account, and partly, 
perhaps, because some members of Mrs, Metcalfe’s 
family resided in the neighbourhood of Bromley, 
that Mr. Tait's academy was fixed upon as the first 
training-house for the young MetcaJfes. Its recom¬ 
mendations were, 1 believe, chiefly of an extrinsic 
character. Scholastically, perhaps, there was not 
very much to be said in its favor. 
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To this period of Charles Metcalfe’s early career 
there are hut few allusions in his letters and journals. 
In 1841, nearly half a century after he had been 
boarded and birched at good Mr. Tait’s, being then. 
Governor of an important Crown colony, he wrote 
to a near relative, in answer to some family inquiries: 
“ I remember, at Bromley, a fine-looking old gentle¬ 
man, of the name of Debonnaire, who, with hi s family, 
occupied the pew in church next to that of our 
school, and whose broad shoulders and peculiar coat 
of remarkable pattern are impressed on my memory. 
I quitted Bromley in September, 1795. I also re¬ 
member 4 Aunt Winch,’ as she was called, who used 
to board and lodge in Tait’s house, and had my bro¬ 
ther Theophilus and myself sometimes in her room. 
I paid her and the school at Bromley a farewell visit 
on. my departure from England for India, on which 
occasion she gave me 21. s encumbered with a laud¬ 
able injunction to purchase the Whole Duty of Man. 

. I have a faint impression that the Le- 

fevres, whom I then understood to be relatives of 
the Dcbonnaires, had been the occupants of the 
house then in Tait’s possession, which had some old 
eeilings of carved wood that we boys used to think 
very fine.” 

Prom Charles Metcalfe’s owr. recorded reminis¬ 
cences little more can be gathered regarding his so¬ 
journ at the Bromley School. His si■ tviv mg achool- 
isllows are not many; hut I am told that be was 
then a hoy of a reserved and retiring nature, and 
that the more showy qualities of his elder brother 
entirely shone him down. It is remembered that 
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Mrs. Metcalfe would pay occasional visits to the 
school; and it was well known even to the hoys 
that Theopliilus was the mother’s favorite. Among 
the most memorable incidents of that period of 
Charles Metcalfe’s life, was the preparation of a 
dramatic entertainment, which caused great excite¬ 
ment for many weeks in the school. The play was 
■Tiilius Ccesar; and there was a great show of people 
to witness the performance. Theophilus Metcalfe 
played Mark Antony. To Charles were assigned the 
two humble parts of Flavius and Friend to Brutus.* 

After the Christmas holidays of 1795-96, Charles 
Metcalfe being then just eleven years old, was 
entered at Eton. Ho went to that famous seminary 
as an Oppidan, and hoarded with his tutor, Mr. 
Goodall, afterwards head-master and provost of the 
college. Dr. Heath was then preceptor-in-chief. As 
at the private school, so at the public, he was known 
as a quiet, retiring boy. He was not celebrated for 
his adroitness in any athletic exercises. He was 
neither a cricketer nor a boater, I am not sure 
that he ever played at fives. But it is on record, 
and on very sufficient authority, that ho was once 
een riding on a camel. “ I heard the hoys 
shouting,’’ said Dr. Goodall, many years after¬ 
wards, and went out and saw young Metcalfe 
riding on a camel; so you see he was always 
Orientally inclined.” 

Many who knew Charles Metcalfe will, doubtless, 

: A printed play-bill, containing a served by Charles Metcalfe totheUtcst 
list of the Drama* > v Permute, and Ute day <jf his life 1 , 
ntimee of the performer?, was pro 
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accept the worthy Doctor’s interpretation of this 
feat, for such gymnastic achievements were not at 
all in the young gentleman’s way. It is not even 
on record that, in those early days, he ever trusted 
himself on the hade of a pony. lie was, at all times 
of his life, so miserable a horseman, that he seldom 
took equestrian exercise for any length of time 
without falling off and hurting himself. So that, 
except upon the hypothesis that the hoy was Ori¬ 
entally inclined, it is not easy to account for the 
camel-riding exploit of the studious Etonian. 

He was very studious, indeed, at Eton. He went 
there when he was eleven years of age, and left when 
he was only fifteen. Huff Cl oodull was always of 
opinion that Metcalfe minor was a boy of very high 
promise; and, perhaps, there was not among his 
many pupils one to whom he was more sincerely 
attached. The affection was reciprocal. And it was 
lasting. Death only put a period to it. 

When it is said that Charles Metcalfe was stu¬ 
dious, 'it is not meant that lie merely learnt his 
lessons—that he sapped at Latin and Greek, got up 
his derivations, wrote lyrics with great success, and 
was sometimes sent up for good. Doubtless, all this 
was done in the common course of things. But a 
hoy may accomplish all this at Eton and still have 
much time for the playing-fields or the river. Neither 
had any charms for Metcalfe. His play-hours were 
spent for the most part in-doors. He read English, 
he read Drench, he read Italian. He wrote poetry. 

He was fond of drawing. Already was he becoming 
somewhat prone to disputation. A whole holiday 
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was for him of value only as it gave him more time 
to puzzle over “Rowley's ’ 7 poems, to read Gibbon, 
or to translate Ariosto and Rousseau. 

Towards the dose of his career at Eton he began 


to keep a journal.* His entries in it exhibit clearly 
the studious life that lie led. They exhibit, too, 
something more than this. The annals of his last 
month at Eton afford some curious indications of 
the resolution of the boy—of his disposition to do 
what he afterwards called “ holding’ out” against 
opposition. It appears that, in defiance of their 
tutor’s orders, Metcalfe and some other boys were 
determined to drink tea in each other’s rooms after 
the hour prescribed by* authority. Some of the 
entries in the following passages relate to this act of 
sedition: 


JQUENAL BEGAN IN MATCH, 1800. 

“ Monday, Zrd .—Whole school-day. Not mil. Wrote an 
anecdote to the editor of the Naval Chronicle, Drank tea 
uiter six in Herve/a room, according to agreement. Afraid 
the plan of bringing in that custom won’t succeed. Passed the 
evening in Hervey’s room. Supped with Neville: went to bed 
full of turkey. 

Tuesday, 4M*.—Whole holiday. Not well. Employed at 
verses; good theme. Read the £ Age of Louis XIV/ Mem. 
Write to the editor of tlie Military Journal Heard of Parson 
Grey’s being drunk Drank tea solo. Finished verses; gave 
to tutor he liked, them. Passed the remainder of die evening 
in Neville^s room, reading. 

On the cover of his first diary the to intersperse it yrj lh observations, 
young journalist wrote: *' Drsfc eon- flection*, &c. so that it will be th- 
mvedtho idea of this journal on the general rendezvous not only of mv 
^ h; intend not only to action*, but my tfroudjts.—C. T M 
laftte ii d loJfttion of fact*, bat also 
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Wednesday, Bih ,— Whole school-day, Did translation. 
Drank tea in Neville’s room, according to agreement, after six. 
My hopes gain on my fears, though the latter are still pre¬ 
dominant, Retranslated four pages of my translation from 
Rousseau, Pa&:d the rest of the evening in Neville’s room, 
between reading and rowing, 

Thursday y 6 tfu —Half-holiday, Wrote a letter, Tonson sat 
m my room one hour and a half. Adjourned to Spires’s, 
Tutor jawed about drinking tea after six* Drank tea with 
Tonson* Drew* Passed the remainder of the evening in 
Neville *a room* 

Friday r 7 th ,—Whole school-day. Dr ark tea with Shaw T 
according to our convention after six. Tutor j.. wed with great 
spirit. Destruction of our plan must in the end coma on; we 
are at our last struggle; all our endeavors now arc the exertions 
of despair, and we must only think how to resign nobly; hi 
such cabes as these* unanimity is required io obtain success, and 
that has not been obtained. Did Greek with my tutor. The 
remainder of the night in Neville’s room, 

Saturday, 8/4.—Common Saturday, Saw Rookc just going 
to Ireland, and thence expects a trip to France. Gave Nepean 
tea. Passed the evening in Neville’s room, reading. Finished 
V oltaireT 1 Life of Louis XIW Mem. Follow up the inquiry 
about the Iron Mask; ask my tutor to lend me Gibbon. 

Sunday, 9/4.— Did theme. Read Ariosto with Melville and 
Shaw; make laws for the sake of due attention to the book. 

Ill ■nday ) 10/4. —‘Whole school-day; did some Homer. Menu 
These epic poets are very free in their ideas; for instance, in 
the 290 tli line of the Book c^iXo?, JEneaa has got a stone in 
his hand in the act of throwing it at Achilles, who is rushing 
wj -h his sword drawn on kEneas; but Neptune, who perceives 
destruction impending over iEncas, is determined to ward it off; 
accordingly addresses the other gods in a speech of sixteen 
^3% to which Juno makes answer in one of nine; in the mean 
time, we must suppose the stone pendent in the air, and 
Achilles in the act of rushing forward, but berth very com- 
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plaisantly waiting till their godships have finally decided. 
Perhaps it would have been better to have introduced Minerva 
with her segis, turning these heroes into stone till the speeches 
were done with* To be sure, that would he comprehensible, 
whereas the other idea is so sublime as to be above the weak 
understanding of us mortals. Gave tea to Neville, Hervey, 
and Shaw, after six ; according to agreement* Had a most 
tremendous jaw from my tutor, who said nothing but that it 
was a serious inconvenience, but could not bring one argument 
to prove that it was so. After supper did verses. 

Tuesday, 1 lift. —Whole* holiday* Gave Lamb breakfast. 
Finished verses. Gave Tonson tea. Began a French letter. 
Read Ariosto with Neville and Shaw. Begun ■ Life of Charles 
the Twelfth/ 

I'Kedn&sdqy, 12 tfA*—General fast* Drank tea with Shaw, 
lie ad Ariosto with Neville and Shaw. 

Thursday y 13fA*—Play at four* Head some of Lucan and 
Cicero* Drew. Read Ariosto with Neville and Shaw. Read 
Yoltairt/s ‘Life of Charles XII/ 

Friday, 1 4th .—Head part of Horace's ‘Art of Poetry/ Whole 
school-day. Read some Lucan* Drank tea with llervey after 
six. We have conquered; and my tutor, not finding an 
argument against us t was obliged to consent; so that now wo 
do it lawfully. Had it not been for our last despairing 
struggles we should have failed. Read the continuation, of the 
* Iron Mask J (which Voltaire mentions in his 1 3i6cle do 
Louis XIV/) in Gibbon. It is most probably, a; he say a, a son 
of Card! cal Mazarin and Anne of Austria, as indeed I think 
there are strong suspicions that Louis XIV* was. Read 
Gibbon’s i Antiquities of the House of Brunswick and Esto/ 
Read Gibbon’s 5 Observations on Bishop Warburton's Expla¬ 
nation of his Sixth Book of the iEneid/ Read part of Gibbon's 
1 Journalf and finished Voltaire's 4 Life of Charles XII/ 

Saturday, 15th . —Common Saturday* Read Lucan. Greek 
Testament Read Rowley's t Poems* 1 Gave Shaw tea. Passed 
the evening in Hervey'a room* 
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Sunday f 164&—learnt ‘Fourth Satire' of Juvenal for my 
tutor, Read Bowleg * Poems/ Gave Grose tea. Did verses* 
Mondayi Xlth, —Whole holiday. Head Rowley s £ Poems* 
Drank tea with Nepean* Did some lyrics, 

Tuesday, 18th .—Whole school-day* Read Homer* Cicero* 
Finished Rowley's t Poems/ Drank tea with Shaw* Finished 
lyrics* Translated three pages of Rousseau* 

Wednesday, 19th ,—Whole school-day. Read Homer. Virgil. 
Read a dissertation on Rowley a Poems* tending to prove from 
the language that they were not written in the 15th century, but 
by Ghat tort on. Gave Neville* Hcrvey, and Shaw tea* Wrote a 
letter* Entered into a train of thoughts on public schools in gene¬ 
ral, and Eton in particular* I conceive the advantages of a public 
school to be so great, that I shall here take an opportunity of 
enumerating them. Many have objected to a public education, 
with the idea that it gives an inclination to extravagance, dissi¬ 
pation, and vice, which would never be acquired in private 
schools. 1 will not pretend absolutely to deny it; but still.,, how 
much more dangerous Is it to rush from the close cornu hit of 
a private education to the unbounded liberty of the world; in 
public school the chains rre relaxed by degrees, and by imper¬ 
ceptible gradati ms we arise at perfect freedom. At the head ot 
one of these schools every one is so much master of himself that 
he feels no extraordinary emotions on entering into life, being 
accustomed to the liberty which is increased in a very small 
degree by that event. Secondly, at a public school every vice 
and every virtue which we meet with in the world is practised* 
although in miniature every deception is tvi Singly displayed 
which one would be open to in life; we learn to abhor vice, 
consequently^ uii it; we learn to admire virtue* consequently 
imitate it; we learn to beware of deception, consequently to 
avoid it; in short, a public school is but a humble imitation 
ot the theatre of the world ; it is what one conceives of a 
drama acted by boys* where the actors ere small* On the con- 
traiy, the sudden tranpittou from a private school into life is too 
quick, the contrast too great; unaware of deception, we ate 
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liable to it; ignorant of vice, we are led into it; not Laving the 
practice of virtue before our eyes, we know not what it is. 
Thirdly, where is that emulation at a private which is the 
great actor in a public school? The praise of others naturally 
excites us to wish for the same ourselves, and to obtain it we 
must deserve it; if a friend or a rival be superior to us in some 
respects, we naturally wish to render him inferior ; if inferior, we 
naturally wish to maintain our superiority; this is the great 
stimulus to industry, and, consequently, virtue, for industry is 
the parent of all virtue; this is the stimulus which acts as well 
in youth as manhood; it guides us through life to glorious 
and virtuous deeds. In a private education the mind is 
clogged, and feck not these happy incitements; it has not 
that field for ambition which a public one has. Fourthly, 
the very freedom, the very pleasures of a public school, 
which have been so constantly objected to it, are additional 
arguments to my assertion, From study to relaxation, from 
relaxation to study, is a delightful transition; in the other way 
of education one trudges on in tlio usual method of teasing 
application, and when study no longer becomes a merit it 
loses all its pleasures; if study arises from free will, it is 
always brisk, happy, and successful; if from force, it is dull, 
tedious, and seldom, I may say never, retains what it is 
meant to acquire. The trammels of a boarding school confine 
the mind; the relaxation there admitted of is too little to have 
any effect; the little too they have is in the same round of 
childish amusement which, after the nge of childhood, are no 
amusement at r:lL Within the walk of a play-ground, with 
precise h njrs marked out tor play, what exertion can there be 
to i n do ^ i ry ? wh at e i a id a ti on fo r superior! ty ? Th ere k in 
general some one petty tyrant who commands them all. Were 
I contending the point with an opponent, I might bring for¬ 
ward other arguments; from the above, I would infer that 
public education is a much bi tier mode than private, and that 
the very freedom of the former is a great cause of its superiority. 

That this freedom may be carried too far, is an undoubted 
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have 'witnessed it at Eton, and, from the little I have 
seen of Westminster, I will venture to affirm that it is still 
more dissipated than Eton; hut nevertheless, take all the ad* 
vantages and disadvantages, the former will preponderate in 
every public school; for, exclusive of the others which I above 


have mentioned, the advantage of making acquaintance who 
will be of service through life is no contemptible one; every 
one remembers with retrospective joy the years passed at Eton, 
and a friendship there formed and established will be main¬ 
tained throughout life, 

Thursday^ 2 0/ 1l —H alf-h olid ay, Read Lucan. Drank tea 
alone. Read Ariosto with Shaw and Neville. 

Friday, 21st .—Whole school-day. Read Horace. Lucan, 
Read Bryant’s * Dissertation on Rowley’s Poem,’ tending to 
prove they were actually written by him. Drank tea with 
Hervey* Head Ariosto with Neville and Shaw. Read Xeno¬ 
phon with my tutor. 

Saturday, 22m/.—-Common Saturday. Head Callimachus, 
Continued Bryant’s Dissertation. Saw the College Library. 
Read Xenophon with my tutor. Head Ariosto with Neville 


and Shaw, 

Sunday, 23rd—Learnt part of the Fifth Satire of Juvenal for 
my tutor, Di\ Norbury, the deceased Fellow, was buried in the 
church. Did theme. Read Ariosto with, &c. Read BryantV 
Dissertation, Drank tea with Ton son. 

Monday, 2itL —Half-holiday. Read Homer. Did lyrics. 
Read Bryant’s Dissertation, 

Tuesday, 25th .—Whole holiday. Wrote a French letter. 
Read Bryant’s Dissertation, 

Wednesday, 26th .—Whole schooled ay. Read Homer. Virgil. 
Concluded Bryant’s Dissertation. Began Tyrwhitta, tending 
to prove that they were written by Chatterton. Took a soli* 
taiy walk, and employed myself in /caking a few verses to 
Solitude* Drank tea with Neville, Re-tr in-bud part of my 
translation of Rousseau. Read Ariosto, &e. 

Thursday, 211 A,— Play at four. Read Lucian* Cicero, 


.-White a letter. 
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Finished TyrwhifTs Dissertation, Began 


Wartpn's on the same side of the question. Read Ariosto* &c. 
Took a walk with Tonson and Kelsale. 


Friday, 28£/i.—Whole school'd ay. Read Horace. Lucian, 
Finished War ton's Dissertation. After having finished all the 
Dissertations* I am now quite at a loss which to give it to ; had I 
read the poems, and taken no trouble about convincing myself, 
I should have formed an opinion that they were Rowley's* and 
could have supported my opinion with arguments ; but now I 
am quite in the dark. I think Bryant proves they were not 
written by Chatterton, and Tynvhitt that they were not written 
by Rowley. The idea of a third person is still more chimerical 
than either of these. Who were they written by* then? I 
believe they must have written themselves. Drank tea with 
Shaw, Read Ariosto, 


Saturday , 29th .—Whole holiday. Read Goldsmith’s e De¬ 
serted Village/ Drank tea with Grose. Some more poems, 
said to be Rowley’s. Turned fit'st Eclogue of Rowley's poems 
into modern English verse, 

Sunday, 30 th *—Took a solitary walk. Made a few stanza^ 
a Simile to Human Life. Gave Tonson tea. Took a walk with 
him. Read Ariosto. 

Monday, 3 1st .—Whole school-day* Read Homer. Cicero. 
Gave tea to Neville, Rervey, and Shaw. Packed up. Read 
Ariosto.” 


There is much in all this that is worthy of notice. 
In after days* Charles Metcalfe used to say that 
nearly all the literary knowledge which lie had ac¬ 
quired in the course of his life* had been gained as a 
boy at Eton—he had never been able to read much 
at a later period of bis career- How great was liis 
application thou* how varied his pursuits, may be 
gathered from these extracts. Great men arc not 
to be tried by ordinary rules; they make rules for 
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themselves. I ■would rather think of a line open- 
spirited hoy, boating, swimming, playing, even get¬ 
ting into mischief at school, and in the holidays 
spending half his time on the back of a pony; and I 
should, as a rule, believe that in such training there 
were more hopeful assurance of turning him, in due 
time, into a useful servant of the State, than in the 
discipline of such continued book-worlc as is recorded 
in Charles Metcalfe’s journal, lint it was fortunate, 
in this instance, that the bent of the hoy’s inclina¬ 
tion was rather towards intellectual than muscular 
exercise that he spent his leisure hours with 
Ariosto and Chatterton, with Gibbon and Voltaire, 
rather than with the boats’ crews and the Eton 
elevens. If he had been captain of the boats, and 
beaten Harrow and Winchester off Ids own bat, he 
could not have grown into a manlier character. The 
finest physical training in the world could not have 
made him a robustex statesman. But if he had not 
acquired a love of literature, and some knowledge of 
books at school, he would never have acquired them 
at all; and though he might still have distinguished 
himself greatly on the theatre of the world, it is 
hard to say how much might have been wanting from 
i he completeness of the character, which it is the 
msiness and the privilege of the biographer to illus¬ 
trate in these pages.* 
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That he read wrhat lie did at Eion, Charles Met¬ 
calfe in after years continually rejoiced; hut he 
lamented that he had not enjoyed more extended 
opportunities of self-improvement. “ Mere I dis¬ 

posed,” he wrote two years afterwards, u to lament 
that which is irretrievable, I should never cease to 
regret that I was removed from Eton at the time 
that I was, I left it at the age of fifteen, at a time 
when my ideas were ripening—when I was attached 
to the studies in the pursuit of which I was engaged, 
had objects towards which I was directing my exer¬ 
tions, and had formed plans which promised success. 
Mve years more might well have been spared to 
Eton and a University, after which there would 
have been plenty of time for India,” But now r he 
was taken aw r ay from Eton, that he might be shipped 
oil to India at once. 

It was an awkward fact in the Jives of the two 
young Metcalfe — Theophilns and Charles-—that 
their father was an East-Indian Director. So, 
doubtless, at least they regarded it- Already was 
the elder brother under sentence of banishment to 
China, And now it was decreed that the younger 
should he despatched to Bengal- A China writer- 
ship was, in those days, the best bit of preferment 

road three hours u day seriously and pttyl With his quiekn--^ and coru- 
well-chosen hooka, for four years, he prehension he would, if ho cho**-", be & 
rmild not fail of being so clever and very shining L-harncter^ 1 think, it I 
able, that h© might fill any office or were you, I wotdd adopt the plan, 
place m the kingdom—-fhat the Mi- It's astonishing what a number of 
uitters would be happy to I save his wdtRUHS* you will get through in that 

abilities.lhcvr read mere time." Her maternal penetration 

regularly every day sine© her observa- is ad not at this time discovered that 
Jioti. I wish it had made os deep *u It ns not The jpbilwa, but Charles, 
impression on Theophilns—but l.>©kB who was destined to ho the .’timing 
eeem to give him no pleasure. Wbat a character. 
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in the world. It was a certain fortune in a very 
few years. The appointments in that service were 
so few and so lucrative, that they were commonly 
reserved for tlie Directors’ own sons. Major Met¬ 
calfe saw clearly the advantages of such a provision 
for his eldest hoy. He had an easy fortune of his 
own; but he had a large family, and, divided among 
so many children, his 4000?. a year would not have se¬ 
cured a sufficiency to auy. The baronetcy had not then 
been, attained, nor a family estate purchased; and if 
they had been, it is doubtful whether Thomas Met¬ 
calfe would have "made au eldest son” and left 
Theophilus to amuse himself. As it was, he wisely 
determined that the hoy should work for himself; 
and there being no easier and no more rapid road to 
fortune than the Company’s Factory at Canton, the 
prudent father determined, in 1799, to despatch his 
first-born, in the following year, to “ Cathay.” 

'lb Theophilus, who had left Eton =ome little time 
before, and liad been dissipating, as ho called it, in 
Scotland and Wales, this decision was a heavy blow. 
He was already tasting the Sweets of independent 
life in England—making friends, falling in love, 
acting at masquerades, drinking his bottle of win ■, 
and exhibiting other symptoms of premature man¬ 
hood, i'he thought of being cut short in this career 
of glory was grievous to him. in the extreme. So he 
cast about in Ms mind how he could escape the 
sentence recorded against him ; and began to think 
whether Charles could not ho persuaded to go to 
t nina in his room. 

I lie two brothers had not always walked hand-in- 
c 2 
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hand with each other. The breaches between them 
were frequent—as frequent they will be between 
boys of different character, each with pretensions 
of his own, each after his own fashion egotistical and 
intolerant (and there is no egotism and intolerance 
equal to that of clever hoys); but there was a fund of 
good brotherly love at the bottom of their hearts, 
even when they were most vehement in their denun¬ 
ciations of each other. All through the year 1799, 
this fraternal antagonism seems to have been at its 
height. Their good mother declared that she quite 
dreaded the approach of the holidays on this ac¬ 
count, and strenuously exhorted them to peace. 
Her exhortations were not at first successful. Early 
in November, the two brothers fell to quarrelling 
over the politics of the day. Charles was at that 
time, like his father, a Tory and a Pittite; whilst 
Theophilus was in Opposition. Charles declared that 
the ^Ministers were the only men capable of governing 
the country, and called his brother a democrat. 
Upon tliis Theophilus fired up, and, adverting to 
the expedition to Holland, asked what was to be 
said of “Ministerial liberality, which now accuses 
the Russ ians , accuses the Austrians, accuses any¬ 
thing but those who would have taken all the credit 
if it had succeeded—so much for Ministers, for the 
only men who can govern the country, or in other 
words, can lose our credit by secret expeditions.” 
Men got from polities into personalities more ex¬ 
peditiously in those days than they do now; and 
boys followed their example. So Theophilus, having 
disposed of Pitt and his colleagues, told Charles that 
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Rs he treated all his opinions with insolence, he de¬ 
sired that the correspondence might drop. “You 
may,” lie added, “(by dint of application) have 
made yourself a better classical scholar than I (by 
idleness) have made myself; but still, I do not 
lower my abilities, in my own opinion, so as to need 
advice from a younger brother.” Charles was, 
doubtless, inclined to be a little self-opinionated and 
dictatorial (and in this there were the germs of what 
afterwards came to he a noble self-reliance) ; but, 
although the rupture for a week or two was com¬ 
plete, it was not likely to be of long continuance be¬ 
tween two such fine-hearted hoys, and they wore 
soon writing to each other in fitting terms of bro¬ 
therly love. 

Then it was that the great question of the China 
writership rose up for consideration. When Charles 
Metcalfe came home to Portland-place for the 
Christmas holidays of 1799-1800, Theopliilus was 
in Wales, on a visit to Lord Newborougli. Thence 
he wrote to his brother to sound him about China, 
bravely assuming 1 at the outset that Charles could 
not possibly object to so excellent a provision for a 
younger brother : 


“When I consider,” he wrote in January, 1800, “of the 
difference between you and me, I am astonished. You, a siudi- 
°us, grave fellow, studying five hours a day; me, a wild idle 
dog, who does not look into a book from the rising to the set¬ 
ting of the sun. You, who would like to go to China to make 
a large fortune; me, who would like to stay in England and 
spend what I have. ...... Added to this differ¬ 
ence between us, another great one is, you would not give ft 



—— for a glass of wine, and I with pleasure will drink a 
bottle with any friend. Would, Charles, that you were to bend 
your way to China in my stead! and I know not why I should 
be refused remaining in England, when I seem so anxiously to 

Tvish it.What, because the world styles it 

good, is a young man to be sent to a place which least of all 
suits his disposition, to be shut up for teu or twelve years from 
all relations and friends. 1 ’ 

• 

But Charles having uo stronger taste for China 
than TlieopMIus, wrote his brother to that effect. 
The elder, however, would not still abandon all hope 
of the vicarious sacrifice to Mammon, on which he 
had set his heart. “ If you are inclined to make 
money,” lie wrote, “ which, your disposition in some 

degree shows, China is the best place. 

I have written to my father on this subject; hut I 
have one question to ask you. If it is offered to 
you, are you determined not to go ? I request you to 
keep tlfis letter, and you will see hereafter that 1 
was your brother.” Charles was not to he per¬ 
suaded, thou git. he kept the letter. He still said, 
that if the decision depended upon himself, lie 
would have nothing to do with the China factory. 
He hoped liis brother wonld not be offended; hut 
he had no wish to be offered up in his place. To 
this Theophilus frankly replied that hi' could not 
conceive why he should be offended. “As it is a 
-maxim of mine,” he said, “first to please myself, 
and then my friends, I cannot be angry at your 
doing the same.” 

But whilst these young gentlemen were arrang¬ 
ing for themselves the business of their future dhs- 
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posal, the elder Mctcalfes were settling everything 
for them, and leaving little choice to the boys. 
Both, after a few years, acknowledged that their 
parents were right. But when it was finally de¬ 
cided—and all escape from the decision was impos¬ 
sible—that Theophilns should be despatched to 
China, and that Charles should go as a writer to 
Bengal, the two boys were ready to die with vexa¬ 
tion. Charles was very sorry to leave Eton. He 
loved the school. He loved his tutor. lie loved 
many of Ills school-fellows; and he loved his books. 
He was sorry to think of leaving England ; for he 
loved bis parents, and he loved his sisters. Mrs. 
-■ fetcalfe, though Theophilns was her favorite, some¬ 
times acknowledged that Charles was the more 
dutiful and attentive of the two. By his sisters, 
into whose school-room he would make frequent 
disturbing incursions, he was held in the fondest 
affection. He was very loving and very loveable. 
He was not one who could be banished to a distant 
country without grievous laceration of the heart. 

In the year 1800, and at the end of March, 
Charles Metcalfe quitted Eton. In those days boys 
were sent fresh from public or private schools, or 
from no school at all, to embark on board ship, and 
sail for the laud where they were to become Judges, 
or Ambassadors, or M blisters of Finance. That 
under this system some great administrator- ro> 
into eminence is not to be denied. But in the cha¬ 
racter and qualifications of the general body of the 
Indian Civil Service, under an improved cdueathmal 
system—a system of special training still to be ini- 



proved—a great and progressive advance during the 
last half century may he clearly discerned; When 
Major Metcalfe entered in Ms list the name of Ms 
son Charles Theophilus, the service of which he was 
about to become a member had emerged from the 
slough j of corruption in which it had once been 
sunk; and though some who had belonged to it in 
the old bad times were still in its ranks* it had 
become a respectable profession. Lord Cornwallis 
and Sir John Shore had nursed the infancy and sus¬ 
tained the childhood of its respectability; and now 
Lord Wellesley was watching the progress of its 
adolescence. Instead of a race of men* who were 
more than three-fourths traders, growing rich upon 
irregular and unrecognised gains, there was fast 
growing up an army of administrators, receiving 
fixed pay for fixed service, and adding nothing to 
their stores that was not to be found in the audit- 
books of the Government* All that they wanted 
was more training to fit them for the public service, 
and this was soon about to he supplied* At no 
period were the prospects of the profession better ; 
at no period were higher emoluments to be obtained 
with more honor; at no period was there finer 
scope for action, or a greater likelihood of a youth 
of energy and ability soon rising to fame and fortune. 

Of Charles Metcalfe 1 e abilities, his father had a 
high opinion. He knew, too, that hie son had great 
powers of application; and he predicted that the 
union of the two would enable him to command 
success* Ho was one of the few India Directors 
who neither at that nor a later period were alarmed 
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by the vigor and determination of Lord Wellesley. 
He believed that under the Government of that great 
man there were the fairest prospects of his son 
laying the foundation of future eminence as a states- 
man; and though* if he had been swayed only by 
the impulses of parental affection, he would have 
retained both his elder sons in England, he now re¬ 
solutely decreed that they should seek their tort lines 
in the East, 

It was arranged, therefore, that Theopbilus should 
sail for China in the spring, and that Charles should 
embark for Calcutta in the summer. In the mean 
while the hoys were to enjoy themselves as best 
they could, Charles, though of a retiring disposi¬ 
tion, did not dislike society; and there were a few 
families, in the neighbourhood of his father’s house* 
to whom he was a frequent visitor. In one of these 
there was a young lady, a little older than Mroself, 
with whom lie fell in love at first sight. He was 
first introduced to her, on the day after he left 
Eton* at a ball in his father’s house.* After that 
event he frequently saw her, either at his own house 
or her mother’s. The charms of the young lady, 
not merely those of external beauty and grace, 
m: da a deep and abiding impression on his mind ; 
and he was long afterwards of opinion* that this 


* Ha entered in hi b journal at the 
foot of a page, under date April 2, 
“ Bail at home. 1 was first introduced 
to Mm <3aii<v:'i with her.” 

What, followed this simple statement 
can only be conjectured, for the next 
leaf in the journal is (very expres¬ 
sively) cut out of the book, Soon 
:iHer wards there was another hall ia 


PortlancUplace — a very r^qaut 
one” wrote Charles; “danced tour 

dances with Miss O-■ f . 

three nights aitcrw.-.rd^ 
tlie evcni i\$ at X H- ■ TJ P 1 

there; n most delightful pwfr. On 

the next da he i 

t>—-r, saU an hour with her; and 
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bovisli attachment, pure and disinterested as it was, 
had a beneficial infinence on his character. He 
corresponded with her for some time afterwards, 
and her “sensible letters heightened his admira¬ 
tion.”* ' They are almost the only paid of his cor¬ 
respondence which has not survived him. The ex¬ 
ception tells its own story. 

All through the months of April and May, and 
the first half of June, Charles Metcalfe’s head¬ 
quarters were in Portland-place. There he spent 
liis time, improving himself in Trench and drawing, 
under masters; reading the Naval and Military 
Magazines, and sometimes writing for them; walk¬ 
ing in the Park or in Bond-street with old school¬ 
fellows ; turning Rowley’s Eclogues into modem 
English; writing letters to his “friend and tutor, 
Goodall;” going to the opera; getting up masque¬ 
rade costumes;! paying visits, painting a chess¬ 
board, sitting for his picture, and readiug whenever 
he had time4 

In the beginning of May ho went to Eton, spent 
a day or two there, and took leave of I)r. Heath, his 
school-fellows, and his Mend Goodall. It was, as he 
said afterwards, “a sad, sad day.” It moved him 
deeply to say farewell to his old tutor; and the 
tutor, too, was greatly affected He had recognised 
the many good and great qualities of his pupil; and 
whilst he was fondly attached to Mm on account of 

* See MS. Journal — quoted, | The rending, however, wag but 

l a rcs ?2-73, scanty. It did not embrace much 

f He went to one masquera-ie aa & beyond Syn • Embassy to At^ 1 
Quaker* and to another as 4 Petit and Punier 1 * Embassy to Thibet" 
TVSaitre, Be was wonderfully unlike 
both* 
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tlie former, there was a strong assurance in Ms mind 
that the latter would secure for the studious boy a 
not undistinguished career- Two or three years 
afterwards* he ashed a gentleman from Bengal if he 
knew Charles Metcalfe* and being answered in the 
affirmative* he said* “ Then you know a very good 
young man—a very superior young man, I have 
done for him what I never did for any one else—I 
wrote a letter in Ms favor to Lord ‘Wellesley.” 

In the middle of May* Theopkilus Metcalfe em¬ 
barked for China* on board the Exeter; but the 
fleet being delayed in the Channel, ho came up to 
town and very nearly lost his passage. He re¬ 
embarked at the end of the month, but was de¬ 
tained by stress of weather in Torbay* whence ho 
wrote to Charles to “ give him a bit of advice” 
about his love affair* as one who had « experience hi 
such matters, 5 ** But it may be doubted whether 
the younger brother needed to be told that it 
was necessary to act with caution and diffidence. 

He was always very diffident about himself, and 
used sometimes to speak almost painfully of his 
want of personal attractions, Bor as he grew up, 
the beauties which developed themselves in the 
person of Charles Metcalfe were, for the most part* 



* The following amusing passage in 
t\iU letter is ext re .ti_ly charge'(eristic 
Theophitus Metcalfe :—** Here we 
are lying: in company vri’h Lord St. 
Vincent and the Channel Heet. - -wind 
S.S.W, My Lord 10 determined to 
put to sea the fiiit opportunity, and 
we are to go with him. It will be a 
fine right* the two fleets together. 
Ik' has giv :n orders that net one of 
us shall go ashoro. He is a proud, 


overbearing fellow > And I should l-.hy 
to show him there is one in the fleet 
who does not- see he has any 
to fear him. If there were an v of my 
friends asboro her©, 1 v onhl go 
spite of the old vllow. One of tlit 
ships, the by n»n». ™ n t ';" 1 

of him on entering the bay. I e- 
joiced to 000 it The old fellow swore 

at him, ril be bound" 
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those of the mind. He was short and somewhat 
homely in appearance. But in the intelligence oi 
his countenance, and the habitual sweetness of his 
smile, there was something that atoned for all such 

* 

The "vessel (the Skelton Castle) in which a cabin 
had been secured for Charles Metcalfe, was to sail 
with the .Time fleet. In the early part of the month, 
therefore, he took leave of his friends, and among 
others, of liis first preceptor, Mr. Tait, of Bromley, 
and his wife. The former died a quarter of a 
century afterwards, and Mrs. Tait survived Charles 
Metcalfe. 'Whether he ever saw her again I do not 
know; hut when he died, he had for many years 
been paying a pension which he had settled on her; 
and after his death, a passage was found in his will 
directing that, in the event of her surviving him, it 
should he continued during her life. _ 

The 14th of June, as he wrote in his journal, 
was “ the last he was destined to spend with hi-, 
family.” On the following day, he “ took leave of 
all his friends and left London, not to enter it again 
for twenty years.” After a few days spent at Ports¬ 
mouth, off which place the fleet, was lying, in making 
ready his cabin, visiting the Dockyard, and writing 
letters to his friends, including Goodall and Miss 

jj_ f he “ took leave of his dear father,' ’ who had 

accompanied him, and resigned himself to his fate. 

After some detention in the Channel, the fleet got 
fairly out to sea; and then Charles Metcalfe began 
again to practise that system of “holding out,” 

« Reference to this visit lias al- in lua journal Wider dato Jane 12: 
re tniy been insdc. It i» duly «n tered ‘‘Went to ol d AuntWiBcb at Bromley. 



• winch had enabled him to defeat his friend Goodall, 
at Eton, and which afterwards secured him great 
moral triumphs over Eastern princes and "W estern 
partisans. But neither before nor after, neither in 
the East nor the "West, did he encounter so trouble¬ 
some and contumacious an opponent as his enemy 
of the Skelton Castle. Resolute in all things, 
Charles Metcalfe was resolute not to be sea-sick; 
and though his sufferings were considerable, he still 
entered in his journal from day to day that he 
tc held out” against the enemy; and in spite ot the 
frequent entries of “ very squeamish,” lie almost 
accomplished success. 

He had a friend on hoard, Mr. Bazett, with whom 
he “ read Moors and in his own cabin ho studied 
the Abbe BaynaTs East Indies, Hoi well’s Tracts, 
the Memoirs of Abdul Kurreem, and other books; 
and wrote poetry to Miss H-. 

On the 22nd of September, the fleet came-to off 
the Island of St. Helena. Under the auspices of 
Mr. Bazett, Charles Metcalfe landed, and was most 
hospitably entertained. He seems to have spent a 
week very pleasantly there, and to have come away 
with some lively impressions. The entries in his 
journal are but brief, and may, therefore, be inserted: 

“Monday, 22 nd. —Went on shore with Mr. Bazett and the 
ladies. Went to Mr. Doveton’s house, where Mr. Bazett had 
procured me an apartment. 

Tuesday, 23rd. —W .is introduced to tire Governor and all ■ h( 
great people of the island. Dined at home, viz,, Mr. Doveton s. 
In the evening all the island came to pay their complimentary 
visit to the ladies, &c, 

Wednesday, 24f/<— Took a ride up the country ; visited 




Plantation House, the Governor’s country seat ; thence we 
proceeded to Mr. Doveton J s, at Sandy Bay, and returned to 
the Valley. I dined with the Governor at the Castle, took tea 
and codec, and returned home to accompany the ladies on their 
return of visit. Supped at home* 

Thursday> 25th. —Rode with our party to Rosemary, Mr, 
Wrangham’s, where we breakfasted with Hr. Wilkinson, 
After breakfast we rode to High Peak, and returned to dinner 
at Rosemary, After dinner we rode down to the Valley, 
Friday^ 26/4.— 1 The Lady-Governess gave a dinner in the 
country, at Plantation House, to which I was invited* Imme¬ 
diately after breakfast I rode there. Passed a very pleasant 
day* After dinner rode down again to the Valley, Went to 
the play, which was performed as miserably as it was possible* 
After the play supped at home* 

Saturday, 27/4.—Took a ride with our paTty, and break- 
fisted up the country with Captain Isaacke, Went to Arno’s 
Vn!e, the seat of Mr. Bazett’s father; thence we proceeded to 
Long Wood, the residence of the Deputy-Governor. Went 
to a ball given by Major Cocks, where all the beauty and 
lashion of St. Helena was assembled, 

Sunday, 28/4.—Spent the morning in the Valley. Dined 
with the Governor. Four r.M, came on board. 

I left St, Helena strongly filled with lively impressions of 
the pleasure I received in my incursions up the country* of the 
civilities I received from all the inhabitant?, hut more particu¬ 
larly iiom Mr, Do vet on, whose extraordinary attentions and 
generosity I shall never forget; and of the gratitude due to 
Mr, Bav'cttj to whose exertions I was indebted for these tilings/ 7 

I ha ve heard it doubtc f whether Metcalfe was ranch 
alive to the beauties of external nn iure. I do not find 
many allusions to such things in his writings, nor 
can I gather that* at a later period of his life, the 
associations of the picturesque had much effect on 
his mind. But he was charmed and awe-struck 
by the beauty and sublimity of the scenery of St. 
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Helena, The enthusiasm which they engendered 
within him may he gathered from some passages in 
a descriptive account which lie wrote of the island. 
He thus speaks of his first ride :* 

“ In the first ride I took I wits struck with astonishment and 
admiration. Every step I took afforded a new scene of delight; 
every winding of the valley, every twining of the mountain * 
offered a magnificent view to our eyes; the contrast was won* 
derfuL If I looked behind, I saw a bleak, barren rock, without 
a stalk of cultivation; if I looked before me, I was struck with 
the pleasing view of the sides of the hills covered with verdure; 
a fine breed of cattle browsing on the declivity, and every here 
and there waterfalls, pouring their contents into the bosom. of 
the most fertile valleys, where they formed a meandering stream, 
the banks of which were covered with water-cresses and other 
herbs in the greatest abundance. Everywhere something grand 
or something beautiful opened upon us, and everywhere there 
was fresh substance for admiration. But I need not attempt to 
describe what cannot be described; I shall overrun my inaftgi- 
nation, and be lost in the maze of wonders,” 

In another passage lie thus describes one of his 
mountain walks: 




“ From Rosemary we walked to a ridge of rocks, piled loose 
one on another by the hand of Nature; some of them are so 
hcaped up as to form the figure of a man, which goes by the 
name of the Friar* and taken in one point of view, it has that 
appearance. From this ridge you look down on an immense 
abyss, which from its depth and steepness is called Eternity; 
and, indeed, any despairing lover might in one instant* without 


* Having spoken lightly of Met- 
onUVfi equestrian skill, it may appear 
ateango and contradictory - that l 
liavc *i> .■iOim get him on horseback, 
that too in a rocky, preci micros, 
and dangerous country, lie himself 
mords the explanation. “ The roada,” 
he wrote, « throughout the island are 


situated on the edge ol prccilwes 
ner would l trust my sell ou them on 
any Kuglbh hor*o-but lhe 
here arc vo quit, on;I --.I 

careful, that I should not be afraid to 
trust myself asleep on the hack of a >.y 
of 
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any trouble or noise, put an end to his existence in one step; 
the appearance cannot be better described than by mating use 
of the allegorical term, ‘ Beauty in the lap of Horror.’ There 
are many other situations similar to this in the island which I 
had not an opportunity of seeing; their names will give a better 
idea of them than anything I can say; such as Purgatory, 
Break-neck Valley, Hold-fast Tom, and others, which have 
escaped my recollection. I clambered up High Peak, one of 
the Irighcst points (as its name indicates} in St. Helena; from 
this I looked down upon Ladder Hill (which, as I observed, 
stands half a mile perpendicular from the sea), as upon a deep 
valley. I found myself, for the first time in my life, when on 
High Peak, above the clouds. The prospect is noble, and the 
eye grasps at one view nearly the whole island; but we were 
prevented from enjoying it by the clouds, which seemed to shut 
us out from the world and oppose a barrier to our communi¬ 
on, ion with humble mortals; but the barrier was but vapor, 
through which we descended from the regions of air to grovel 
once more amongst the herd of terrestrials. X was inclined to 
loiter, when a cry of descende coslo, from Mr. Bazctt, drove 
away my f.mciful ideas; and I found in descending, that there 
was more difficulty in scrambling down than in clambering up 
rocks,” 


r Mie remainder of the voyage furnished little 
w orthy of record. An eclipse of the sun, a storm 
off the Cape, an enemy in sight, and a fall down the 
hatchway,* w ere the principal incidents recorded in 
young Metcalfe’s journal.! At the end of Decem¬ 
ber they were in soundings, and sighted land. 


* t! October 30.—Had a terrible Axil 
from thtf gun-deck to the orlop, by 
'which I cut open my dim, and tit the 
time imagined I had received an in¬ 
ternal injury; but the next ‘lay,being 
bled, the pama went off, and in a few 
iktya I felt no more of it* 1 * 
t His studies at this time were 
principally in a poetical direction. 


Ho read Diyden and Pope— OMb, 
Jane Short, Venice Fr&ervedf and the 
Pursuit, of Lforature, Qu the Silat 
of October he « began a poem, in¬ 
tended to bn entitled * Eton, 5 in imi¬ 
tation of Pope's i Windsor Forest/ ** 
A specimen of Metcalfe's poetry, 
written a third part of a century after¬ 
wards, is given in the Appendix 
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THE FIRST YEAR IN INDIA. 

* Ivc Hrat Year in Imlm—Arrival at Ca.lcutta-“Tin 1 . Young Writer's Hocep- 
t^ou— Ii^spli itUtiois of the Cold Season—Oriental Studio?—The Coliv.re of 
r <Jirt'WUlinto —Depressing Influences of the Climate—Yenmin^s after Home 
— I lie Prescience of Young Ambition—Appointment to tho Public Service, 

On the first day of the present century, the vessel 
which conveyed Charles Metcalfe to India entered 
the Hpoghly river, and at niglit-fall anchored off 
Kedgeree. Oil the following evening, as there was 
a likelihood of the ship’s detention, the young writer 
jmt himself into a rowing-boat, and made his wa\ 
towards Calcutta. After a “ tedious, disagreeable 
expedition,’* owing as the eager hoy declared, to the 
" stupidity of the fellows,*' ho arrived on the night 
of the 3rd of January, off one of the ghauts, or lanu- 
l| i.^‘-places, of the great city; and in order darlci ass, 
seeing nobody, and knowing not where he was, lirst 
planted his foot on Indian soil.* 


Ofs, Journal u .'unwiry, 1801 . 
U.—Having got our pilot 

n 11 evening, we pro- 

Hl ° riVCT ’ nnJ <ulri ' 'A at 

" Fj-idinj t 2nd -—A number of bouts 
C.uro 1 us rr.lif.-, c.u ] the 

TOJ-. I, r- 


paranee of the boa'-s, as troll as 
i? joxf curious mid ©uUrtiupiug to a 
stranger. As there was* ;■ likelihood 
of Lh ig dctaiiuM, 1 gotujtO 

the chukey bout At s A in tuc G’ven* 
tug, which, after a moat tedious, im* 
Agreeable expeditioui owing ■ tha etu- 
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i* lialf an hour’s delay, young Metcalfe con¬ 
trived to obtain tbe assistance of a man, who showed 
him the way to Mr. Colvin’s house—the house of 
one of those great Calcutta merchants, who were fast 
rising into the " princely ” dignity which at a little 
later period they attained. Thither his baggage was 
conveyed, and there he spent the first night of his so¬ 
journ in India. On the following morning, Mr. Col¬ 
vin lent his young visitor a carriage ; and Metcalfe, 
with a bundle of letters of introduction, set out to 
pay a round of visits, Among others to whom he 
presented himself, was Mr. Bristow, a member of 
the Civil Service, who invited the boy “ to remain 
with him.”* On the next day, he officially reported 
himself, ordered a palanquin, and hired a retinue 
of servants.! 

And now commenced Charles Metcalfe’s Indian 
career. He was fairly launched as a “ young 
writer.” He belonged to the great privileged class ; 
he was the son of an East-India Director; he had 
many friends in the settlement, for his father had 
preceded him there; he had a passport to the best 
society in Calcutta. It was the season of social 
activity, the height of the cold weather, when 

of tilt fellow a, brought ug up my wrote tomjr uncles/* - Mr, 

tCf t '-Cita oii , rttnr a y night. When JUdnrdsfm ni. f Gdond. Moretomt 
I landed, I Jfiiov where J saw no- f MS. Journal n lie- 

body, till; fifer guf ;m hour's delay, ported myrelf to CromtnV-Hn, Scoiv- 
I got n tiiari to f’f jw me Gohnitfs tflrr in ti e Public Department: • uv 
hpuao,, v iierc 1i, t my and Flowdcn mid Hi^ginaom Went to 

y d . . „ Mr- Brown, iho provost, [rite*Rev. 

Jmt"- ♦ v 'mmy % KG—vjofe 13rown t minister ui the Old 

into Cahijfu carriage anti wem to Chords and provost of dm Collage 
Crahimi’a--tlwJK.-j u > Cottoos, and of Fort \\ jUltro.] Ordered a paL n- 
rtter that ■ f who invited *piiu (lfiO rupee* h Got it Kbitu tidg.tr, 
me to remain m d Uirearrah. Miuanicta i, a nd T iti 
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dinner-parties and bails are abuSlant, and young 
civilians are in constant requisition. So for some 
weeks after bis arrival, tbc entries in bis journal 
consist of little more than records of tbc places at 
which he dined and at which he danced. At the 
end of the first fortnight, he bethought himself of 
the duty of studying the languages; and he secured 
the services of a moonshee. But after two days’ 
trial, lie dismissed him, “ finding him of no use; 15 
and “ determined to teach hi m self.” The laudable 
determination, however, went the way of young civi¬ 
lians’ resolutions in general; and for many weeks 
there is no record of anything beyond the hospita¬ 
lities of Calcutta. A page or two from the boy’s 
journal will indicate what they were: 


a Tuesday) January 6A.—Went with Plowden to see Miss 
Baillic at Barlow’s.* Received an answer from Crommeiin, 
Dined at home. 

Wednesday y 7 th .—Went with Plow Jen to Brooke’s. Saw 
Golding. Dined at ThornlrilFs. Got a Bhobee. 

Thursday ^ Sth ~Changed my residence from Bristow’s to 
Chapman**?, Dined at home* Went to Lady RussclF 
Friday 7 9th .'—With Plowden in the morning. Was intro¬ 
duced to Sir Aiurcd Clarke \ and General Baynard. Dined 
Vs itli the Governor-General, who talked much about, Eion, 
Went to Lady Anstru tiler’s ball.§ 

Saturday, 10 IL —Shopping in the morning* Got a to eked- 
* t (20 rupees). Dined and passed the evening at Dr* Dioks. 

* Mr- G, H* Bnrlo :, then one of f Wife t f ^>ir Hoary onci 

otu-f oflioor* of the ^ getarkt of the pui ne 

j aftorivm ils Sir G tor go ^ ConiJiicvii(l ,r - Chi>£. 

parity Governor - of In- 8 Willsof Sir J. AnilrutU' f, i : ici 

,5 “' JvitlM. 
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Sunday, 11 $.—plied on Mr. Bazett. Dined with them. 

Monday, 12$.—Strolling about in the morning. Went to 
the levee. Dined at home, and passed the evening at Colvin’s. 

Tuesday, 13$.—Dined at college. Went io the Governor’s 
ball. 

Wednesday, 14$.—Dined at Sir Alirred Clarke’s. At Dick’s 
in tile evening; 

Thursday , 5th —Dined at Mr. Graham’s. Went to Brooke's 
bail. Set up till sunrise at a second supper. 

Friday, 16$.—Dined at Tucker's* Went to bed very much 
fatigued, not having slept the preceding night. 

Saturday, 17$.—Dined at college. Sat at Higginson’s. Had 
a moonshee. 

Sunday, 18 tlu Dined at home. Had a moonshee. 

Monday, 19$.—Dismissed my moonahee, finding him of 
no use. Determined to teach myself. Went on board the 
Shelton Castle , the Makrtufie, and London , taken from tlie 
Fi onch; and the Countess of Sutherland, a very large ship, in 
company with Plowden, Iinpcy, Hamilton, and Chester. Dined 
■fc home. Went to Lady Anstruthcr T s. 

Tuesday, 20th, —Dined at Dick’s. 

Wednesday, 2 tf .—Breakfasted at Bristows* Wrote jouraal 
Dined at BriltOw’s. 

Thursday, 22nd, —Tiffed at Hamilton's. Dined with Plowden. 

.Friday, 23 rd .—Answered my unde Monson’s letter. Ditto 
Richardson. Dined at home. Went to the Gov« nor’a hall. 

Moaday, 28$,—Dined at Barlow's. Great A. s out. 

Tttcsdtty , 27 Ih .—Dined at Ba m tt*s. 

WedneMay, 28$,—Din ! at college. Spent the evening at 
Hamilton^ 

Tkarbd&fy 29th .-—Dined at Brooke's. 

Fridayi 30/A*—Dined at Buller's*t Ball at Brooke's* 

Saturday^ 31st—Tiffed at Law's.” 


tt.fr. Henry SLGaorgo Tackt-r. Charles Bullcr Ind oi Sir A. Bullcr, 
thm Financial Secretary. new ►ne of the puisne judges of tin: 

j rrobably r ts% C Bullet, '.t Eiis Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

Civil Service, father of the iato Hr. 



STUDYING THE "LANGUAGES. 
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After tills, appears a long hiatus in the journal, 
and towards the end of February there is a hriet 
admission that the writer had nothing but idleness 
to record :— ft This long vacuum," he wrote, “ would 
be tilled by nothing but accounts of my idleness. It 
’ i, therefore, as well to drop it. 1 got in' 1 o my OWb. 
house on Sunday, 22nd (February)." 

Having established himself in a house of his own, 
and being now in all respects the master of his own 
time and his own actions, Charles Metcalfe ;.‘>u 


seriously to think about qualifying himself for the 
active business of his profession. The na'uvc lan¬ 
guages were to be mastered at the threshold. It was 
to be a toilsome, systematic operation, jSTo longer 
were Persian and Hindosiunee to he acquired by 
chance. No longer were young men, frcsli from Et n 
or Harrow, to he flung loose upon the surface of 
Indian life to acquire, as best they could, without 
any formal training or scholastic discipline, t tie know¬ 
ledge that was to lit them to become Judges and 
Ambassadors and Ministers of Finance. Earnestly 
and assiduously had Lord Wellesley addressed him¬ 
self to the great work of improving the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the Anglo-Indian Government. 
And foremost among his projects was the establish¬ 
ment of a nursery for young Indian administrators, 
under efficient direction and control. Clinging with 
peculiar fondness to those academic reminiscences, 
which no Etonian will willingly let die, be had con¬ 
ceived the idea of planting an Alma Mahr °*i the 
baths of the Hooghly; and now the College of tort 
William was fast springing into life. The history 
of this great project—of its rise an its fall u:r? 
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been -written, and may lie written again. But ii has 
nut yet been recorded that Charles itlotcalio r\us 
the first student ever admitted into the College of 

Vort 'William. 

It was on the 27th of April that he signed the 
declaration preparatory to his formal admission. He 
had boon diligently “ sapping”* all through the two 
preceding months. In spite of his determination 

10 teach himself, he had secured the services of an¬ 
other moonshee; and day after day had been deep 
in Persian and Hindostanee, occasionally varying 
his Oriental studies with snatches of French and 
Classics. The entries in his diary at tins time relate 
almost exclusively to the continuance of his studies: 

« Wednesday, February 25th.— Attended Hindostanee h ■ 
tines, second und first class. Breakfasted with lucker, and 
dined. 

Thursday, 2 Gth. —Dint 1 at college. 

Friday, 21th ,—Attended first, second, and third classes of 

11 in dost ante, anti studied with my moonshee. Read Gibbon. 
Saturday, 2Slh .—Studied with my moonshee. Read first 

vol. of Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Breakfasted at Cotton’s. 
Sunday, Irf of March. —Went to church. Ilin Instance. 
Monday, 2nd. —Hi t. dostanee. 

Tuesday, 3rd .—Ditto. 

Wednesday, 4th .—I >itto. Went to Bazett’s in the evening. 
Thursday, 3th. —Dined at Tucker’s. Hindostanee, &e. 
Friday, Gth .—Hindostanee lectures Dined at Dash wood’s. 
Saturday, 7 th. —Classical. 

J tiuday, D th.— French 8s pping. 

Tuesday, 10$.—Persian. Ditto, 

.# Etcan need bo tuld that ffrou ing mze —but to ofcliei readers the 
ra-.’^r.g"' means slue: My, .nurpretutL'ji nmy be ntcniaiy. 
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Wednesday, 11 tit, —-Hindostanee. Ditto/ 3 [Andso, all through 

tlioremainder of the month, continued ‘ l nppin^ to April tin' 
i^tj when ulc tau; closed‘ 1I and again “ sapped to Sunday the 
5th,”] J 


A few more extracts from this Journal will carry 
on the history of the young writer’s kr e ] ie ttcr than 
anything I can substitute lor them. It w-rj ] )C seon 
how he continued to devote himself dilig^ily | 0 
his studies; how he endeavored to accustom 
self to his new way of life, and to absorb himself r u 
Die occupations of the Present; but how the che¬ 
rished associations of the Past would rise up to dis¬ 
tract his mind and unhinge his resolutions. Do 
what he would, he still thought less of the Calcutta 
course than of the Eton playing-iiclds— less of 
Brown and Buchanan than of Heath and Goodall— 
less of Writers* -buildings than of Pori land-place : 


“ Thursday, 23rd.—Wrote along letter to my father. Got 
a new moonshee, the other having left with much insolence. 

Friday, 24.1 Ju —Wrote to GocdulL “ 

8 f a i u xhiy } 2 ,1 ih DI t to. 

Sunday ^ 20 th, —To my mother. 

Monday, 27th .—-Read and igned the declaration, and was 
admitted into college—being the first ever admitted into die 
College of IA rt W illiam. 

Turn lay, Wth. —Wrote to my mother, 

Wednesday, 2D fit ,—Wrote to Lloyd, bookseller* Die d at 
Cruttendon' 1 ?* Mure arrived fioi-r Cawnpore. 

N,B. During this month I daily did something in Or: w: ' 
ol studies, and find myselfat the end of it impru, X 1 1 ve 
not wiitten down an account ot them, as my mem my could not 

Mou.Jfe’s tutor iu Eton—Lift crwimJs Iiesid -mnfetet iod then prC/Toet vf that 
college. 



afford one. Of what nature they may have been, must be 
hereafter proved at the college examinations, and the degree 
of prainr, or discredit, I may 00 the bert criterion 

by which to judge whether - n J tlmc has beel1 thrown awa 7 
not. I cannot boast ^ havin g a PP lied 60 much a31 °«S h b for 
of all disagreeable- Indies, the first steps of a language are most 

disagreeable. 

Saturday > 2// d °f —At BazefePs in the evening, 

SundaiS 3rtf. — Church. Barton came and took up his quar¬ 
ter* 

Monday, Went to the Provost’s chambers, read the dc 
idarstions, tS:c., and was admitted the first on the list of the Col¬ 
lege of Port William, Signed my name to tlie Rindostanee, 
Ptrsi n j Greek, Italian, French ? and Latin languages, [Remark 
particularly: This is the anniversary of my going to Eton, 
viid my taking leave of Dr. He a fell,] There was a grand dinner 
at college* where tlie Governor- General, Lord Wellesley, was 
present. lie was remarkably attentive to me. Went to Mr-: 
Palmers, 

Tuesday^ 5tL — Had a dinner at home, Shcrcv, Chester, 
Poll % and Plowden. 

Wednesday y 6th, —nnivemtry of my leaving Eton. The 
last time I saw GoodaU, Tonson, and C rose— a Sad, sad day. 
Called ai Mm, Potts after college dinner, 

Thursday^ 7th.— Dined at home, Bayley came. Received 
a Lttcr from my mother and Grose. 

Friday, Hth,— Heard from Cawnpove* [From this to Mon¬ 
day* forgot*] Monday, examined in Persian by Edmon- 
ttone and Bay ley a- Put in the slcth, or actually the second 
class. 

Tvr.'dtty .—Hind ostanee lectures. Got a new moonsho; 

1 Iilahood-deem 

rl\uInmlay. —I.atin Icetores. 


* Taia elionhl have hft-u written was ^ubsoquenLlv adistingu ished jj> 
iiuHie Caj.iTnip.J5nlfli4t was then ont- litical officer, arui cn East- Jffl'li ft Di¬ 
et tiit? Ifrpfkftfori of tliv CoJlc^u, Ik rector. 
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Thursday^ 22nd .—This day twelve month, my brother left 
the fleet at St. Helen's ; and came up to London, the lari time 
I saw him. Nor have I heard from him. Grod forbid he should 
have met with any accident! 

Thursday^ 4/A of Jtme* —Was at the levee. Tlio Lord be¬ 
haved to me with marked attention, and gave myxgeneral in¬ 
vitation to Barrack pore. Such civility froft Lord Wellesley 
] 3 no common thing. 

IVcdncsday, 17//r—Heard from my brother in China. This 
day week, moved into the Buildings. 

Thursday i 18 fA,—Wrote to my father requesting to return. 
On his answer depends my happiness in lif e y 


This was written in the middle t>f June. The 
exhausting climate of Calcutta bad now for some 
mouths been (loins: its sure work upon the young 
stranger; and be felt, as hundreds before and after 
bim have felt— worn, weary, and dispirited',- need¬ 
ing some great exertion to shake off the depressing 
influences which were surrounding bim, and yet 
utterly incapable of making it. lie bad been ap¬ 
plying himself somewhat too closely to bis studies; 
the mind bad been on the stretch, and tlic body had 
been inactive. He bad neglected to take that re¬ 
gular exercise which, in moderation, contributes so 
nuch to the health of the resident iu hot climates. 
He was not addicted to field sports; he did not excel 
iu athletic exercises of any kind. He said that lie 
was “ out of his element ’’ amidst such scenes : and, 
now that the tunc for the. more strenuous activities 
was [cist, lie had not, like most of bis cotempovarics, 
the unfailing resource of the saddle to fall back 
upon -seasonable in all months, from /ruvuary to 
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December. The brisk Arab and the open plain were 
nothing to him, for he did not delight in equestrian 
recreations. Foul vapors gathered about him ; and 
there was nothing to disperse them. In these fiery 
months there is a general stagnation of the social 
atmosphere. A. few languid dinner-parties feebly in¬ 
dicate that the spirit of hospitality is not dead, but 
sleepeth. Even the natives of the country shrink 
from the fierce glare, the scorching winds, and the 
intolerable dust of the summer solstice. How, then, 
when the sun is up, can English gentlemen pass 
about from hmise to house, to visit one another, 
or indulge freely in mid-day intercourse ? The hot 
weather is generally a period of dreary isolation. 
Aon exist through the long days iu feverish impri¬ 
sonment, if they can; but every one has enough to 
do in looking after his own individual life; he has 
buttle of any kind to bestow upon bis neighbours. 
Doubtless, therefore, Charles Metcalfe, at this time, 
n-'Und himself lonely and dispirited—languid and ex¬ 
hausted— with all sorts of sickly fancies preying 
upon bis mind. He was dissatisfied with the Pre¬ 
sent; bo - /as hopeless of the Puture; and, worse 
if m all, he was regretful of the Past. “Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow” was pressing heavily upon him; 
for he clung to the memory of “happier things.” 

life seemed to him to be without an object. It 
is a great tiling, doubtless, to “ stud, the native 
languages.” If is vei/ right that ibis should be the 
unvarying formula of advice to all embryo Indian 
statesmen; but, however advantageous the results 
may be, this ttudy of the native languages is a dreary 





occupation in itself. A young ma u in his teens may 
be iorg'ivcu it* Lis spirit is not stirred by it to any 
ver y lofty pitch of enthusiasm—if hi 3 does not ap¬ 
preciate the privilege of gathering mi tier the "guid¬ 
ance of a moonshee the unlovely knew ledge of the 
■Eastern world, with a thermometer standing at 
90 deg. in the shade, I do not, therefore* seek to 
disguise the fact, that before Charles Metcalfe had 
been a year in India, he was eager to go home again. 
Le';. us L -ead his own account of the matter. 

“ At the latter end of June,” he wrote in his jour¬ 
nal some months afterwards, “there was an exami¬ 
nation, which placed me fifth on the list of TTf n- 
dostanee scholars, and last of the first class. This 
brought praise upon me, as I had arrived in the 
country after all those who were examined with me, 
to the nuuxtber of thirty. Lord "Wellesley told me he 
considered my progress greater than that of any 
other. Iljs attentions to me have been, on every 
occasion, marked and flattering. I spent a week of 
the July vacation at Umooar, or Oorcapava, on a 
bog-Punting party. I was out of my element, 1 
afterwards; wrote my ecsay on the College; it was 
ore of tlif> ten best sent into the Lord, The next 
twm passed over my head without any ntt ution to 
my studies—my mind being too much occupied with 
the thought of my melancholy situation. I wrote 
repeated and urgent letters to my father on the mb- 
jeefc of re turn, and know not how my fate Is to be 
decided. I cannot exist here; the idea f it my 
t’ther niay refuse, renders me thoroughly miserable. 

1 b:ui projected u trip up the river for the meal-mu 
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with Hamilton, JVjid we were on the point of setting 
off when, a flight rder broke out upon me, which stopped 
us, and now t jonfoies me to Calcutta, and almost to 
the house. i find from it how much inferior the 
most excruc iatmg bodily torment is to mental agony 
—the resul t of reflection and too much, sensibility. 
I cannot c mist in absence of my family. I have 
been exceedingly unwell throughout the rains. Ill- 
health is a very inferior consideration with me. I 
am, however, willing to believe that the sufferings 
I at presc: -t labor under will be shortly removed, 
and that It hath pleased Almighty Providence to 
ordain me this time of penance that I mny learn 
Humility, Patience, and Obedience to his Divine 
will. TIow awful is the thunder of the Lord, which, 
growling o’er our heads, proclaims his power— how 
mighty is his vengeance—how dreadful hi 1 wrath! 
Who shall oppose it? Man, remember the fall of 
our G reat Ancestor. He sinned, and mark h is punish¬ 
ment. M —[ October 5 th } 1801. ] 

There would be enough in the mere fact of the 
physical ailments, to which reference is here made, 
to account for all this depression of spirit. The hoi 
weather had exhausted young Metcalfe’^ strength, 
and the rainy season had utterly prostrated him. 
pr.t the ■’flaring.-; which he endured are n ot wholly 
to be attributed, directly or indirectly, to these 
causes, lie was a youth of very quick affections. 
The pnlsatio; s of that warm human heart were ever 
keeping him in a state of unrest. From the soli¬ 
tude. of his chamber in the City of Palaces, his 
thoughts went hack with reverential Jove to his 







young ambition. 


«L 


oltf home in Portland-#^- And there was one 
fair form, which, filling all his boyish imagination 
with visions of delight, was ever flitting e c.. , 
him and his books, making dim to his dazzled sign 
the Oriental characters which lay before him. If is 
whole heart nntravclled turned towards -au ant , 


and lie was twelve thousand miles away* 

Kor was it only his boyish love that made India 
distasteful to him. His boyish ambition had already 
been fired. A mysterious power within him had 
suggested that he was destined to be great. He 
thought that he saw the end dearly before him; but 
so little did be understand the adaptation of means 
to that end, that he believed his success in life de¬ 
pended upon his immediate return to England. 
Under the influence of a strange intermixture ot 
prescience and blindness, be implored ids father to 
obtain for him, through the influence of Lord Gren¬ 
ville, an appointment in a public oinco at home,*- 
for he believed that such an appointment, however 
insignificant, would be a stepping-stone to ultimate 


greatness. 

He was a mere boy at this time—bo had not com¬ 
pleted his seventeenth year. But he had begun to 
think of the day when his biographer would trace, 
with deepest interest, his puerile aspirations through 
the records of his Common-place Book. “ >"o man,” 
wrote young Charles Metcalfe, in the autumn of 
1801, “can be forced into greatness without Ambi- 


a It is sai(1 fUat the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington* in early life, petiuonel his 
friends to proLt.it. for liirn some email 


ivil npi>£,i'ilmclit, that He "“K 1 " : 
iteCam tl.amilitary Berjlw.in 1'.,.II 
ic 66 vr lutle ehfttof & rlwog* 
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tion. ^ But will every man who has ambition lie 
g':-eat ? jN t o one possesses more ambition than I do: 
an ® aH11 destined to he great ? If I quit this coun- 
1 1 j j I may bo; and it is one ot the reasons for my 
desiring it so ardently. I cannot help thinking, 
should I hereafter be great, of the fervor with which 
my biographer will seize upon these slight memo¬ 
randums, and record them to an eager public as a 
proof of my indulging in youth and in distant climes 
!idc ’- of becoming a great character on the theatre 
of the world. . Ambition takes its rise from vanity, 
oi l in proportion as a man is ambitious, he is vain 
r am, therefore, one of the vainest creatures upon 
earth-ahd I believe I am. There is, however, a 
vo-t distinction between vanity and presumption. 
ie latter will show itself when the other cannot 
P er ceivcd. I am free from the latter, for T have 
f wa ? s the appearance of Modesty. This modesty 
JS not Msunwdj.it proceeds from bashful ness, and 
however superior I may internally fancy myself, I 
m. e never the boldness to communicate my thoughts 
fj Jore any number of persons. Even if a third per- 
son 13 I -sent, I have a padlock on my mouth. But 
v hence arises Vanity ? A vain person would answer 
m,lsejf V Pr °m knowledge, abilities, 1 Ac. I, indeed 
am inclined to believe, that all men of ability so 
*jo.53ess vanity (distinct from presumption), viz., they 
Imve a consciousness of their own powers, which is 
■u) innate vanity. It, does not, however, follow, that 
all men who have vanity should possess ability. 
-Ambition arises from a consciousness of our own 
powers, or Vanity; and this again from Ability 
lhe most ambitious are the most vain; but the 
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I believe 
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most vain are not always the mCS£ 

Egotism irises from, Vanity j otlienvise, I should 
not have devoted two pages to an examina* 1031 hf 
my own character. If we were to search our hearts, 
wc should find them very faulty." 

Thus reasoned the clever boy, not unmindful oi 
the possibility of all this finding its way into print 
half a century afterwards*, under the hands of a “ fer¬ 
vent biographer.”! It Seems to have been his ambi¬ 
tion at this time to take part in the strife of English 
politics, and to make his way to eminence through 
the House of Commons, He could not believe that 
Hindostattee and Persian would help him on the 
road to Paine. <c Language,” lie wrote, cc is the 
most disgusting; History the most delightful of 
studies : La w 1 a the most perplexing ; Polities the 
most noble of professions. To be an independent 
member of. the British House of Commons is the 


highest honor next to being Prime Minister of (I rent 
Britain. Pitt is the first man in Europe; still greater 
by his Resignation.” And still thinking of the ca¬ 
reer of English statesmanship which might lie before 
him, the young civilian pushed aside Ids Persian dic¬ 
tionaries and grammars to write eager letters to his 
father, dv oiling upon the misery of his condition 
and the hopelessness of his prospects, and praying 
for emancipation from the thraldom wlnel was de¬ 
stroying all the happiness of bis life. 


* ‘‘S.«C•innon-pLu.’ 1801. nf Hivdi'wnui# ~Iy .vs huiwlivi:, 

i It i?Yiul mi worthy c; rerenrk. lhal Tlio impres- sumo favorite i>oiiior 
youn- McU’abad Iwi stu-tv my generally lie disc- :i»l ’UV* * 

\1 iirh'rfiiiteiuilt nnj 1 :<ju> -. ' 13 writings r- 3 ' Uiti yo;in^. [ iiu1,3il ’ :J 

eftlriea iu hh Cotmtt dt i T'litoc Book aro is not tho less ■ ! 
t'Hhirr Maxims l ■ •- _■ s•«sitir r ficiuusntm 

mixtiire of both - At this eitrly ym r- A 
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How these letters were xeceiYed at Lome ■will pre¬ 
sently be to; r i, Xn tlio moan, ivhile, what he called 
a slight reprieve came from another quarter. All 
through the months of October nncl November, he 
ha^ been a prey to anxiety and dejection,* but the 
remedy was close at hand. What young Metcalle 
needed at this time to disperse the vapors which 
were clouding his happiness was simply a life of 
Action. He was weary of the stagnation of stu¬ 
dent-life; and, perhaps, he was beginning to un¬ 
derstand that the “misery” which, as he said, was 
pressing so heavily upon him, was in part at least 
the result of physical causes, imd that movement 
might alleviate, if it could not wholly cure the dis¬ 
ease. So it happened, that when it became known 
that the Government purposed to despatch an Em¬ 
bassy to the Arab States, he solicited Lord T\ el- 
lesley, who was not unwilling to sanction the young 
writer’s premature escape from College, to appoint 
him an Attache to the Mission. The request was 
re tdily granted, and Mr. Charles Metcalfe was ga¬ 
zetted as Assistant to the Embassy to the Arab 
States. 

But he never joined the appointment. " I was 
appointed,” he wrote in his journal, a short time 
ufteru ards, “Assistant to the Embassy to the Arab 
States, on the 3rd of December. I afterwards (having 
tLe option, for which I feel sincere gratitude to 

' li The a hub of October and Ko- eteUrnt to the Embury to tliD Arnbhi* 
T^mb-d 1 ," • ■'■■te ri'i th- id Vi>: De- wHdi Mtu&thn I ;'.m}bpd for 

eerr r t tl )m?e p' ^ in mswery pro to Lord Wellesley I lmv« left Cd- 

tc. b i/ from «o anxiety t ■ know my tege,: 1 that (3uiagre^pti>ie restraint 
fate- 1 at hngtli have received & s t tend ant upon it” 
filial] t rv'prkvg by being ttppointcd As- 


APPOINTMENT TO THK PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Lord Wellesley) had my appointment changed; and 
on the 29th of December I mis appointed Assistant 
to the Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindiah.'' Colo¬ 
nel Collins, an old friend of young Metcalfe’s father, 
was then Resident at Scindiah 5 s Court. The ap¬ 
pointment was, therefore, full of favorable promise; 
and not the least of its advantages was that, in 
order to join it, the young civilian was compelled to 
undertake an extensive land journey, at a season of 
the year when travel urn, w J ia j s a long delight. 
So Charles Metcalfe, emancipated w-jin the tram¬ 
mels of College, packed up his goods anu 
and set out for the Upper Provinces. 

And so ended Charles Metcalfe’s .first year in 
India. The experienced Anglo-Indian reader will 
see in ii, peradventuro, the red ex ion of his own 
trial-vear. When throughout the hot months and 

I/ 

the rainy season of this year 1801, tile young exile 
felt an irresistible desire to return to bis old home, 
with all its charming associations of love and liberty, 
his longings were only those of a large proportion 
of the \oung exiles who, in loneliness of heart and 
captivity of person, struggle feebly through this first 
dreary season of probation. By the old, forgetful of 
their own experiences, this despondency, attributable 
as ii is in part to physical and ii! part to nwai 
causes, may be regarded as boyish weakness. But 
it is w -akness better than any strength. Charles 
Metcalfe had a very warm human heart; a u ' * :, ‘ J 
not think the reader will adtnirc him. the k- ior 
being forced to love him more. 
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.... j* etrka- -Meeting ivitk Lord Wdjesky'B Camp —Pageant rv 
Depart u~t “r^Prog^^ 53 nf the March-—Arrival at Agra-Letters to Mr. 

—Llf ■ at iBe Hi iderLcy—Colonel Collins— ifoue Corn: Hpondcnco— 
Return to Calcutta 


In the middle of the month, of January, 1802, 
Charles Metcalfe quitted Calcutta, travelling in a 
palanquin, to join his appointment. He had a long 
journey before him; for his destination was beyond 
the limits of the Company’s dominions, in the heart 
of those provinces lying between the Jumna and 
the jNerbuchla, which had been at this time little 
explored by British residents in the East. TheMah- 
rattna were then dominant in that fine country. 
The hereditary enmity of Scindiah and Hoi tar was 
rending and distracting it. It was what the natives 
called g u rdee-hu - ion k?t t —a time of trouble. 

At Out An 8'i .diuh held Tiis Court. British in¬ 
terests were represented there by Colonel Collins— 
on officer of the Company’s army, who in more 
than one political situation had done good service 
to the State ; hut whose private amiability was not 
equal to his diplomatic address. He had bean the 
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fnc.r/1 and associate of the elder Metcalfe, to ■whom 
he was mm h beholden; but still it was not -without: 
some misgivings that the young writer now found 
himself on his way to join the family of a man who 
was not reputedly of a temper calculated tc win. 
the confidence and affection of youth. These 
doubts, however, did not much or long disturb 
him. He started under happy auspices, ^hieh be¬ 
came still happier as he proceeded northwards. 
Lord "Wellesley was then on his way to the Ceded 
Provinces of Oude, progressing -with the true pomp 
of the Sultan; and at Cawn^Mo vm mg Metcalfe 
ernne up with the vice-regal cortege, and was in¬ 
cited by the Governor-General to join it. 

-*■ teh Calcutta,” thus journalised the yotm°- 
i .Titer, “ on the 11th of January, end arrived at 
Pen a res on the 19tli, where I was very lindly 
entertained by Mr. JS cave, and saw my godfather, 
Jacob Eider.* I quitted Benares on the 21st, ‘ 



E 
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Hopped some horns with Colonel %d at Al#*; 
baa a nd arrived at Cawnpore on the 1th. Iiexe 
I i’nnd all my friends and relations, and was very 
happy. But, alas ! happiness cannot last long. I 
quitted Cawnpore on the 30tli (my birthday) with 
Lord Wellesley, whose permission to accompany 
him wa g very graciously given; and after very 
agreeable marches (considered the whole time as 
one of his family) arrived at Lucknow on the 5th 
of February. 1802. Our time was most agreeably 
passed in a variety of magnificent shows. The 
fireworks ez&»wW any I ever saw. The elephant 
fights did not equal my expectation. I returned 
on the 14th of February to Cawnpore.” 

From this station, where he resided at the house 
0 f yif. Richardson,* a member of the Civil Service, 
lie wrote to one of his college friends — John 
Walter Sherer, then a young man of high promise, 
which his after-career of usefulness fulfilled— the 
following enthusiastic account of tlie pageamn at 
Lucknow. In the suite of Lord Wellesley he had 
begun to think that the bright Oriental tinting 


judicial line, and the line of collcc- 
tic * tun you can- -altogether, I Hope* 
or till that some great reform takes 
pjfiQo in those lines* Recollect, 

fellow, that l write to you in 
r-erl’vctconfideEj.e*nml not t ’Tin .:- 
i;.oimn unication, Tliettfs i: car cel y a 
0 ta.ii In either of tin: linos I allude 
to that will agree with me in opinion. 
Ttso diplomatic lino is what I would 
rccomEB®ud your turnup your mind 

tOd 

11 Your dislike to the country enfft 
hi gicater t hm mine was fur the first 
twe!wrnnrnh > it will wear off i am 


convinced, hut perhaps not so noon in 
a college. However, when you reflect 
vrhnt satisfaction it will give your 
father and mother to hear of your 
getting a medal, I niu wire you’ll 
xrd to deserve one* «ad then I 
will attack Collins, for I 1, pc to 
you fixed either with him at Luck¬ 
now, or at Poona-i, X should be most 
happy to st '- yon, but t would not ’-ti 
noy account have yon think of leav¬ 
ing College under any pretence what- 
over-" 

* Mr. Xikrh . iLon was the hutbund 
of one of Metcalfe's a nuts. 
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of the “ Arabian Nights” had nothing fabulous 
about it: 


CHALLES WETCAEFE TO J* W. SHEftEE. 


,& Cawnpore. Fob, 17, 1802* 


“ My beau. SliEKEXij—I have lately returned from Luck- 
now, whither I accompanied the Marquis. I consider myself 
fortunate in having had such an opportunity ; for Rich a one 
will never most probably occur again. We left on 

the 30th of January, and, after four days* very pi ea " aTlt march, 
encamped within three miles of Lucknow, TJi e Nabob s tents 
wore pitched between us and the town, wk not 
entered since hia return from Cawnporc. His 1 ^ordship e escort 
consisted of his Majesty’s 7£Hh, and 18-th Reg'xment ol Native 
Infantry, with the 3rd Regiment of Native f rivalry, and two 
troops ol the 27th Light Dragoons, exclusive his own body¬ 
guard » With camp followers, &c, s wo must have formed an 
encampment of above 20,000 men* Two ^fd\e Nabob’s sous 


Came M Lord Wellesley’s tent to conduct him, and shortly 
au* jyu 1 n by the Nabob, the 

Igulent, and nil the English and native notable inliabi touts 
oi Lucknow. His Lordship and the Nabob i,a>. v j tJlG g{lmc 
elephant (the whole part, were provided with this eonV cvancc) 
and commenced the procession with every possih j_ 0 f 

magnificence. I do not think a finer spectacle could have 
ever hr I ore been seen. Every display of Asiatic and Europe u 
magnificence was to be seen in our procession. We had a 
Ergo body of European soldiery (the finest sight we know of 
m England), at the same time everything of Asiatic splendor 
winch the mind can fancy. The innumerable cancouno of 
elephants (the grandeur of which animal seems to have ap¬ 
pointed it particularly for a procession of thi- nature), decorated 
o ith costly trappings, was no small part of my admire: 'on. 

ic aery dresses formed a spectacle of magnificence, and the 
two nations seemed to vie with each ether in their splendor. 



The Calcrtts cavalry, I can assure you, was not the least 
elegant* His Lordship, in the true style of Eastern pomp, 
rlktributed Ms rupees with a liberal hand. The streets had 
been fresh painted, and those of the merchants were lined 
with the most beautiful silks of various patterns* The tops of 
the houses (with which we were brought to a level by our, 
elephants) were covered with musicians and dancing-girls ; 
the streets under our feet crowded with millions anxious to 
net: t'v. ^rand ^ procession* Everything recalled to my memory 
the * Arabian Nights/ for every description of any such pro¬ 
cession which -1 ever met with in history, even the celebrated 
Triumph o£ Au X elian (I think i i was the Emperor), when he 
led Zcnobia an* : j Tiri dates* captives, of which Gibbon gives 
an account, completely beggared by it. I am aware that 
any attempt ol ir \ nc xo gj vo an i^ ea 0 f y^hat I saw will be very 
VlU c Vfe were . received at the NabcS’s at breakfast under a 
salute* I here we re gomo inconveniences, as there always will 
bo in n thing of th j s kind,—such as the noise of th music, the 
.lies of the scrambl crSt the crush of elephant* which — 
times truly alarming*. 

a xhc Nabob an- 1 ^ ie Lord g rcw so arched e£iC ^ °*ker, 
that the Nabob declared that he could nob exist unless n 
always dined breakfasted in company with the Lord. Wo 
were, therefo re * constantly annoyed with ceremony. The lire- 
- j*,„ ..ad illuminations which ho exhibited to m were the 

Piu : splendid I could over have conceived an idea of* I was 
rather disappointed in the elephant fight ; this animal does not 
Bql nn to possess valor equivalent to his size or strength ; yet 
to have seen it i-i certainly a matter of curiosity* The Nabob's 
bom are remarkably fine* Jlis pleasures nre all in the English 
way ; he is fond of horses, dogs, hunting, &c., &c, Ills 
breakfasts, dinners, houses, are completely English, lb struck 
me very forcibly m worthy nf remark, that a Mussulman prince 
should sit after dinner merely fox the purpose of handing about 
the bottle, though of course he did not drink* lie has a French 


* This should liavo Icon * rittou T^(rkut. 
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cook and a military band of English instruments. I at length 
grew qui te tired of the variety of ceremonies, and, after gra¬ 
tifying my curiosity in seeing whatever was to be seen, I paid 
my last respects to his Lordship on Sunday. lie has not 
quitted Lucknow, He was very attentive to me and kind. 
Remember me to all friends. Direct for the present to 4 T. 
Richardson, Esq., Cawnporef 


“ Yours very sincerely, 


CL T, Metcalfe . 5 


it 


* After enjoying the society of my friends for 
another fortnight,” continued the young journalist, 
writing at Mynpooree on the 7th of March, “ I 
left it on the 2Gth. Arrived on the 27th at Eut- 
tchghur, which I (quitted on the 5th of tliis month, 
after having experienced a great deal of kindness 
Irom Mrs. Collins, and of attention and politeness 
from General Stuart. The change of scene which 
I have for the last two months experienced has, 
in some measure, diverted my iind from that con¬ 
stant brooding over my misery to which I have for 
too long a period given way. But no variety, no 
pleasures, can prevent me from frequently recur¬ 
ring to the probability of my happiness being 
sacrificed to worldly ideas of Prudence. Alasl 
how little is happiness consulted in general. But 
I must not indulge in these reflections; 1 ’* 

At this time young Metcalfe kept two journals; 



first OFTTCI Ai EXTERIENCKS. 

one a diary of Ms travels, the otlier what lie called 
a « Common-place Book,” or record of Ms thoughts; 
liie objective and the subjective being scrupulously 
separated from each other. In the latter he wrote 
as follows, on that same 7th of September, in his 
tent at Jlynpooree: 

u S 1 JNDAV.—I have just been reading divine service, W hat 
a strong impression docs it always leave upon the mmd ? and 
how well calculated are the prayers to inspire one with a true 
spirit of religion. The Sabbath is (to the shame of mankind 
K; it said) but very seldom attended to: in India, it is Parti¬ 
cularly neglected; so that even the day when it returns is not 
known., nor marked by any single act of devotion. It appears 
t j ice necessary to religion to bring it to one's serious attention 
at fixed periods, Bor the want of this, the English in India 
have less virtue in them than elsewhere, and cannot impress 
tlia natives with a good idea ol our religion. 

I am. Over the gate of the temple of Belphos was placed 
the word according to Plutarch signifying ‘Thou Art' 

_, a confession of the nothingness of man, and n homage 

voniiy of the Divinity to whom alone appcii ins existence. 
IT r, well does this Fagan inscription agree w ith the 1 am of 
Holy Writ: 1 

On the following day the young traveller left 
FI npooree, and on the 10th he ciosscd the confines 
of the Company's territories. The narrative pi 
bis travels cannot be carried on better than in his 
own words: 

<■' March 9/A.—From GbumwaJ to Shekoabad. A battali u 
of sepoys was encamped at the latter place, I saw nothing, 
hov evcr t of any of tli c oilkcrs, It is a s tra nge ci rcumVance 
tk t, so far from all white faces, and not having Been one 
since quitting Futtehghur, I :-hould not have greedily seized 
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upon this opportunity of obtaining society. I did not, howe\ ei, 
for reasons peculiar, I believe, to my own disposition. It seems 
equally strange that no one hero should have thought me 

worthy of notice. ^ 

March mt/L —From Shekoabad to Fcrozabad. I this morn¬ 
ing quitted the Company’s territories. Ferezkbad belongs to 
Scindiah, and is part of General Perron's Jaghirc, The annul, 
or governor of the place, came to pay hh respects. He- is a 
civil, shrewd, sensible man. He had heard the news of the 
peace, and inquired if a monarchy had been restored in France. 
Our conversation was chiefly political ; and he observed, turn¬ 
ing to my moonshce, who was in the tent, that the English 
were the only nation who could deteat the French, and drat 
this was owing to their navy* He made many other clo\er 
>bSQrvations ; among others, he said that the design ot the 
French in invading Egypt was clearly to forward their plans 
upon India [ and concluded by observing that he did not think 
it would be a lasting Peace. I never met with a v. Lvc of 
India who appeared to have such rational ideals ol European 
politics. He was a native of Lahore, and his ancestors were 
0 osbeck r Fartu rs. 

March 11 th .—From Fcrozalrad to Eatimadpeor On tic 
ro.id I frequently passed rums of palaces and in&usulcunw. 


Tbo sight of those old ruins -corns to have tlirov. ii 
him again into a contemplative mood; for when he 
reached the baiting-ground he opened his Common¬ 
place Book ? and recorded the following boyish re¬ 
marks : 


ci Advice.— The generality of mankind are very mud of 
giving advice, and that on the m«wt trivial subject- 4l! y° 11 
will take my advice 1 is in every man mouth on cvcr\ ovca- 
sson. Same force it upon you: if you believe them, it pracec.^ 
entirely from anxiety for your welfare, >’■ hei 111 ^ *_ u 
lo gratily a talkative disposition, or display tlieh knowledge 




and wisdom, t here arc o there who expect, should you ask 
their advice, that you must of course act according to it ? and 
-nould you not do so, feel themselves highly insulted. I would, 
therefore, recommend every one (unless it be on matters of 
gre L t importance) to act according to the dictates of one's own 
judgment ; or if this is not to bo depended upon, he should 
gr e his advisers to understand that he is still determined to 
maintain a reference to his own decision. If you are advised 
by a thousand persons, you will probably receive a thousand 
different opinions. Trust to your own judgment, after having 
maturely considered the circumstances of your case, and, al¬ 
though you may sometimes err, your decision will often prove 
just — [Emimadpoor Camp, March 1 1th t Thursday, ISG2.1 
Dispositions of Children,—I have frequently been" led 
t > consider how far from the dispositions of children we may 
form a ju:-t idea of the characters they will support as men, 1 
am alma . induced by reflection to believe, that those tempers 
which appear the worst in infancy may produce the finest 
characters in manhood. Obstinacy in the child becomes Reso- 
u.non in the man, Cunning is but the prognostic of Wisdom. 
Sidteimess grows up to be Patience, And in Fierceness arc 
planted the seeds of Courage. I should never bo grieved at 
f’emug a child commit a theft and avoid all detection, because 
I should believe that when a man lie would be enabled to 
negotiate u treaty with skill, head an army with address, or 
even govern a nation with ability. Bit these syi nptoma must 
be properly managed to produce those good effects, for they 
ac as liable to a wrong turn as a right one, and then they are 
i n iorerunnera of the blackest passions. A public school is 
L e proper stage for such dispositions to act upon, If, again, 
wa examine those tempers which parents are m fond of ob¬ 
serving in their offspring, we shall find, I think, that they 
arc capable ot being extremely injurious. I have known a 
ib . i mother delight In the very passions of her darling boy, 
because when the storm had once blown over the sky became 
again acrene snd culm, lit no aware tual if this hastiness was not 
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rooted out before the age of manhood, it would expose her 
son to numberless perils, universal quarrels, and the general 
detestation of society. When I hear a child spoken of as being 
as mild as a lamb, as pliable as a twig, and as submitting 
without a murmur to all treatment, I cannot avoid the reflec¬ 
tion that be will be a weak man. Yet may those tempers 
be so educated (for I cannot use a word more expressive of my 
meaning) as to produce nothing but virtuous and enviable 
characters. Education, in fact, is the sculptor of men’s minds, 
and from it alone can the most conspicuous virtues and most 
contemptible vices be engrafted in tire bosoms of mankind.” :k — 
\JSc. timadpoor Camp, JMarch \llli, 1802.) 


Tito next stage brought tbe young traveller to 
Agra, then a city garrisoned by Mahratta troop?, 
under a Dutch commander. To the English in 
India it was little known except by report, and 
Charles Metcalfe, when lie explored the wonders of 
the Taj-Mahal, trod where few of his countrymen 
had trodden, and sate down to describe in letters 
and journals what had seldom at that time been 
described by an English pen. Half a century has 
passed away, and the Taj has become the standing lion 
of the English traveller and the stock-subject of the 
English journalist. But custom cannot stale its in- 
linite variety ; and every new writer has something 
new to say about it. To young Metcalfe it appeared 
as the realisation of the Legendary and Traditional, 
with all the charm of freshness about it. He said 
that it was very beautiful, and " beyond descrip¬ 
tion but that it wanted grandeur, and soggesti d 

4 “IIIlink a puLriic school is not pliant to resist i!n> loHU'tariur.fl to 
l prop tip education of those tlispcv which they will ihtro be exposed, 
sitifiu * tin uej aro too w-ak ami too -iX M- 
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no solemn thoughts. The entries in his journal are 
brief : 

££ March 12$—From Eatimadpoor to Agra. The eye was 
everywhere struck with the view of heaps of ruins, lamenting 
in forcible language the oppressive ravages of Time, A con¬ 
siderable time elapsed before I could get my baggage over 
the river—the elephants swam. Whilst my tents were pro- 
paving, 1 took up my quarters in the Taj-Mahal. This is 
said by many—among others by the artist Zoffany—to be the 
finest building in the world. To attempt to describe it would 
be presumption* for it is far above description. Shah Johan 
h b uied here with Ids wife ; this building was originally 
intended for her, and it was his design Lo have built a fellow 
to it on the opposite side of the river for himself. The ground 
ior the purpco was enclosed with a wall, which still remains, 
though in a very ruinous condition. The centre building of 
this wonderful edifice is composed entirely of white marble* 
iuhned with different colored marbles, cornelians, agates, and 
other curious stones, in the form of Sowers, ribbon-, Scc. } 
v; h'eli arc executed with wonderful nicety and real uste. I 
went to the summit of the minaret. They arc more elevated 
tlian those of Lucknow, and present a very fine view of the 
fort and town. 

13//;.—I breakfasted by invitaf ; on with the Dutch com¬ 
mander, Colonel J. Bering. I found with him his son, who 
commanded in the engagement at Oujein, where Lis battalions 
were defeated; u Mr. Marshall, an Englishman; and two others, 
whose names I have not learnt. The breakfast con; hted of 
kedgeree (rice and eggs), fish, game, fowls, curry and. rice, 
>tew \ oranges, pears, pomegranates* eggs, bread and butter, 
cnk es of :■■!! kinds, pancukcs, and a numher of other did;e? t 
which have escaped my recollection-—among others, I had for* 
g ftten to enumerate cheese. The Dutchman was at polite as 
a Dutchman could be, and very well-meaning I am certain. I 
walked over some of the buildingThey are in general of 


THE TAJ-MAIIAX. 

beautifully inlaid, and admirably executed. The roofs 
ol many have been silver. These, however, have fallen a prev 
to the destroying hands of the Mahrattas, who have even 
stripped the rooms of the leaves of gold which covered the 
dowers in many places. Some of the rooms arc lined with 
small mirrors. I was conducted by Mr. Marshall and another 
gentleman, who showed mo the place where Shah Johan was 
confined while his sons were contending for his empire. It is 
a small octagon room where the ruler of all India spent this 
wretched portion of his life, not in the command of a single 
^-ave The walls wore white, but in many places the plaster 
1 ld dropped, and disclosed a colored wall, with gold and silver 
ornaments. It i , said that the Emperor had it whitewashed 

rail "° l l ° •W* of sudl 




O, tte Altering day he -• breakfasted and dined 
■ Dutchman, and examined the TaKM ini 

inth more attention." It a happy day, for Id' 
afleetionate heart was gladdened by the receipt of a 
letter from lm friend Sherer, which he sate down -it 
once to answer. “ I cannot better,” he wrote, “ ex- 
press the joy I feel at receiving yonrs of the 1st 
Than by answering it immediately. It has not been 

of the far-famed Taj-Mahal at Agra.” ■« h is 
dbme dosenptionhe added; -but I may endeavor 
° give you an idea of its materials.” And then 

IU ' Went 01110 s ^ eak of the wonderful mosaic, of the 
precious stones inlaid, of the elegant devices-but 
confessed that tlusee was something unsatisfactory 
U 1 a ’ he wrote—and the passage is worth 

more than whole pages of such description — " if 
}ou are not already tired of the subject, I will 
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veil you the impression that all this beauty anti 
elegance left upon my mind. Although I have by 
no means done it justice, yet you will he surprised 
when I tell you it left no impression upon my 
mind; T was not inspired with any of those sen¬ 
timents of awe, delight, or reverence with which I 
have viewed much less magnificent buildings, par¬ 
ticularly the colleges of the universities, or with 
■\viiieh I have heard the echo of my own footsteps 
oven in the cloisters of my much-loved Eton. All, 
Sherer, those were days of real happiness ! In those 
very cloisters has my youthful and ardent imagi¬ 
nation planned to itself a life of greatness, glory, 
and virtue — there have I been the orator, and 
discussed important topies in the Senate-house— 
there have I been the statesman prescribing terms 
to the wondering nations of Europe—there have I 
concluded peaces, commanded armies, or headed a 
party struggling for liberty; or, descending from 
those Ioftv views, there have I fancied mvself in 
private life, in the enjoyment of domestic happiness, 
the honored patron of a neighbouring hamlet. How 
crushed are all my hopes, my honors, and mj 
fancied glories ’ But you will say I am wandering, 
and in looking over the last page I find that I 
am,” And then he reverted to the wonders of the 
Taj ■ but ihe description is dull and prosaic after 
such “ wandering” as this.* 



* The CoudfulLng pajftftptt of this 
letter nifty 'hi givr-ti m r: noKw There 
at: son jo character!.; it; touches in it: 
i: I will id! you comcthing in my next 
ns wi ll of my .daps, and be'kvi me 
3 \\ i ! flmc^Tc’y fluttered that I pop 
any fiends, uml particularly each a 
friend, who take mi intercut in my 


concerns. I perfectly agree with you 
about the i ?a v- aud only rcy^rct that 
at. y of my umLapen th uga should he 
exposed to the public eye. Yon shall 
have iny sentimejiii -,.f the Peace 

shortly, In the mefut time, X 
you to write ami toll Hamilton to do 
m* from whom I have not received one 
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On flic XStli of March- Charles iletsalfe turned 
his hack upon Agra, and proceeded nponh j s journey, 
to Scindiah’s Court. On the evening of tliy- ^, 
halting at ADmdrikor, lie wrote again to his naend 
Sliercr. After liavinJ dismissed one mooiskee be¬ 
cause he was stupid, and another becaus; he was 
insolent, the young student had found i third, 
who was neither; and as he was as ready to appre¬ 
ciate good qualities as he was to resent bad ores in 
Ids native instructors, lie had come to the resolu¬ 
tion, after leaving College, to reward the services 
of the man to whom he believed Imnself so ruveh 
indebted for the proficiency which, during his year's 
residence in Calcutta, he had acquired in the know¬ 
ledge of the native languages. What shape the 
young writer’s gratitude assumed may be gathered 
from the following letter, which deserves record 
as a characteristic manifestation of the kindliness 
and generosity of the writer :* 


Cn. aLt5S METCALFE TO .T. IV. POBBEE. 

“ Qttiip of til. Auglo Stfthrfttta Allied Forces 
Heail-qxtmWrs, Mindokor, March 15, 1 soil. 

“ Mr beau Shebee,—M y letter of yesterday should have 
sadiced you fur the present line! X not forgotten in it to men- 


Jim*. I um quite alone, rmd have for 
n ier- time been so, and shall con- 
tmiio &o for another month or t wo, 
\ m: ^ 1 am ptckf.l ftp by our iric irl 
Jv>:,vunt RnoHuIMr, who Ms planted 
hunsrif in my road. I have a party of 
y .ipaxiy 1 ^ stpoy^ to which 1 receive 
? x dolor Lie rnciit rjf fifty Mahrattas; 
hut I &M11 prefer negotiating my way 
‘" stea(1 of forcing ft. i havi been 
‘ 1 advistd to sluti Mr© by the 
ivos ,nit pud others; bid with an ob- 

iuyksv. J pja tb<- ii’.ijnt roath. 3 
U \ ih ?. Hl-.vn.vapi.-,.! 

to the end of it.* 


On thy ft>11 owing <hiv he wrote in 
hi s Common-place Boo k - Mitahocd- 
ilcen *-have determined to = t ? It :n 
rupLOs nor mouth upon this . in, tv ho 
ro Ml deserves all that I tun « T ■> tor 
him. This add© 1 to his oLlr.r r-Airks 
will render him extremely cornier t- 
ahtef — [ Fatttknu.: Camp, March 
lath, isd. ] 

Nearly a year ar i wards he wrote 
opposite t thi- * ' —‘ * s * ri1 * 
dissuaded fr& tbi ns ! *iug • y uid 
tny mc&niL. J ^xpt^. — 



tion a subject wliich I particularly wished to write to you 
upon. Xt^rcla^s to our common friend Hilabood deem He is 
t r ic ovfy nattVe of India for whom I entertain any particular 
esteem which his merits loudly demand. It is no fault of his 
that I an. not at this moment a tolerable proficient in some one 
or other o' the Oriental languages. I am ashamed to say ho 
was throvn away upon me. He has now to deal with a better 
subject, Jenkins, # who will do him the justice he deserves. 
The gcod old man must have thought it very extraordinary 
that i should have left Calcutta without giving him any 
memorial of my regard: the reasons why I did so have been 
explained in a letter to Hamilton. I have been considering ol 
the n cans by which I can do him some permanent service ; and 
I iiuk that a monthly allowance will be the most so. Tell 
him, therefore, that he is to consider himself entitled to twenty 
rupees per month from January lost inclu ve- If I return to 
England, I must make amends for the loss of this allowance 
by it sum of 5 -me small value, but if I remain in India, it will 
continue to Hilalb death, unless I am carried off before him. 
Ic i a slight recompense, and by no means conics up to my 
wishes : but, as I have not the slightest idea of my own 
salary, and as, exclusive of camp equipage and travelling ex* 
pen505, I am obliged, for the sake of appearance* to maintain, 
r much larger establish me nt than I ever should have done in 
0 leutta, the sum which I have set apart for Hilal-oochdeen b 
as considerable as my ability, consistent with convenience, will 
admit of; this, however, I shall not feel in the least burden¬ 
some, and only regret that it cannot bo larger. As it is, k 
may serve to add to his comforts, I will shortly contrive sorrm 
means for his being regularly supplied; yet you must be 
ovare that I must have some trifling increase before I can 
effect this, Hive him, however, to understand that this allow¬ 
ance is to Commence from the 1st of January, 1802, and to con¬ 
tinue until some circumstances as above mentioned shall inter¬ 
im e to prevent iu I, however, by no means consider this? 
rriliiug recompense ns acquitting me from further obligation; 

* The late Sir chard Jenkins, GX’.B, 
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on the contrary, Hilal-ood-deeii will ever have L strong claim 
to any services I may be able*to render him ^ his family, 
and hi thus disposing of any benefits, in addition to gratifying 
my own sentiments of gratitude, I shall have i) m satisfaction 
of serving a man of solid merit and intrinsic worth 

“ I am not at all qualified to speak on the PeaCt^ jot I think 
we ought io Jmve made a better. I by no means apj >lwe 0 f cx , 
tensive territories, yet the French, I think, come t, 00 Y reli 0 q; 
.fhe reserve of their East-Indian territories ought tc> have been 
one article. All trie resignations are on our pari, Tr x p lC ^ w hat 
France did not gain by the War, she has acquired by the Peace 
—all her colonial possesions. The subtle, cunning y or 
pcidcy of Bonaparte lias bee.n manifest in the invasion 0 f p OI y 
tugal, the integrity of which is Bio greatest point Y >\nch wo 
have gained. For the *ikc of indemnification at q peace, ho 
- lid not m iiiplc to carry war and devastati on into defenceless 
country without even a plea; he has completely succeeded, 
for this country, the restoration of which is the me t favorable 
rrticlo, was not invaded until the year 1801, in which year 
peace was made. This treaty, I think, is more for the honor 
than the interest of our country* We reserve quite uitm^h, 
yet grant our enemas too much. Yet do wo sec Great Britain 
in her glory : take back, she s iys s those possessions my valian t 
: n have won, b d restore peace, liberty, and happiness to all 
1110 m 'tions of Europe groaning under your oppression, By 
uo means think that X object to it ; peace was necessary to all 
the world, and on the whole this is at least a glorious one. 

.. “ X have i^vcr experienced any comfort m India until oflate, 
™t! '?? W tr *TOffiag quite alone. I do nothin- but 
k.i • ng ,i i, Latin, and brench, and i have procured another 
E1 lallbut fe :od ''election of hooks. I rise early, read eon?t.autIy, 
eat heartily and sleep soundly—four blessings I never before 
enjujed in India. I never .\!lc<w myself to think of Engl an . 
-iiid 1 iecl the good effects cl ir.\ resolution, though inv v ows 
iji respect to it are the ijinic as ever* 1 have no rocm - '■'* 
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not had a wo rf l from him in answer to either of my letters. 
Idem ember me to him anu Wood. Lord \V. did not see tl . 
second and third essays. Depend upon it I feel more gratified 
by his approbation than I should by the prize, itself. Buchanan 
appears to Iu tV £ been officiating priest on the occasion, ^nd I 
casiiiot admi that his judgment was by any means ^ood; re- 
member, I ^peak of the first lot—I know nothing od the others, 
not having qpen them, 

u Yours very sincerely* 

« C. T, Metuali'k* 

X have entirely deserted Oriental literal 1 arc for the pro- 
fv nb find diall see the arrivals of yesterday in a short time turn- 
] :t _r U p thch“ noses —cn passant f Uidod must have blood; I ! ll give 
you Gil fof Gilt], who aro/ttic hopes of the rising' generation? 1 * 

The v -dr.ejjrcm on the Peace* set forth in (bis 
letter, seem. to hare set the young politician think¬ 
ing about- the condition of the armies of Europe- 
and on the following evening, halting at Puttehporc. 
lie niade this entry in his Common-place Book : 

4i Aimr.—A. very unjust opinion ha ol late been entertained 
by a certain description of persons* that the English army does 
not contain soldiers equal to the French. Their valor L 
never disputed; but it ia asserted that they are not such good 
soldiers, Experience teaches us that this opinion '$ founded, 
i a m ci i-v, or rather founded, In the campaign of 1799, 
in ilolbua, the superiority of our soldiers was evinced in every 
c cay omen t, : on in i\ at immediately preceding the retr< \i 
-d our army. 11 j were nhvayfl victorious, and mily tm:- 
adven-e fortune which had attended the allies In Switzcrku I 
occasioned our icLeat. The French were by th meruit 

l \.v U- vv Claudius TUid nun, he .’id nut see it vat anjt1iir.p v - 
Vica-Fcovost nf t\ic Coll/ ^. 1 Cud n: xr k, He. 4 Pray, r an ynu dr>s iv v 3 j 
Ironi kirn tyMeti Ai\ v Tvrstkr ,7ohn?’ On tvhMi John ni -1 that hi 

ot iills Tit it* } ia whifi I '«ry — 1 y’,; i ILnxij^ht he c njid, if lie hail tiinpA 
Kpr.tirini ti wok? jraurifie your e?j?- y 1 The reft*reuci.- is to KMuf c-U* - 
wu-ly, ’«ben an old dv Ilian rAscr v] t qtf Ti.«rrt« of Dr, odebrist. 
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enabled to send fresh troops to Holland; and immense rein¬ 
forcements •were every day arriving. Again, in Egypt, tire 
superiority of our soldiers was everywhere manifest again:! 
legions, oven which had. gained the title of Invincible. In fact, 
wherever the abilities of our common soldiers have been put to 
the test they have universally triumphed. The English army is 
in want of generals and oilier ”— {J^utteltpore Camp, March 
lOf/t, 1802.] 


On the 17tli of March, 'Metcalfe left Fnttehpore, 
and on his tray to Radowul his “ baggage was at¬ 
tacked by the banditti of the country, who were 
repulsed.” Many of his marches, at this time, were 
performed by moonlight. The increasing richness 
and beauty of the country through which lie passed 
excited pleasurable emotions in the mind of the 
young traveller; and day after day, as ho encamped 
“ tinder the elegantly-spreading banyan-tree,” or 
“ m a most elegant grove of banyan-1 rows, every one 
of which is in itself a grove,” lie recorded his 
favorable impressions of the abundant fertility and 
the romantic picturesqueness of the country of 
Mahrattas. TTcre and there he came up with bat¬ 
talions of Perron’s troops, and received compli¬ 
mentary presents, and visits, not merely of combi b 


meut, from their officers.* At 


At other places he was 
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warned of the contiguity of Holkar’s marauding 
band ; and “obliged to keep a sharp look out” 
But these things did not much to disturb Ms tran¬ 
quillity* or break in upon his meditations. Even in 
the near neighbourhood oi the banditti liis habit of 
moralising was not to be repressed, and we find 
him, with Kolkar’s troops within a few miles of 
him, opening his Common-place Book, and thus re¬ 
cording his opinion on the formation of character: 

« Dispositions op Children. —In tho 307th number of the 
Spectator, 1 find that the doctrine of natural abilities is sup- 
p rtod: viz., the Author, or Ms Correspondent* for they are in thh 
instance evidently one and the same, founds his observations on 
the principle that ‘ Nothing but Nature can qualify a man for 
any science. 7 The authorities in support of this argument are 
numerous; and scein almost of themselves capable of over- 
tin vine; every opposition, Socrates stands at the head. Dr, 
South : ml a Spanish physician, Juan Hkartos, arc quoted; 
and the support of the Spectator is not the most insignificant. 
It almost appears the highest- presumption even to think dif- 
ierently from such powerful thinkers, but as every one, the 
humblest and youngest individual, has and will ever have an 
opinion of his own, until something occurs to destroy it. 1 

mi.help dissenting from die above decision; and tun in- 
ilueuc'd by the following ideas in spite of the great authors 
above mentioned. However scattered—however inferior they 
ate, still they uiv those which have weight with me. I 
w ould tu tribute everything to educat5 >n, When i say ‘ Edi> 
t tion, 1 do not mean the period of life generally so called— 
that period which oinmcncc;. with the Alphabet and is al¬ 
lowed to conclude with College—hut the whole extent of our 
from the AVomb to the Grave—from Birth to Death ; or 
m lea:i as high up tu the ago of twenty-fix or thirty. The 
education r f the child - mmcnccd from the time In which he is 
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ahlc to seo, or Imagine anything. Something may even depend 
upon the article on which first the mind rests; a great deal 
depends on the woman to whom his first months are entrusted; 
and I should look upon the period from birth to the age of shv 
to be more important than any succeeding one* Chance lias a 
gmu influence in this period;—for instance, the accident of 
bung left alone in the dark, and any uncouth noise or circum¬ 
stance occurring, might leave an impression of horror upon an 
infant mind which would probably accompany it to the grave. 
Tins I assert from unanswerable experience. The woman to 
™hom m y infant years were entrusted used to convey me, by 
way of punishment, to a dark room, and represent the coming 
of the Old Man (a famous bug-bear in the mouths of nurses) 
as every minute to be expected* Here was I loft, whilst pro¬ 
bably the foolish woman would groan, and make use of several 
o tlicr means to terrify me. The consequence was, that ll iron ab¬ 
out mv childish and boyish years, I was a prey to the most 
horrid fears; and such an effect has thh treatment had upon my 
imagination, tl at I am even now much weaker on tin « point 
th.m I could wish to be.* Number!*. apparently trilling eir* 
cum stances teem with great events* A child from Teeing any 
bleeding animal in flic cries of death, might become a being of 
humanity or cowardice, accordingly as this impression w suc¬ 
ceeded by others which might bend it the one way or the oik 4 \ 

' hus every virtue, every vice, would, X think, find its ork: i m 
some such circumstance. As to abilities, I conceive them to 3 e 
1,11 acquired by education; and whence see abilities in a Clown, 
wc are “Gt to consider them as the offspring of nature, lor a 
Clown equally with a Peer I os an education, thou oh of a dideix at 
nature. Jlencc we meat with people in tire humblest walks 
hfe who would shine ir. any character, if properly trained to 
u > 1 nt their abilities are acquired. And it appears to me that 
I>r. S outh carried his argument to.a very extraordinary cm -nt, 


* Tit it* unAgtign hrn h«-i 

tUc Jirsl chapter of 
ll, U it vs r-ipfoduecd kero 



continuity of tho 
argument- tuny not 






when 3 1-3 almost asserts that there are bom lawyers, ch'irclutter, 
ploughmen, soldiers, politicians, merchants, mechanics, trades¬ 
men, someone thing or another, I believe the human mind 
at its birth to be as a blank sheet of paper, which receives 
vnuoij s tints or impressions—stains or embellishments—accord¬ 
ing to the bends into which it may falL I know not if any one 
ever had the same thoughts upon this subject, though I have 
some taint recollection of hearing that Locke had* I should be 
happy in the accordance of so illustrious an author/ 1 —[ Camp^ 
Mui&itxrat March 23rd. ISO2,] 

At Ivotahj it became apparent to him, for the first 
time, (hat he was a person of some consequence, 
and he was compelled to act a dignified official part. 
The Dewan, or minister of Zalim Singh, came to pay 
him a visit of ceremony, which it was Ms duty on 
the following day to return. Through streets lined 
with wondering inhabitants, “as if to view some 
Si range spectacle,” the young diplomatist went forth, 
more full of wonder than all the rest. He could not 
help reflecting on the little notice that would have 
been taken of Mm on entering any country town in 
England; and perhaps in Iris young ami bion he 
may have began to think that Indian ofiiciql liir 
Mts its compensations after oil. The incident is 
thus detailed in Ida journal: 

1 d hotah.- fa the afternoon [the Dew&n] came to 
m L ^ !j com r U visit 1 bud spread a white cloth over 

the fi-atriiigoo in the tent. I received him and hig relations and 
Mends before the tent, end l iter having embraced them led 
ihem in. I stated my? a with them according to the Ilin- 
dosianeo custom, and after the ceremony of distributing Psui 
and A Hr, ordered tuc prese nts to be brought, consisting of a 



gold watch, a brace of pistols, penknife, scissor?, and Hindavi 
manuscript curiously minute* To my greet annoyance, lie 
accepted the whole, which X had never intended, and which is 

not a very general practice. _ 

April 3rd—The necessity of returning the visit detained me 
here this day. The streets were lined with inhabitants as if to 
view some strange spectacle. I could not help reflecting with 
what indifference I should be suffered to pass into a town in 
England, and yet how much happier I should be* I was re¬ 
ceived with the same ceremony which I had practised* The 
presents consisted of four shawls, three pieces of muslin, one of 
silk, and one of orange-coloured cloth,” 


After a slight detention, caused by the accidental 
death of one of his follow ers, and the IriiidU desire 
of the young diplomatist to allow time for the 
friends of the deceased to “ perform their last duties 
to him, and a subsequent halt in expectation of ■- 
tying letters from Colonel Collins, Charles Met¬ 
calfe pushed on, through a bleak, barren country, 
differing greatly from the tortile regions between 
Agra and Kotah, to Oujein,* And on the 16 th of 


* The filth* v-mg d^erip -e pain 
^gc:', from ihe young writer 1 ® jour¬ 
nal, aro worth givm#: 

’ April 'Waited tiU after break fast 

fur lottery from Colon v>l ColUn... ^ Kg- 
living i me, nuitehod, with Llurty- 
t >ght men from the ftajdlh, and my 
Hjivildar*ft guittf til HiiodhutU dis¬ 
tant right cow through the most «&- 
vage, bleak, dreary desert i ever had 
idea of—omo vast rocky phi in or 
lilma r:jdr t for there was scarce iy an 
of v irth, and wherever flowers 
Kt ow. they were without a single leaf; 
f v -ry tree tbm appeared had its 
branched e;d Iirfy hurt, In t he mi ls fc 
tens will! nUiuds .1 tiyyoonn like 
Palmyra cr Tjdiuw ;ii U<! Dc*crt—a 


spot which apiw ar» to great ; Ivan- 
Luge, for U*tv\cn Rota and it, a di‘> 
taiice of t u there was not an 

inhabitant nor a hut, nor a ? I: 
of water. The wind, blowing a a u 
through a, furnace, wru too hijM tJ 
admit of ii\y nems? any chattel*\ ao 
that L wa^ expos* i <v my clt^lmot fo 
the burning rays of th" -uu, rim n> 
flexion from the re, k, and tho seme- 
iug influence of the wma? uil th< f 
circumi trace* tender, •! no imu 1 

iluring the day and night, 

"J/mrA 9,—Jliahrtjpiilftin— fifO 

‘ A chut Ml ii * 

inailp gL.iL-wUy - .W I,JllTC * '■ l! 
plan lain. 
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wrote the words “ Labor Ullimus ” in his 
journal. “ After a long march,” he recorded else¬ 
where, “rendered pleasanter by my Resolution and 
Recreation, than I expected to find it., I arrived at 
Onjein.” There he became a member of Colonel 
Collins’s family, and entered upon the duties of his 
appointment. 

But lie had leisure still to discourse of Love and 
friendship, and there was no growth of new attach¬ 
ments at Oujein to displace the old. The truth 
being told, it. must appear that Charles Metcalfe, at 
this time, was driven to seek solace in reminiscences 
of the past. Disappointed, vexed, sometimes per* 

haps iixuafed, lie peopled his lonely tent with the 
images of his absent friends, and as he pored over 
the letters of some beloved correspondents, or looked 
eagerly for the coming of the post, thought that he 
was again in London or Calcutta. The entries in 
his Common-place Book show what was the warmth 
of his young affections : 

“ Attachments. —Attachment to a female is generally inse¬ 
parable from desire; yet wlica this is not the case, How much 

mere ten dor and pure it isl The oilect Miss J)-’s virtue, 

sd- and beauty had, and still have, upon my mind, can never, 
J thiok, be effaced. Yet was my attachment pure and warm, 
but unaccompanied with any desire. 1 longed for her heart. 

I he lov' of a hoy of fifteen is a laughable subject; 

fib; road v/as tcrur&bly good, tlie Ian \ port It* and ha' kit it, seemingly, lo 
n'-> wild 11 s f l T‘_*. This t'tiurHry dif- witlu-r. V.'Uetlior this bo owing to 
A rs very touch from t.M bettim fully the aaasonft or ibo barren soil I know 
b-i Lite arid well rum iva ted V nriH U:- jintj but liie branch t s of every t-ivu 
m wjh .Am j. mid Kot;di. 1 . c, v.’ltcn* art; completely bare. Tina country 
c v, >" * diet bus Sprung up, thy uoU limy v&v properly bo called *lndU 
W ir s to confess its inability to sup- Putoa,* for it is one continued tock/ f 
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ar.ci js considered too childish to be lasting. wo }ea, 
absence have only served to strengthen the most r lwnt.. neater 
attachment to her, and her sensible letters have heig.it met. in; 
admiration. She is far removed from any thoughts oi obtain¬ 
ing her hand, and good sense and reason prohibit my aspiring 
to it. Her happiness is my first wish in preference to my own 
and whoever the happy man to whose arms she is consigned, 
may lie prove vorthy of the inestimable blessing .—[Camp 
near Oujetn , April 25 th, 1802 .] 

Neglect or Friends. —How painful is the neglect of hicim?, 
or the appearance of it! Although it is more than probable 
that my correspondence lias not been slighted, and that the 
friend of my heart has actually written to me * yet the doubt 
and anxiety occasioned in my mind by the non-arrival ot his 
letters are really tormenting. With wlvat eagerness do 1 wait 
for the coming of the post, mid when my hopes arc daily dis¬ 
appointed, with what impatience do I look forward to the next 
morning, and the possibility ol tbfir being realised. I may 
say with Rousseau, I was born for friendship; but, alas! how 
few arc—how few feel it in its sincerity—how often is it abused 
—how very few look upon it as more than a temporary in¬ 
timacy, which after separation is no longer to be maintained. 
—\_Camp mar Oujcin, April 25M.] 


The official connexion of Charles Motcalfo at this 
time with Scmdiall’s Court was brief and unsatis¬ 
factory. “ My situation was very disagreeable / 1 he 
wrote in bis journal, before he had been more than 
a few weeks attached to the Residency; and he very 
soon formed the resolution of seeking more cots ge¬ 
nial employment elsewhere. But., painful and em- 

* J. relieve tl :.t the frierrt here — ono v- the fev of < ,. 

uUtuk:;! tty was Mi\ Tjarrkk Kamil- old friends and ;j c ' tlt, A k lk , iuv u i 
tvii T then a student in the college, The missing i ,,ct bc^oi 

a;'d a ft •:v warcl■..i not u. ’ Ui Vi 1 ■ uisi 1cd rocciveih J ,AV • 1 
member of the Madras Civil fercmeo neglectful. 
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b a missing as was his position, he was becoming 
more reconciled to Indian life. The great panacea 
of action had been applied, with unfailing efficacy, 
to the mental ailments of the eager youth; and 
though ids home-sickness had not been wholly sub¬ 
dued, it had considerably abated. He no longer felt 
that lie was stagnating. The great world was open¬ 
ing out before him . 

So it may be believed that when, in the summer 
of 180?, Charles Metcalfe received, from his parents, 
answers to the letters which he had written from 
Calcutta in the preceding year, imploring permission 
io return to England, and found that those answers 
gave no encouragement to the project of abandoning 
the profession which he had entered, the denial in¬ 
flicted upon him less pain than he had anticipated. 
He had begun to take new views of life, and of life's 
duties. Perhaps it had become apparent to him 
that distinction might be achieved in the East as 
rapidly as In the West. All his friends in India, 
old and young, had dissuaded him from the project 
of returning to England, and now the letters of his 
parent; brought conviction to his mind that he could 
no! tahe tii rash step without plunging them in 
deepest grief. Most kindly, but still most dimly, 

1 id Major Metcalfe reply to the. solicitations of his 
,ou. li.ow wise his counsel was need not he told; 




FEOJU MAJOR METCALFE TO CUAI1LES METCALFE. 

u P’oIj. 21, 1602. 

Mr HEAR Cn Aiii.Es, Your letter of the SOtli of June 
reached rue this day, and 1m-, of course, caused ranch uneasiness 
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to your mother and bio. The two letters yen a—utiw \^ L yc 
not yet been received* On a retrospect Ox my wn leriings 
with regard to my children, I can with great truth declare, 
that their care, comfort^ and estublishnient in life lias hceii the 
great object of my endeavors. Ii I had considered my own 
inclination, I should never have suffered your brother or you L .o 
leave this country. In the vale of life, the company of two 
soiiSj of whose abilities and acc|uircmcnt3 any father might je 
proud, would have been a solace that a selfish would 

Tv adily embrace; hut, looking i or ward to the period when J. 
must pay the debt of Nature, it became an indisputable duty 
to give up personal enjoyment for their future welfare, and to 
consider how to place them in the most advantageous situations- 
Judge then, my dear Charles, what I experienced at finding 
you so dissatisfied with your station in the Civil Service, after so 
short a trial. Let mo ask you, in what lineoi Ike I could have 
placed you that could hold out any prospect of direct support, 
much less of a future independence? lire Army and Navy you 
always objected to; and with respect to your present; idea oi 
a clerkship in the Secretary of f hit--fa office, if X could hr ve 
obtained such an appointment, the situation i • neither so plea¬ 
sant nor so profitable as a clerk in a merchant’s counting-house— 
a place which you ■would soon, discover to be o o degrading; ter 
any son of your father^ That the prospect in Bengal always 
appears unplumbing on first entering into the service, is a met 
X have innumerable instances to prove; and many men now in 
England with large fortunes, and several in Bengal in go< d 
circumstances, held the same language us you now do I re¬ 
member well my own feelings when 1 was an ensign, and had 
bcui hi the country about three months. I one morning ,:n 
a fit of the bile) waited on the commanding officer with an 
uuenti-u to resign tho service, and return to England- 1 or* 
timutely for me, the conversation at bleak fast took' plect-:anc 
tirnij in which 1 bore an active part, and a ] warty 1st of 1 mgluu 
got the better cf my line <k ih. I returned. to my eiirutera 
with u determination to persevere; and by that prudent re c o- 
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Itiuos have reached the situation which I now hold. Let my 
example not be thought unworthy of being followed by my 
sous; and I shall loot with anxiety for your next letter being 
written in better spirits than the one now before me. 

« (rod bless you, tnv dear Charles; let me hoar from you by 
every opportunity. 

ii Your most affectionate father, 

“ Thomas T. Metcalfe.” 


Prom Ins mother the young writer received letters 
couched in more emphatic language than tills. Mrs. 
Metcalfe was a woman of strong sense and of plain 
discourse. She did not deal in halt-truths, and was 
not given to reservations. She knew that the pros¬ 
perity of her son’s career depended upon his con- 
1 inuancc in India, and she was resolute not to en¬ 
courage a humor which, in her convictions, was 
Vaught with ruin. So she went straight to the 
point, and told her son that he onght to lie ashamed 
of his instability; that he did not know his own 
mind; tiiat he tallied about distinguishing himself 
in F.ngland, but that he really thought more of in¬ 
dulging a boyish fancy; that he had hern reading 
too much and had got the vapors; and that it 
would he good for him to “ dissipate” a little. A 
little more tenderness would not have spoilt the 
letters, but there was wonderful sagacity in them. 
They touched the whole matter as with a needle's 
point— rem ucu tetigenmt —and Charles Metcalfe 
must have felt their prickings.* 

A lew extracts from those- loti-.r* father <mi3 ray self little satisfaction. 
ir-.> be -riven mu iu>tt:— «Tw,r lei- Wt did not e .pect such and are 
ter* by Hie Georgian,! linvo given your therefore, the mom chagrined, lu- 
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Pearful as they wer e lest, ufiW- ' ' j . rJ uenee of 
tlio despondency wli'ich beset him piling his ih’st 
year of probation, son ul .igbt be tempted to 

abandon aU his fab. prospects of success, and pre¬ 
cipitately to return | 0 England, it was with no 
common satisfacti^ ] L ^at the elder iMetcalfes learnt 
that Charles bad ] Jeen appointed an assistant to 
their “old Mend j nc p-; Collins,” and was on bis 
way to Scindiah’g Court. And liow much this 
satisfaction was oubanced by the assurances they 
received from all' quarters that, thei r son was tread¬ 
ing worthily th e appointed path, and was already 
eor> sidered a y%tli of unco mm on promise, may be 
gathered iroi^ Major Metcalfe’s sub sequent letters : 


RSOM HLVjOll METCALFE TO CELARLES METCALFE. 

“ India-nouse, July l 2 S, JSOik 

U CnAB^ES,—I received your short epistle hi- 

tbxming 1J C 0 f y 0ur appointment to the AraBinu cml^ssy; nid 


* your parents bcintf the ob- 
your wish to relinquish m 
^H ortant a situation, if yon exatnin® 
our heart, you will find it is Miss 

' J -■ . . . . Your father has not 

i-iic! in cans or interest to ffet even 
*he paltry appointment of a clerk in 
r -ord Grenvilles office;, un i if he had* 
there you might stay, whatever ’-ere 

Ydtr flUilitr Ii' job nxn am- 

Utlou?, the field 13 open before you 
whore you tire ; imd in no pbteo will 
you ^iund bo good n. chance. . . - 
^ “ii will laugh !!L my i-ending you 

frul a box of pills by Mis s *3 -; but 

i think y ou au bifiouBt and they will 
be of tToat ter vice,’'— April Bthj 1302.] 
11 If you 1 ive a iTiain of ambition, 
Ym are \n the field tor it, id th_r ball 
3a at your foot, ... - What is it you 
' v 1 m t ? With frtend <, money, a t tonti 0 n, 
Credit, good Least , abilities, and a 


prospect before you which huadivih, 
1 may say thtwt&anda in that courLy 
Lave not, you want, I fear, my dear 
Clunks, u coatci 1 mind.. . . . You 
study too much- Y 1 should di,si' 
pa to a little. On account 01 your 
health, yen should relax. Bide on 
Lnwebadn When intense thk-king 
is joined with the want of cxcrdsch 
the consequent s must be bai”— 
IMmvh Mr/;, LSO 2.3 
11 1 do not know what to say \o ul- 
levhite ytiur seembvdy AUc* tU nn-.l 
mind , . I feel most w&vuvly y.^nr 
l )liers h Lind think it a great ink; mtune 
that you should have taken rs - v; 
a dislike to a-situathni winch ;*touts 
best caleulated to bring forth you* 
abilities. It show \ v u of eiu-rpy, 
H want of nmnUnt&s, u h "" 
down. 1 *—[AV-> abiT Hth s 
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rmsT or pig tax, p^^ges. 

while I m, writing to you by t llft of Constantinople 
received an account from 'Mr. Balfour f ^ destination being 
changed to the assistant ship to my o ld Incrd J«* Collin=- 
the situation of all others which accor. 3 1Tlost v ' ldl m 7 rushes, 
and I hope this letter w ill Cud you h a PW Sltl,ated witl > 
man who of all others ir, India is most 111 tlle wdfarc 

of my son. You are now in the high i-d ad to d |P Iomatlc famc > 
and as the country languages are to hf acquired 111 greater 
perfection where yon a re stationed than m ^ a cut _ ta? :ilK \ ^ our 
attention will bo called officially to thr g^ral politics of 
India» my expectatie.ns are 7 iguirte yo d v '^ E00n con “ 
f4dcred well qualified for the situation Go vcmmen ^ ^ as placed 
you in, and which m ast of course lead to ^ 0IT * e thing better in 

time. « « * .1 , 

« Toll Colima I saw his boys lately; they are going on 

extremely well, and as I intend giving the r ^ st Jl -J best- 
nomination when ho h of tlie proper age, you ^ a y° luCQ 
ah much care if him as I am convinced Hs fatlfl r v ^ ° J 
YOU- 

« Thomas T. MfP AL1 ^’ 



PUQU THE SAME TO THE BAME, 

li Align’t 30, li?* 

« My beat. Charli> ? —I n a few days after I sent off 1 d 
hi', t . Colonel Monsou, to cur great surprise, made Ms 
uppe ' nice, and gave 113 the most satisfactory account of your 
? ; -re ^ to Ay: a, with several particulars respecting health, &c n 
mat made your mother and me completely happy, feeling 
v v naturally do more interested in die welfare oi you and 
your brother, who are . ••.•moved to so great a distance, than tor 
the children immediately under our eye. Our whole mind i,-. 
rouatautl; eir.pi :yed in thinking of your prospects in life; and 
nothing can be more flattering than the commencement of 
v in : ■ ublic line, I nta : 1 ngui:• e ra 1 \y oxpm Utiofit that you 
will continue to reflect honor upon your father. Indeed, my 



ticru* boy, I feel tlie most heartfelt pleasure at the accents I 
receive trom all quarters about you : and only regret t\ a t you 
I jave 11 been a little more communicative about yfor^lf 
look lor ward in expectation that whS” van are sct1 ec ] y 0ur 
diplomatic employment you -will m q , C( \ by &equcnt 
accounts of yourself and my friend i V, , r ru p \j„ v 

J* pwww >» w»4» H -VwSS, «»a 

in OS letter ol the 1st of April, nation., an intention of cm- 
bar "* 11 « for England in Decembe., j y 02 . or ,J aml ary, 1803. I 
°P 1E1011 th atwe slin.ltnot anew Governor-General 
Oil he arrives, and think Loar Cu^leieagh is likely to he the 
0U:n—In which case, I thhk I shall De cnaDfetl to marc a 
favorable Impression both for Collins and you, as i am upon 
good terms with Lord C 

■‘ Tell Collins his < harming boys are returned to school. 
VV 11,1 love to ]li m, aid cveiy blessing a father can bestow, 

“ T remain, my dear fellow, 

h our most affectionate parent, 

* b Thomas T. IMetca j.rE," 


PltOM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 

tj BT _ , CWithout dated 

, - 1 Y P1A11 CiIabj.es,—T he accounts 1 have received from 
various quarters of your character and general conduct Is so 
llattcring, that I assure you- mother with confidence you will 
turn out a distinguished man when an opportunity offers of 
bringing your talents f nvard; and your r tents want nothin ■ 
J compete then' happiness but information from yourself, that 
y-'u arc satisfied with your present situation. The share of 
rood sense you are evidently master of, trill, I trust, reconcile 
Ji JT1 . ° tnobiuaof l:fo ju arc placed in, asdcmvhicc you of 
( y mi P i>ssi . bi] 1 l J of a complkmce wI ih yam former request. I 
> y ijU * m selling your books, as your library was by 
I* J ‘ l, cr e travel about wiQy and when you : ^ a settled 
1 ' b : ^ v ill supply you witb as mar ij as } ou nuv. write for. 



« "Jell my friend Collins I saw Ids boys yesterday. They 
are all ifO can wish. 

(i r p| 1G Tfarquis’a conduct to you has made a deep impression 
on my minu. I shall r ri more devoted to him than to any 
other man who V > f & , v high station. His last letter, dated 
in April, intinSjp^f Ktion o£ having India in Deecmher 
or January, and d£ oAuhe Directors to appoint a successor. 
But when he receives a requfil from the Court as well us irom 
Mr. Addington to remain airier year, I think there is no 
douht of his continuing. Tin change in the office of President 
of the Beard of Commissioned is an advantage to the Public 
and Company. Lord Oastlercagl is the most promising young 
man in England. He comes nearer to Mr. Pitt than any other 
person in public life. I stand well with him and the Minister 

_an object of no other consequence than as it may furnish the 

opportunity of promoting the interests of ny two sons. Give 
my unfeigned love to Collins. Let us hear from you frequently, 
to give happiness to 

(( Thomas T. METcn.rr ” 


But long before these last letters had reached 
Cliarles Metcalfe, he had turned his back upon 
Hcitidiah’s Court, and bidden adieu to his father’s 
- old friend Jack Collins." A trial of a few weeks 
satisfied Mm that lie could not serve under the 
Resident; so he made np his mind to resign hi- 
appointment. What the immediate cause of the 
rupture may have been I know not. In all pro¬ 
bability it resulted from general incompatibility and 
an aggregation of minute circumstances not easily to 
be described. Som‘-thing, however, may he gathered, 
in spit e of the unavoidable omissions, from the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic letter: 





CHARLES METCALFE TO J. W. SILERS ft. 

( “ Camp near AUnnpoor, .Tunc 20, 1802. 

1 ~ d ear Sherer,— . , . jTou cannot surely be 

;:Qcere when you speak of any deGciercy of the Upper Story, 
I cannot suffer that to pass without .sking you where is this 
ikucicncy ? I believe all men to possess a conscious know¬ 
ledge of their own powers, and if ;oi: are allowed to depreciate 
tuose Which you possess, you at hie same time depredate those 
ot every one else, for a:, there are very few indeed, nor do I 
know of any, who would not acknowledge your superiority, so 
m proportion as you undervalue yourself every one must feel 
deus of Ins own quaKficaiions sinking; and you are proba- 
] "/ 1 ‘‘ c on O nion who would not wisli to think the best of 
inn sell, dVo all (u e. the thinking part) find something to 
4 f IC ‘ .- ln ^ le P Ial1 which may have been pursued for°our 
euueaton. Worn I disposed to lament that which is i i retries 

w ’ I s ^° lld ncv f ccnso ^ dfj 1 . that I was removed f 
Lion at thetmic J - —- * ^ ei£ 1 * i5 ' ^ of fifr* - ^ a 

when hv iaea3 Were, as it wevc\ ripening- u !. Jn P I ^*as 
attached: to the studies in the pursuit of which I was engaged, 
had objects towards which I was directing my exertions, and 
had formed plans which promised sue ?ess. Five years more 
might well huve been spared to Eton and an university, after 
which there would have been ample time for India, if it was 
absolutely necessary that I should come here. However, the 
deed is done, and all my regrets could not recall it 

Si I have more reason to lament what has passed since niy arrival 
here* for I have more to reproach myself—I have suffered one 
precious year of my life to pass away without any adequate 
improvement In the year 1601 I really acquired nothing, 
unless a smaller;ng ot an Oriental jargon bo termed an ncqnisi* 
tron , I suikred a very large library to bo useless whence I 
1T %ht have extracted that which would have been of much 
m i service to me than running about to tiibu* f-ud noisy 
parties, where instruction; and even amusement could nevci’ bo 
VOL,. I. q 


fiust orrici.vi expektekces. 
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daroi* Ton surprise me much by what you say of C-; 

it is a proof tha* fear can have q good effect upon a mind which 

is not susceptible of emulation* C- is one ci those cha- 

meters which , I know not why, seems generally to be much 
admired. The weaker oart of his cotemporaries seem to con¬ 
sider him as their leader, and make it their study to flatter him. 
He bus a good countenance, pleasing manners, a good heart 
lively disport ion, and, what has no trifling effect, an inclination 
to every species of extravagance and dissipation. I am not, 
therefore, surprised at his bein^ liked by young fellow^ but he 

seems to bo admired equally by cld. 0—— 5 X > -> and some 

others c f the same disposition, w^e, I thought, most noticed 
by the housekeepers of Calcutta; and it Las struck mo that suc h 
characters arc the most liked by the generality of mankind* 
Young men arc a sort of beluga between boys and men, some 
verging towards the former, some, towards the latter class, and 
you probably may have not : v ~d, what has appeared to no? that 
’ ^vish parL are 1 . enci/, ^ lfT ^ A yomg man who 

has mm ^ ^erved, who has acquirer. ^ nQrt ^ knowledge, 
\n . degree of judgment, some prudence, some e^rience* aud 
the right of thinking for himself, who consequently must have 
some dignity of character, is considered to be aspiring to a 
£j;hcr above his age, wherr-as the one who has a pretty kmc, 
smart manners, and who will lie played uith, talked to, and 
i replied u i a line lad T a ft no yonng man. Such arc the tcrim 

whwh I have heard bestowed upon C-and P - - ^ , which 

said hids are boys of twenty, which surely is an ago when 
boyish tricks ought not to be excusable* Let mankind say 
what they will, a preuy feoe is an exeeffm- introduction, and 
before now i have had to regret die bad effects of an ugly 
phi7 particularly with the ladies. Never for a moment 
b sitatc f under the idea of my being foolishly offended, to tell 
me what you dunk* IWieve me, I am the last man who would 
at all lakes ill even your centra* 

“J. am always La PFT ^ ^ of your Opinion, which in the 

prasent case carries conviction along with it, ami I Imre itraoh 

* P'* V-V* *• flcce P {cd ““’y wi,h »*' « t Ik, fl m few ^ ot hi3 

rr , donee m Iiiditk 
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satisfaction in telling yon that I liavc acted according to ii, for 
although J. rjirrrp^ the want of public employment, which is to 
me the most agreeable of all employ in ent. yet I have en¬ 
deavored to gain what knowledge T could, aud. improve my 
i' -eas. My short stay at ScindiAV Court his prevented my 
knowledge being very complete, but in a short time one may 
observe something. There is great justice in vour reproach, 
which, whether meant or not, I have applied to myself, respect- 
mg my injunctions of caution to you. I could^ j now verv 
well, have trusted to yo-r judgment, which f or p' -future I 
shall do. As to Collins, I scarcely know whn‘ c f 0 , . 

T say that from my soul which I believe to fc, c tn , c ‘ A lam. 
aware that it. is possible that I may see things w ith a ’j ftI hdiccd 
oye tor his conduct towards me lias been t uc h that I ba° not 
words to express my contempt of it. . . . , Any c ncral 

description of Collins will convey no idea ot i t , i,, is only from 
-waring particular anecdotes that you would be able to ;ud~e 
ot his extraordinary character. To my the best of him, he & 
a man whom one ought immediately to quit. 

“ I P er ccivc l have done notliing but write disquisitions in 
this long letter. With respect to yows, I ,m always best 
plea; • -d wit en you commit your thoughts to j la pe.. If the Fawo 
15 casc with mine, no apology is required; but if an oxen. ,, 
required, you will find it in the total want of news, at which 
you cannot be much surprised. Are you acquainted with what 
lu, lately passed in Guzernt? We have had some disputes with 
ye Lb-wan of the Rajah, or Guicowar, and our troops were in 
he beginning deleated. Sir William Clarke has gone into 
those parts, and has m Ins turn been \ iuorious: the a flaw i ■. not 
yttled. Tile 1 ishwali regards it with ajoalo- eye, but I 
behove will, or rather can, never go farther. 

« The Collector of tins district ia said to be a terrible Oulu 
. °^ 1 * kebtmdee Corps is five hundred strong; ho ha fifty 
orsemen^ and hiving the command of the Company 9 s Vroops 
u iJ y'-trictj he never sornpkj to take uome companiei of 
regular ^epoy?. “which he terms hi* Body-Ovunl I think* 
K>??e\er* he had much better be looking about hifl district, 

02 



which is in complete disorder, than bo sporting his grandeur in 
the Cantonments of Futtehghur* This country requires active? 
able? and experienced men. 

cc I cannot con mete without noticing your hospitable invi¬ 
tation* I will not? my dekr mend? thank you, for I should 
thank an Indifferent person for common civility* There is 
language which cannot flow either from the lips or the pen? 
which is spoken only in the heart, and in which I cannot ex¬ 
press mysnf i Q you unless a sympathy of sentiment convey it 
from my Dre ast yours. There is no place I can come to 
w>h sutp satisfaction as your proffered mansion, but it is in full 
onider Lce that y 0V . will not suffer me to alter your method and 
plan living; in fa ct > that you will not consider me a stranger* 
Kind ^mcmoranccs t° Wood* I wrote yesterday to Hamilton. 
u Ever your sincere friend? 

U C* Ti Metcalfe.” 


That Jack Collins and Charles Metcalfe had their 
differences? and could not agree to differ amicably 
and philosophically? is clear* The story is a very old 
one; within, every irmTs experience; Intelligible; 
without mystery. Colonel Collins was cold? Im¬ 
perious, rmd overbearing. He was known by the 
name of " ICing Collins and be had little tolera- 
ti u for those w ho Aid not recognise his sovereignty* 
] [r looked upon Charles Metcalfe as a vassal and as 
a boy. He stood upon his position and lie stood 
upon his age. He exacted a deference which the 
youth TTP as slow to concede; he claimed a superiority 
which vas not willingly acknowledged. The boy 
thought the man arrogant and domineering. The 
m in thought the boy forward and presumptuous. 
It Is probable that both were right* It U almost a 
condition of early t lent to be vain and self-sufficient* 
It does not much matter. The vanity and self- 







UXJPTCKE WITH COLON r.L COLLINS 


sufficiency arc soon rubbed off. E„f the mean 
■vvliUe it is hardly to "be expected that ago and ex- 
perience should benignantly regard the manifes¬ 
tation of these qualities only as a sign of what is 
called in. the above letter a “ consciousness of 
power.” Still, a little more toleration in such cases 
is to be desired ; and it would have been well if the 
cider man had smiled at the self-sufficiency of his 
youug friend, and borne with it for the sake of his 
*uor qualities. Charles Metcalfe was, doubtless, fond 
01 arguing, and King Collins did not like bein'* ar¬ 
gued with by a boy of seventeen.* This in a° few 
p am words seems to have been tbe cause of their 
-m . Alley parted with at least outward civility : 
lwcamo stfioieutly go 0 ,l friends- -at a distance, t 


, '|.. w . aB - doubtlos*, after some siini- 

' r with an elder that, a few 

muiithd afterwards, Charles Metcalfe 

wrote in hu Comr in-place Hook_ 

Ann i r. H c nr. , Tfcn reproached lor 

in ™-"? ar ®. Uu 8ht to do. To differ 

m opnuon f rom 10 ,. n of ^ 

and exp. rienco is looked up m, in x 
young min, ns i\ groat presumption, 
lot nre boy a at school ami colli e 
W eh J nU com PclK<I to criticise the 
l>-st and most eelobr ded authors that 
the worid has known, and to arg£e 

cv * n -- f i favor of an 
untenable lirorosifinn ” r r./ 

18 , 1803 ,] 1 1 ““ In&ntary 

... t luttcr ‘ Colonel Col- 

a “ frk-db^tar^ip ' " recci P t of 
and Iru v letf.r from Me:, alfr 

^uir d j„ tL lioe lfiTnrrf r ‘ WiU 

tloubi but tluu Mr. jjarfoi ^ A lia ° 

commend your Qxlngi^,"^ 


on more mature reflection. I believe 
that his judgment is perfectly correct 
^inco lie seems so well dispose* 1 to- 
wards you, I am certain you m ;a not 
fail to cultivate his esteem -uJ n jrani 
— Mot merely because his fric..'ship 
may be u eful ':i forvardin j 
barest, but principally on account of 
tho high character lie boars, oh well 
tor mteg ty a? ability. Do you know, 
a by no means despair of drinking a 
bumper with your father, at some 
ui-dant period, however, to the health 
ot C.i.irlea Metcalfe, member of the 
supreme Govenwiit in Bengal. Jen 
jng apart, you have talents to justify 
the most sanguine hopes ofyour friends; 
mnl as you have come to the r 0 * 0 ) 11 - 
tion of cor tinuing iu tho service, I 
have no doubt ot your application. 
Indeed, cho former would he of uo u o 
without the latter. . . . Pray let mo 
h r ar from you sometimes. Bo assured 
that 1 ahull ever!- el warmly interested 
iu yoi.r *ue<x«» in life, u id. conse- 
quentity, mu., be d- »irou» - f know big 
how you get on. I.Vn-.einbcnr, nl <>, I 
am your banker, m well as your sin¬ 
ce iu friend, - .1. CojLUNft.— 

(uAbcr 24, lsoa.1 
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CHAPTER IY. 

[1802— lSOi.] 

TRAINING AT THE PRESIDENCY. 


Laura to Calcutta—Appointment to the Chief Secretes Office—His Stn- 
Uies—Rxtouets from his Common-place Ik>ok—Visit of Ti . -philus Met- 
Oil/i—Appomtmeni to the Governor-General’s Offico- . :ir!y Official 

1 , : ^ T " uh **-mdiah—Appointment to the Stall' of the Cow- 
♦ laaUcr-in-CIufcf. 


On the 10th of September, 1802, Charles Metcalfe, 
having dropped down the river in a boat lent to 
hitn by Colonel Collins, arrived, a second time, at 
Calcutta; and on the 4th of October he was ap* 
pointed an assistant in the office of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government. 

ft seems to have heen his determination, at thi s 
true, to obtain employment at tho Presidency. It 
ia to the Secretariat that the ambitious commonly 
turn their f yes as tho stepping-stone to ultimate 
great ne99. loid Wellesley had looked favorably 
upon tho young writer, and was obviously well in¬ 
clined to serve him. Mr. Barlow, who was then 
second in influence and importance only to the 
Governor-General, recommended him to remain at 
the Presidency. lie iad friends, too, whom ho 
d. arly loved at Calcutta; so that all Ids inclinations 


HEADIXG AXD WJIITIXG. 

were gratified by the arr&i sment that liad been 
made. His trip to the crarp of the MatiWtn had 
not been without its uses. He had returned with 
enlarged experiences to the vice-regal city. He had 
traversed a large extent of country. He had ac¬ 
quired a more extended knowledge of the people of 
India than he could have gained in many years of 
Calcutta life. And though he had rendered no 
great service to the State, as Assistant to the Resi¬ 
dent at Scindiali’s Court, he brought hack some 
local information which subsequently was turned to 
profitable account, and ho had begun to interest 
himself in the tangled politics of Northern and 
Western India. 

Lit tle by little be had learnt to reconcile himself 
to Indian life, and, still not without some fond re¬ 
grets, ho nov. looked his profession steadfastly in 
the face, ami applied himself sedulously to the 
duties of his office. Much of hit; leisure time he 
devoted to his books. And ho was no careless 
reader. He sate with a note-hook before him, and 
as he pored over the pages of Gibbon, of Russell, or 
of the Abbe Raynal, he jotted down such land¬ 
marks ol History as would be most useful for after 
reference, and Y ?pt his memory fresh as he pro¬ 
ceeded. His old habit of philosophising, at which 
some ol his friends laughed irreverently, was as 
strong as ever, and his Common-place Rook was 
often opened. To many of the entries a peculiar 
value belongs, for they are snatches of self-por¬ 
traiture or incidental inflections of the character oi 
the youthful statesman. They contain, indeed, his 
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inuci history> rik! i c a, little Rutoliiogi'apliy iu 
ihems«hvts. 

EXTRACTS PROM THE COMMON-PEACE BOOK OF CHARLES 
METCALFE. 

VEtate 17 — 18 .] 

“Human Intellect—I t has often occurred to my mind, 
C9 a doubt which I have never been able to solve, how far 
active talents and a sedentary disposition are compatible. By 
active talents I do not mean that activity of the body which 
delightsim the sports of the Field and corporeal exercise, but 
that activity of the mind, that superior ability, which is formed 
tor the rule of Empires, is atall times ready for action, perceives 
instantly, and decides without hesitation. Wore I to decider 
hypothetically, I should say that active talents were never ac¬ 
companied by close application. There is a degree of drudgery, 
fjtna, and, 1 had almost said, inertness required in close appli- 
cal,on to a particular study which I think incompatible with a 
mine b\ic± as iave in view. Instead of sedentary disposition, 

*°* lflVC con ^ ne( ^ attention, to a science or a pnr- 
sun, -or it is certain that there is no activity so great as that of 
t ic mind engaged m the pursuit of knowledge. But I am of 
opmu.u that active talents cannot be bent to a particular branch 

t “fr 

*- v. nj^c Olliers ot niorr* n/,*!,., i i . , 

versal knowledge the object of th.' UMy . uvln o 1,1 a ^ c t,m * 
driven beyond the circle of their turn rn . IraUlb ’ ;avc not ^ ct ' n 
tellect is confined within m£Z^SSt $ ^ ** 
possess more than a very modti kr ^5 tha * ,tCsU1 lievcr 
jci-U And it one of tlm blZn S ° 1 * ub * 

extent of Divine Wisdom that the human °S l ' le vast 

uch various turns, and proceed t shouM tekc 

^quisiiion of knowledge, improvement c' " eR nt to ^ 10 
c 1 icnt 01 ^ence, refinement 


su 

a 
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of the world, and to the accomplishment of the v 
Omnipotent Deity. For I take it to he an indisputable lac., 
there are no two minds, and never were two minds, which are 
not essentially different.—[ Calcutta, October 29 t/i, 1802.] 
Christianity. — I cannot help thinking that too strict an 
inquiry into the truth of the Christian religion ought to be dis¬ 
couraged in very young persons. It is an inquiry which re¬ 
quires vast fortitude of mind, and which we ought to commence 
with perfect faith. Youth is very easily led astray by plausible 
arguments, and the system of natural religion is too pleasing 

not to engage a young imagination. It is thus that M- 

who has brought these reflections to my mind, at first set off as 
an enthusiastic admirer of Christianity, and carried his attention 
to its principles and duties to a great excess, but has now (most 
probably from the sophistical argument of some persuasive 
genius) entirely given up liis faith in our blessed religion, and 
devotes himself to natural religion and universal philanthropy. 
A mind, however, so easily and suddenly converted may, with¬ 
out much difficulty, be brought back to a just belief of the 
doctrines of our Heavenly Saviour.—[iVowwA-r 19M, 1802.] 
Friend. —It is less difficult to conciliate an enemy than to 
preserve a friend. There are no enmities so strong that the 
parties are not desirous of a reconciliation. I have seen no 
friendship which has not been interrupted by many petty jea¬ 
lousies, which always produce temporary contentions, too fre¬ 
quently lasting separations, and which arc the more acute as 
the attachment is more ardent. I must eradicate from my 
mind that propensity to form romantic attachments which inv 
youth and inexperience have encouraged. Never again vill I 
nourish the seeds of arising friendship; never w till love the 
man who has not obtained by long intercourse my respect and 
c*3ieein; and so aid me ye powers of prudence and goo.1 tease 
in my resolve?! I am too well coir, meed that there arc very 
few hearts capable of the friendship which 1 fed. mul would 
wish others io f el; and, young as I am, I am taught by painful 
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that the sacred name of fricndsliip is too often 
that equal and mutual attachments arc seldom, and a 
dc ubt it' ever to be found, and that an ardent attachment un¬ 
returned shackles the independence of the mind, and cannot" 
fail to be attended with vexation and unhappiness. I am deter¬ 
mined to resign the man whose apparent indifference ha 9 cost 
me so many sighs, and hope that in a short period I may be 
able to turn back to this page and smile at the reluctance with 
which I evidently part from him, and which is still more painful 
than it is evident .—[December 1 8ih, 1802.] 

Self-love is a most consoling companion. Let every man 
search his own heart. I have a very good opinion of myself, 

, as far as I remember, always Lad the same. Self-love 
is the guide of all m m’s actions. One man feels a pleasure in 
feeding his own desires, another in feeding his neighbour*?; 
but the principle is ihc same. Self-love is always at the 
bottom. The one h bent on present happiness, the other on 
future. J can tell which is the wiser, but I cannot which is 
tue better, man. We appear all to be instruments in the hands 
oi an Almighty, All-seeing Being, and is one more blameablo 
th;;?i another t Can wo go in the right way without the assist¬ 
ance of I rovidence? And shall he, who for want of that assise* 
ance goes wrong, be punished? Do we suffer for the cins of 
othins? For what were we created? When, and how, shall 
w- be destroyed? J lie inquiry is endless. Guide me, O Lord, 
in the ri^ht way. 

To Mt&elp. Mind littl Mind—thou art envious—not 
so as to give wo much trouble, but sufficient to convince mo 

; ' at ‘ h0 ? f la f • - set about it instantly, r.nd 

l. am to foci 1.3 much Lappmess at the .vood fortune of othew 
u. thou wouldst ibr thine own .—\_Febiuary VJtk, 1803.1 

Nothing is i.uA irksome than in gubmisrion to the rules 
t y, or to the uulii.al inclination v.;v „ ti , 0 m j n0 ,. M nQt 

:• Uend, to leign a liking to one who- -Mifioations do not 
xcr let- bnn an object of our esteem, or to appear gratified w i t ], 
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the society of him who could not be too far from us. Such a 
man is R- .—[April 22nd , 1803.] 

Mind and Countenance. — Tho features of the counte¬ 
nance are formed after those of the mind.’’*— [April25Ik, 1803.] 

But whilst Charles Metcalfe was thus from time to 
time recording in his Common-place Book the his¬ 
tory of his inner world of thought and feeling, in the 
outer world of incident and action there were cir¬ 
cumstances developing themselves which tended in 
no small measure to shape the after-career of the 
mau. These were partly of a domestic, and partly 
oi an official character. In the month of January, 
his elder brother, Theophilus, camo round from 
China to Calcutta, and on the 4th of April Charles 
Metcalfe was appointed an Assistant in the office of 
the Governor-General. 

ITi.s brother's visit was quite unexpected. The 
dawk of the 8tli of January brought him a letter 
from Theophilus, not dated from the Factory at 
Canton, hut from the “ Ship Heist/, below Ingerleo,” 
on the Ilooghly river. “You certainly wall he 
astonished, my dearest Charles,” wrote tho elder 
brother, “to receive a letter from me dated from 
this place; hut the cause is, ill-health having com- 
pill-. .1 me to take a trip to sea, 1 took the opportu- 
iiitj oi spending a lew months with you, my dear 
fellow, and, thank God, have arrived safe, end 
perfectly recovered.” The announcement filled 
Charles Metcalfe with delight. “ My God,' lie 


* * he had D, 180 

quemly written, under dau* August ugly?’ 


D, 1803— “ Why then, art mint *o 
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exclaimed to liis friend Slierer, on tue evening 
before Tbeophilus’ arrival, “ he is the finest fellow 
in the world !”* Isot many hours afterwards the 
two brothers were shaking hands, after a three 
years’ separation—yet little more than boys in age, 
but in experience and position men. They were still 
as unlike as ever; but years and absence had taught 
each brother to appreciate the qualities of the other, 
and they met as the most affectionate of friends. 

It is not to be doubted that this fraternal visit 
was very beneficial to Charles Metcalfe. His brother 
w as a fine, manly youth—by no means inclined to 
meet tho troubles of life half way, but in the cheer¬ 
fulness of his disposition and the strength of his en¬ 
durance, sufficiently case-hardened against them. He 
bad gone out to Cliina much against his will, but 
had soon reconciled himself to his position, and had 
earnestly persuaded his more desponding brother to 
uo the same, f But when he found that Charles 



• hcrer to January 17, 
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f On tlie Mh of November, ISO], 
dating from Canton, Tbeophilus Met- 
call* wrote : — w The receiving a 
letter from you allbriUi me much 
pleasure, but I am sorry to flml that 
India has not turned out so pi eon ant 
ns von. erpected. But, rav d or bro¬ 
ther, it does not m?ciu to be the pro- 
1'. <.iion you dislike, or the mole of 
making tho money (which It my du¬ 
ll!:? to the country), but a regret nfc 
leaving England. Consider, Charles, 
it is not in the nature of things for us 
lo be always wit!i our family. Tbcro- 
J re as you like vottr proft ■ .don, and 
»ay OOOL would not suffice for you, 
wi ♦ nl n .r can you sooner re-oUro 
tint ium in than India? You will 
v. that J am nm. haltered. 
>t oo. My .. .naming hero U 


only from the same motivo which 
induced mo to come out — that oi 

satisfying n parcut.No 

more of this; I have two requests to 
make: that you will not go home un¬ 
less you are ill; but if you find the 
climate will not agree with you, re¬ 
turn home immediately, and 1 promise 
you that, when it is in my power, 
your situation in England shall bo 
made plea:.;.it. If you caniitt stay 
in tlua country go homo and make 
my dear friend Anno my sister. 1 
have .mother request to make, that 
you will place confidence in me, lot 
me know your debts, your move?* 
' ’Luts, everything— 

1 laio four Man. and me vour 
sorrows tell, 

A i' l safely think nttnc kens ‘era L>;. 
yoursel.’ u 
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ucd firm in Lis eagerness to return to Eng. 
with a generosity and self-devotion which did 
the highest honor, he seconded liis brother's 
.citations, and promised his father, that if he 
would permit Charles to settle at home, he himself , 
would engage not to swerve from the line of his 
profession, hut make a fortune for himself in China.* 
Such conduct had greatly endeared him to his bro¬ 
ther, and had raised him in the estimation of his 
parents. But the elder Metcalfe had made up his 
ruind on the subject; and whilst Thcophilus was 
ci ossing the Bay of Bengal, he was writing to 
Charles that the generous conduct of his eldest son 
had not induced him to swerve from his old resolu¬ 
tions. “The last letter from your brother,” lie 
wrote, “ was of tlio most pleasing nature. He feels 


* Dating again from Canton on the 
22nd of March, 1802, ho recurred to 
the subject of Charles’s contemplated 
return, but in a strain somewhat mo¬ 
dified by reflection on tin contents of 
uri brother’s latter letters. The fal¬ 
lowing passages are * honorable to 
the writer that it is :i pleasure* to 
tPauffCTibe them:—“1 h ire received 

ii t"*/ you are com¬ 

pelled to remain in India, I give you 
great credit for having determined 
nr5t to make an application to your 
f dher, pointing out y ur situation and 




u 11 yuu are cont¬ 


our father.. vv Vi . 

you will not fi ! vnur-vlt 1 -ppv i * 
Lord Grenville’s office; the .'miti'.ii 
I would recommend If you are cj.-u-r- 
tuiiifcd to leave In iia, and wli • ; in 
my letter to my father I '‘hall point, 
out to him, m 3 I believe) it h«* otdri 
Buccc'd in placing you in it, lie v oulJ 


1 » ioriune. it, frrm 

being convinced that I am rosined to 
my fate, you slioi.Id resolve to r> r 



) < ur Health, and then let us con 
gather whether it would ae tWat 1 r 
you to return to England. . " 

nollllVO IHA in.. .1__ » . " * 1 



as he has a very just and great idea if 
your abilities, andhis eldest mn 

mat I?, to make a fortune. If; fr rtlt 
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perfectly satisfied with Iris situation, and v. 
degree of affectionate liberality, wliich does 
great honor, desires me to let you come to Eug 
and allow him to shift for himself. You, my u 
boy, know my sentiments on this head. I should 
f< el wanting in the duty as a father to the true in- 
te rests of his son, were I to indulge my own desires 
to have my family with me by complying with the 
request of either of my sons to abandon the line of 
sen - ire I have had the good fortune to place them 
in; and my confidence in your good sense is such 
that I flatter myself you will, ero this arrives, 1)' 
convinced my determination is founded in your 
prosperity—the only object I could possibly have in 
view.” 


Before this letter was received, Charles Metcalfe 
and hi ; brother had many a time talked over the 
subject-matter of it together; and it is not to be 
doubted that the former profited largely by the sen¬ 
sible idvice, and perhaps still more by the cheerful 
demeanor, of the young Chinaman, and the afffec- 
fionruc intercourse which was maintained between 
them. ILcophilus Metcalfe was determined to c 
joy himself. iLTc had scented a party at Qovernmtmt 
House even from the Sand-Heads, and had written 
up to his brother that he should “ require a jrisew.i'” 
immediately ipon his arrival, lie now stimulated 
the social activity of liis more studious and quiescent 
brother, and even brought him somewhat reluctantly 
into a cricket-match, wluch the Etonians of Cal¬ 
cutta had adventured against the whole Piesi- 


the goveexok-geneeal's omci. 
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dcncy.* These tilings did the young statesman r .o 
harm. And, apart from all these secondary in¬ 
fluences, there was an abiding consolation in the 
presence of his brother, which seemed to bring 
home nearer to him, and greatly diminished the 
sense of isolation which had before pressed so heavily 
on his heart. 

Even when Thcophilus Metcalfe turned his bach- 
on Calcutta, and set out to visit his aunt Richard¬ 
son, af Cawnpore, whither he vainly endeavored to 
persuade Charles to accompany him, there still re- 



othcr influences were at work in the same favorable 
direction—when his official position was such as in. 





of attempting to mystify tlic secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment—of embarrassing bis own movements by keep¬ 
ing tbem in ignorance of bis designs. The Govern¬ 
ment secretaries, indeed, •were a part of the ma¬ 
chinery of liis own office. But he believed that in 
matters of great political importance, involving the 
necessity of secresv, the subordinate agency of su¬ 
preme direction could best be carried on by educated 
gentlemen, the covenanted servants of the Company, 
immediately responsible to himself. In prosecution 
of this design, it was his wont to select from among 
the young civilians at the Presidency those who had 
given the fairest promise of intelligence and zeal, 
and to make them his confidential assistants. And 
it is an eminent proof of the sagacity of this great 
statesman that he seldom made a selection that was 
not more than justified by the after-career of the 
man on v. liom he had fixed his regards. Nor was it 
the leas' pleasing of his retrospects forty years after¬ 
wards to recall the persons of the young men whom 
lie, >luring the first years of the century, had as- 
se mbled in Government House—the persons of 
John Adam, of Bayley, of Jenkins, and of Met* 
calf*, and to think of the distinction that in tho 
interval had been attained by bis pupils. 

Tn that grand vice-regal school the clever hoys of 
the Civil Service ripened rapidly into statesmen. 
They saw there how Empires wore governed. The 
imposing spectacle tin d their young ambition, and 
each in turn gre * eager and resolute to make for 
hims'fif a place in liistory. Of all men living, 
perhaps Lord Wellesley was the one around whose 
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character and conduct the largest amount of youth¬ 
ful admiration was likely to gather. There was a 
fastness in all his conceptions which irresistiblv 
appealed to the imaginations of his disciples. Their 
faith in him was unbounded. The promptitude aud 
decision with which he acted dispelled all doubt and 
disarmed all scepticism. Embodied in the person 
ol Lord Wellesley, statesmanship Avas in the eyes of 
his pupils a splendid reality. They satr in him a 
great man with great tilings to accomplish. As he 
walked up and down the spacious central hall of 
the newly-erected Government House, now dic¬ 
tating the terms of a letter to be despatched to one 
political functionary, now to another, keeping many 
pens employed at once, but never confusing the ar¬ 
gument or language proper to each, there was a 
moral grandeur about him seen through which the 
scant proportions of the little Viceroy grew into 
something almost sublime. There could not lie a 
hner forcing-house for young ambition. Charles 
Metcalfe grew apace in it. 

Ho soon began to feel that he was acquiring some¬ 
thing that would cling to him all his life that the 
raining to which ho was subjected was well calcu- 
laled to fit lam to tread the path that leads direct to 
mue V hat had once appeared to him potty and 
objectless, wi ■ now expanding into bu 
tanco Ihe day-dreams of the Eton cloisters might 
w realised after all on the scenes where lie once 
( ic\* d haul fate had condemned him to waste his 
exis cnce. ihe future seemed very dilTVrent to him 
now that Government House had become bis college, 

VOL. I. u 
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and lie had for a moonshee the Governor-General 
himself. The example of his father, too, was at this 
time conspicuously before him. Major Metcalfe, who 
had gone out to India with none of those advan¬ 
tages which had environed his son, had been sent to 
Parliament by the people, and created a baronet by 
the King.* The glad tidings of this latter event 
reached Charles Metcalfe early in May; and some 
days afterwards he wrote in his Common-plac 
Hook these memorable words : 

“ My Father. —Early in the month I learnt that his 
Majesty had conferred the dignity of baronet upon my father. 
I rejoiced at it, because I was certain that this honor was not 
sought for by any of those mean arts which generally soil 
modern titles. I rejoiced at it because I was certain that it was 
not purchased by the loss of independence. My good father ia 
a strong instance of what may be done by Ability and Integrity. 
He is an example which I shall ever have before my eyes, and 
if 1 si -adily pursue his footsteps I have little doubt that I shall 
raise the second branch of the family to the same honors.”'— 
\May 16///, 1803.] 

From this time Charles Metcalfe looked steadily 
forward. Tlier were no more vain retrospects; no 
more idle regrets. The 'cstigia retrorsum were not 
to be taken. He had formed the resolution of not 
leaving the country until the Governor-Generalship 
of India waus m his hands. Vnd that such would be 

* Writing the dignity that had your mo f hcr was presented oncoming 
been c > 'err. : m»*.n lilm ibin t - the titlo, was flattering in the 

the elder Metcalfe M* : r: 1 *iV J '' hrfwffc degree. At wv time of 
mty of Baronet which h.s .diqcay the adding Sir to my name is of lit tie 
has lately conferred npott mo, was im but to your mother, your 

dune in the most hanosunoc w.iy, una utters, and (ho whole family, 1 think 
our re .ptiou at St. Jawc^s, whui the object desirable/’ 
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the end of his career was not a mere passing thought 
—an impulsive hope—hut an abiding and sustaining 
conviction. ♦ 

All through the year 1803 and the earlier part of 
1804, Charles Metcalfe continued to graduate in 
Indian politics under the directorship of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley. It was a season of unusual excitement. At 
no period, perhaps, of our connexion with the East 
has the aspect of affairs beyond the frontier pre¬ 
sented such a knot of difficulties for the disentangle¬ 
ment of British statesmansliip. I shall come pre¬ 
sently to speak more in detail of our own relations 
^ith the Mahratta States. At present it is enough 
to say, that the complication of affairs, threatening, 
as it did, to involve the-British power in the greatest 
war in which it had ever been engaged in India, 
threw a large amount of work into the Govemor- 
GenoraTs office, and taxed all the energies of his 
assistants. Lake and Wellesley were in the field, 
waiting the opportunity to strike. It was certain 
that no statesmanship, that no diplomacy, could 
avert the inevitable collision. Whatever may have 
been the wishes of the Governor-General, I am 
afraid it cannot be said that the hoys in liis office 
were voi us to arrest the war. They were 

deeply interested in the progress of events, and their 
sympathies were not with the peaoe-makers. So it 
happened that when intelligence reached Calcutta 

^ scrup.' • say in early mentioned this conviction, ihar 
. oiith, that he would be Governor- excellent man the late I)r. Marwh- 
Jyneral of T n dia. And this not iunu, who ufteu a^dee of the prophecy 
* an 'i jc&tfngly; hut with .ill in alter years, when Chnrl.n Metcalfe 

■ineerily .1 me-luiinf aud gravit of had reached the goal towards which he 
manner. Among oilier* to whom he had Ion lily advancing. 
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the anticipated rupture had actually taken place, 
and that Colonel Collins had quitted Scindiah’s 
Court, Metcalfe and his associates were thrown into 
a state of excitement in which there was no great 
intermixture of pain. It was, indeed, a memorable 
day. There are men still living who, after the lapse 
of half a centurv, remember all the circumstances of 
that evening as vividly as though they had occurred 
in the present reign. For some days, the “ glorious 
little man,” as his disciples affectionately called 
Lord Wellesley, had been pacing one of the halls 
of Government House, girding himself up for the 
approaching crisis; and now he was prepared to meet 
it. Aided by Edmonstone, the Political Secretary, 
whose knowledge was as ready as it was extensive, 
he now dictated instructions to Colonel Collins, now 
to General Lake, now to Arthur Wellesley, now to 
John Malcolm, and now to Close and Kirkpatrick, 
the Residents at the Courts of the Peisliwah and the 
Xizani . All day long these weighty despatches grew 
beneath the hands of the young scribes. The brief 
twilight of thclndian evening passed and left tliework 
only half done. Rut still by the bright lamp-light the 
young writers resolutely plied their pens, as hour 
after hour the Governor-General continued to dictate 
the despatches, upon which the fate of principalities 
depended. Words of encouragement little needed 
came freely from him, as he directed this great 
work. And still, as Adam, Bayley, Jenkins, Met¬ 
calfe, Cole, Monckton, and others wrote and wrote 
these weighty despatches, upon which the events of 
the great war wore to turn, lie told them ever and 





A NIGHT IN GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 10 

anon t-liat tlieir work would soon he done, and that 


Sl 


there was a table spread lor them in tbc banquet- 
room, at which they might presently drink success 
to the campaign. Though it was non the exluvust- 
ing month of August, and rest and iood were denied 
to them throughout, many long hours, there was not 
one of them who flagged at his desk. Sustained l>y 
their youthful enthusiasm, they continued at their 
work till past midnight; then weary, hungry, and 
athirst, they were conducted to the table which had 
been spread sumptuously for their entertainment. 
It was a festival not soon to he forgotten. A spe¬ 
cial message from Lord Wellesley instructed them 
to give full vent to their hilarity—to use his cellar 
as though it were their own, and not to tliiuk that 
they were hound to he quiet because they were in 
Government Tlouse. So they drank success to the 
campaign in good earnest; toasted the glorious \\ el- 
losley, and his glorious brother; toasted General 
Lake and Colonel Stevenson; toasted the British Sol¬ 
dier and .Tack Sepoy; and finally toasted one anotlv r. 
And the Governor-General did not complain that 
next day his “ Office” was not very efficient. 

Incidents of this nature were surely calculated to 
hind such warm-hearted, earnest youths as Charles 
Metcalfe by the strongest feelings of personal attach¬ 
ment mid fidelity to Lord Wellesley. Thev not only 
worked for him, they worked with him. And the 
endearment thus engendered was reciprocal. 
statesman ever took a livelier interest in tic' intoh 


lectual development of the disciple.', who -ate n Iub 
feet. He watched their progress with ;iffcciionate 
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concern: lie encouraged and stimulated them by 
judicious praise. He was at once their master and 
their friend; and there was not one of them who 
did not identify himself with his policy, and was not 
eager to contribute to its success. 

And that even these clever boys could con¬ 
tribute something to the successful issue of Lord 
Wellesley’s magnificent designs abundant proof was 
frequently given. Eager for an opportunity of ren¬ 
dering some sendee to the State, in a higher capacity 
than that of a mere scribe, Charles Metcalfe was not 
long in finding one. His visit to Colonel Collins, I 
have said, was not barren of profitable results. He 
had traversed a great part of the Mahratta country, 
and he had been no inattentive observer of its local 
peculiarities. The information which lie had ac¬ 
quired on the spot was most useful in the conjunc¬ 
ture which had now arisen; and the young statesman 
knew well how to turn it to profitable account. 
When, at the close of 1803, by a succession of 
victories unparalleled in the annals of Indian con¬ 
quest, Lake and Wellesley had broken the power of 
the Mahrittas and brought Scindiah to their feet, 
the treaty which was dictated to the prostrate chief 
contained a clause by which the British Govern¬ 
ment undertook to plant a, subsidiary force in his 
dominions. The disposition of this force, dependent 
necessarily on local circumstances, was likely to Be¬ 
come an important subject of consideration; and 
as Charles Metcalfe had something to say upon it, 
he resolved to draw up a memorandum, and submit 
it to Lord Wellesley. It may not have been his 
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been able to find :* 


is the earliest that I have 


MEMORANDUM BY CHARLES METCALEE \JEtnle Hi] ON 
TICE PROPOSED SUBSIDIARY FORCE IN SCINDIAIL S DO MI¬ 
NIONS. 

“ A treaty of defensive alliance lias been concluded between 
the British Government and Dowlut T\ao Scindiah, by wliich 
the latter agrees to receive a subsidiary force of British troops, 
to ccnsist of 6000 regular infantry, with a due proportion of 
ordnance and military stores, to be stationed near to his irontier, 
at such place as the British Government may deem eligible. 

* It is supposed that the subject of the disposition of those 
troop i will shortly como under the consideration of the Governor- 
General; and it is probable that his Excellency may cither 
resolve—1st, to form the subsidiary force into separate frontier 
gn risons and posts ;f or 2nd, to station the whole in one can¬ 
tonment In cither case, it is supposed to be d< i ruble that the 
station or stations should be central, and that the force should 
bo distributed in the manner best calculated to answer the pur¬ 
pose of a subsidiary force to Scindiah, and to secure as many 
otl er political advantages as arc obtainable. 

<; In the event of either determination, IvOTA appears to be a 
well suited cither ns the post of a pa**t of the troops under 
the first arrangement, or as a station for the whole under the 
second. 

“ 'flic territory of Kota is bounded by the countries of the 
(Bajpoot) Rajahs of Jaipoor, Jauilpoor, Boondi, and Uniara 
to the north; by 1 hose of Hollar and Scindiah to the south; 
by that part of Scindialfs territories which is under tho 

* Tho original, in Charles Met- t “The treaty € |»lae<y/ hut U 

c *ho’* handwriting, woe preserve! by is not possible that it w * inf on* c*< 

yb law ALr. Edmunsioito who. a that the troops should iib-ohm*.* 
pi>ix«(*ntative, Mr. Neil Edmo us tone, fixed ..toot place on acc^y 1 g 1 Ulw 
j aui indebted tor a nmo *»f valuable wording oi to* artlule.”—^. i* m* 
historical materials. 
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of Ambajee to the east; and by Oudipoor to the 

west. 

“Thirty miles to the southward of the town of Kota (which 
is on the banks of the Chumbul), and within the dominion of 
the Rajah, is the narrow, strong, and stony pass of Mukundra, 
between hills which extend east and west to a very considerable 
distance. Tt must have been considered of great importance, 
and has been defended by three gateways, the first of which 
towards Isota is in ruinsj the second is in a middling state; 
:.nd the third, towards the south, is in very good repair. It 
has been customary for the Rajah to have a body of troops at the 
last, with a guard at the summit of a hill to give notice of the 
approach of plunderers. On an alarm, the gate, of course, is 
closed. 

“ No other communication can take place between the north 
and south of those parts of Hindostan, which are situated 
within a considerable distance of Kota, than that which is 
carried on through the Mukundra Pass. It is considered by 
the natives of the surrounding parts to form the boundary of 
Hindost.in, the land between the hills which form the nass 
and tire Norbudda is considered as independent both of Hin¬ 
dustan and the Deccan, and is at times included either in one o', 
the other indiscriminately. Between the Mukundra and the 
Tfarwah Pas i the country is hilly and impervious. 

Aic road by Mukundra, that by Naiwah and that 1 1 v 
l.’imdlekund, arc believed to be the only roads connecting the 
northern and southern provinces of Hindostan proper. If such 
j- the case, a small British force commanding each of these 
roads might entirely < mnmmid ail communication between the 
no: h and south of this vast portion of India. 

1 here are high roath from Kola: 

“ ]st ' To ° l, J c3n > which is distant nearly 150 miles, throu rh 
the Mukundra Pass. 

“ 2nd. To Agm, I.y Bc ndi, Onh.ra, Rampoora, Hindown, 
anil Futtchpoor. 

“ 3rd. To Delhi, by Hindown, lilmrtpoor, and Muttra. 
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To Gwalior, by Narwali. 
To Jaipoor, by Boofldi. 


“ 6 tli. To Oudipoor. 

“ A place thus situated, with the advantages of ' healthy 
chi’- ate and a fertile country, may be considered t- be well 


adapted for a military station. 

“The relations subsistirg between the British Government 
and the states of Mysore Hyderabad, Gmcowar, and Poona, 
combined with the happy result of the late glorious war, and 
the probable consequences of the treaties ot JDcogaum, . injcc 
Arjingaum ~ul Boorha^poor, appear to preclude every appro- 
hension 01 the v'- v- nce 0 f the peace of India by any ative 
po—* 1 whatever; but th<.v tranquillity of a great e: nt of 
country, and tbe happiness ot vr as t numbers of inhabi' s, arc 
still exposed to destruction, from Uiq oppressive ambition and 
diabolical ravages of disaffected chierfoins and restless and un¬ 
principled freebooters. A very small body of British troops, 
stationed in the neighbourhood of the Mukundra Pass, might 
effectually prevent tbe ingress and eg rcss 0 f those bodies of 
irregular cavalry which carry devastation and misery into 
every part of India over which the inlluencc hr.s not 

been extended. The road of their Passage from south to 
north, or from north to south, will be sl iu t up, and their way 
of escape from pursuit will be cut off. B -V degrees the system 
of plunder will cease, the cultivation of ^ fertile country will 
be renewed, and a more regular method 0 f government must 
be adopted. A British force situated in the territory ol Kota 
would not only command th^ communication between the 
northern and southern parts of Hindostan, but vw^uld also have 
every advantage, military or political, to be den^d from . ( o 
central a situation. It would keep a check upon Ho;’-. ir ni ’ 
Ambajee, or any other chiefs whose power might rise upt * the 
ruin of either or both of these; it would protect the Rajpoot, 
would be near to Scindiah’e capital, and would preseiv 
tranquillity of a vast exteut of territory. 

“ It is true that no treaties exist by which the British f r-vovu- 



ment i? bound to banish disorder and war from every province, 
or to preserve the peace and happiness of all India; but this task 
appears to be perfectly consistent with the comprehensive wis¬ 
dom of British policy, and worthy of the characteristic excel¬ 
lence of British humanity. 

u Admitting, therefore, for a moment, that a body of British 
troops stat:oned at Kota might he instrumental in procuring 
groat advantages to the British ii terests, and in promoting 
what lias now become inseparable fmn those interests, the hap¬ 
piness of India, and that therefore it would be advisable to 
adopt some plan in order to station a force in that district, the 
next point to he considered is whethc) th c » e urc ai v obstacles 
which may bo opposed to such a pL nrl * 

“ The present Ilcgent of has f° r a long time felt the 

inconvenience and danger °f his precarious situation with re¬ 
gard to Scindiah and Holkar, who alternately plunder him.f 
1 is true that, with an unusual attention to the cultivation of 
the country and the coi n ^ orts of the inhabitants, he has always 
endeavored, and generally with tolerable success, to avoid the 
desperate devastation ydiich has afflicted his neighbours, by the 
nmre u ular method c‘f contribution; but it is evident that he 
mv hav : tillered f rom thi3 sufiiciently to make him look 
anxiously to an opportunity of escaping from it. 

“It appears probfhle that he would gladly accede to an ar- 
ran Lament which wc*uW nflbrd tranquillity to his territories a nd 
protect him ;:nd his subjects from future outrage, and he must 
know that the presence of a body of British troops, although 
they might not 1** expressly designed for his defence, would 
effectually a l ^p to the disorders which have constantly 
distressed ^ country. lie must have learnt that, wherever 
i, n h influence :> extended, the consequences are security 
and repose. 


♦ Zaiiru .Singh. 

f ** when*1 in Apri-. 

lfauii, J500 of Holkar's Horae wer^ 
levying contribution*; jikI unly five 
Ua/i lictVn jny arrival, the army of 


fajuidiah. umlor S<ulas»ito Kao B!mo, 
l ad hi- n there, on its march r<> Otrieiu 

to eoHj 
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11 Zalim Singh is comparatively powerful, and *'■> b^ 1 ^ IC 
lias gained his power by usurpation, is very muc.i rc. 1 --i i by 
the northern chieftains, who think tha f his conduct might lime 
been more villanous than it has been, and that therefore he ha3 
the merit of moderation. 

“ The legitimate Rajah, Omed Singh * is in confinement; he 
is not seen nor spoken of, and his name is not made use oi in 
public acts.f 

** Every part of the government is conducted in the name 
and by the authority of Zalim Singh, as Regent. 

“ There appears to be little reason to doubt his immediate 
and cordial acquiescence in a plan providing for the cantonment 
of a body of British troops in his territories, because it is evident 
that sucli a plan would secure great advantages to himscll; and, 
without calculating upon any extraordinary inclination to com¬ 
ply with the desires of the British Government, self-interest 
would induce him to enter eagerly into such a scheme. 

“This arrangement may be considered to relate to Scindiah. 

“No serious jealousy can reasonably be excited in hie mind. 
He must shortly perceive that the treaty of Boorhanpoor has 
nplctcly connected his interests with those of the British 
*nment as to admit of no difference; and if he may not 
inane immediate application for the subsidiary force to be sta¬ 
tioned with himself, which does not appear to be very impro¬ 
bable, it is more than probable that bo will be solicitous that it 
should not be removed to any great distance. 

A question may arise as to how far it is consistent with the 
diguity of the British Government to enter into negotiations 
with the usurper of a petty chiefship. These are qur^tions 


* A pel about 25. 

j “ Ilia name Vr« appear in a paper 
of roquets aunt L y Zalim Singh to 
Gc. tT il Lake: 

“ 4 Zi Jim Singh proposes to conclude 
a treaty in hisown name, and transmits 
a paper of rcqufiTs in that of ltajah 
Onie i Kingh ivy v alu. The paper 
contains some request'. relative to the 


treatment of certain families and l«-i y 
chiefs vver \shom Omod Bhigli, h\ 
birth, may bo suppose l to hayo* con¬ 
trolling ( protecting authority. 

“Zalim Singh way have made use ol 
Otne.1 SinKbV namo to oMnin l«“)“ 
n liik-Ii, in ills own . lutm-tor. 
not baro the privilege of uTgirtf- 
C. T. M. 
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which lrlust be treated with the degree of attention which is 
due to their importance. In the concerns of a great empire, 
persons in the most subordinate situations may perhaps be al¬ 
lowed to form conjectures upon a local or particular subject, to 
the consideration of which they may have been led by oppor 
tunity or accident; but when that subject launches out into a 
question of systematic policy and general interest, the discus 
si on of it can only belong to the wisdom of those who have t ic 
arduous task of watching over the welfare of the State. 


This memorandum greatly pleased Lord Welles¬ 
ley; he r>aw its importance, and was glad to ac¬ 
knowledge it. Tailing up a pencil, as was his w ont, 
lie wrote on the margin of the document: “ This 
paper is highly creditable lo Mr. Metcalfe's charac¬ 
ter and talents. It may become very useful. A. 
copy of it should be sent to the Comma nder-iu-Chiej 
and another lo Major Malcolm. —W.” This was 
Charles Metcalfe’s first great success. It fixed him 
in his resolution to persevere, and dwarfed the pro¬ 
portions of Lord Grenville’s office. The boy of 
nineteen was drawing a salary of a thousand a year,* 
and writing State papers for the information of the 
highest military and diplomatic authorities in the 
country. 

But although he was now turning his attention 
towards the strenuous realities oi' life, studying the 
Government records, and dwelling rather upon the 
Circumstantial than upon the Abstract, he still 
found time to moralise in his Common-place Book, 
and to read a large number of printed volumes, 


Kilfbt hundred ruv- ■ " ^ munth— 
from »lie 3rd of January, i*U4.— 


[/.rf/rrty Mr. LJ non* tone tv M) Met’ 
• atfo. March 17, 
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English, French, Latin, and Italian. Nor were the 
Oriental languages wholly neglected.- He applied 
himself to the study of Persian and Arabic, and 
seems to have mastered them sufficiently for all 
practical official purposes. From the entries in his 
Common-place Book at this time, I make the fol 
lowing selections; they are contained in the last 
private journal that he ever kept: 


extracts from the common-place book of 

CHARLES METCALFE. 

{JEtatc 18—10.] 

“Human Mind. —M-is a strong -Instance of tlic weakness 

the human mind. He hao entered upon a discussion of too 

great magnitude for his understanding.lie has adopted 

the modern notion that Reason— J3k$$cd Reason —ought to he 
our guide in matters of religion and government, and that T .ve 
are authorised by all the rights of man to oppose whatever is 
opposite to our reason. It is this fallacious, detestable principle, 
which lias loaded the world for the last twenty years with ( rime 
aud Misery. I is the doctrine of Paine, Godwin, and the 
Devil—the root of all Vice and the banc of every Virtue. O 
Lord, I humbly call upon you to relieve me from this abo- 


* In February, after enumerating 
book4 he hail rend, lie wrote;— 
These, with a slight occasional at¬ 
tention to French an»l Arable, form 
the sum total of my February rca l- 
lnjr.*'—In March he wrote:— u In the 
latter pari of this month I paid nvunc 
attention to Persian."—In April, 
1 Continued studies in Porsinu, tiud a 
general perusal of records. The im¬ 
provement of this month, if not so 
variou \ ia equally -olid with that j? 
the lnat, or perhaps, more so." In 
| J av T hu “read .a jrrc.it variety of in- 
teryitiog records.' Studied Persian, 
* 

had be, u «• progressive and m:^fac¬ 


tory/* — In June, li > u Continued 
studies in Persian, and had a great 
deal of office business. Ou tin* whole, 
improvement Inadequate. 11 - In July, 
ho recorded “A considerable decree 
of office duty — improve nont very 
decent, but might have I n letter.* 
—August, “ Commenced with a v«-ry 
hard press of public bus»ttea#. B — 
this month ! . read a vast number ot 
plays, chiefly • oraodich and fa rev -- 
many of tliem Fielding’!*.] And i«’ 
September there was “ ru increase e> 
official businss.’ With ’’to cold 
Weather came a dit dilution Ins li¬ 
terary Industry, and the ou tries in his 

Aceoun of Reading” were few. 
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minable spirit, and to keep me steadfast in the right w ay . 

[May Cth, 1803.] . . . . 

— I look upon it uo man can possess worldly ambition wit.xou 

also possessing envy and discontent. I had t* ie on ° a ac 
companied by the others in my own heart. Ambition is on y 
selfishness let loose. Every man has the spark, an acc 1 Ln 
blows it into a flame.— [Mat/ 1803.] 

Metaphysics.— I have often been asked by men, t aging m 
the t nthusiasm of metaphysical inquiry, why I did not ac opt 
that pursuit. I have been deterred by a desire to render mj 
knowledge more stable, by the importance of my imme mtc 
pursuit, and possibly, as much as anything, by chance. Jmt 
now find reason to rejoice at the delay, and shall continue to 
neglect on Principle what as yet I have neglected from Accident. 
Laic experience, aided by the perusal of an excellent sermon by 
the Reverend Sydney Smith, has pointed out to me the danger 
as well as the inutility of studies of that nature, and has 
taught me to see in metaphysics the seeds of moral, religious, 
and political scepticism. Metaphysics, I abhor you ! Go, en¬ 
lighten the mindr, enlarge the ideas, and gild the imaginations 
of your votaries, nor shall I envy them their fancied superiority 
whilst I continue bound by ancient prejudices in favor of 
Christianity, i s nccc-^arv consequence, morality, and what X 
CMicoiv very conducive to both — the British Constitution- ' 
[June 1th , 1803.] 

» i.F-SuFFioiENGY.—I often, in moments of reflection, 
tahi* myself to t.izk for my s-.l! ."uflicicncy in fancying a sup®** 
riority of knowledge and sense over the generality of mankind, 
and examine upon what claim this fancied superiority founded* 
I have read and observed more, and have devoted more of my 
tin to reflection, than, I may almost say, . : v man of my own 
age. Doc not this give a claim to superiority? One would 
think so; an l y* f I am much staggered when I see men ac* 

</airing ftrae and com juence? whom I do not conceive entitled 
to *: 1 1!ici. I know j. light tuai, I possess to fancy any supe- 
rioitty, and yet my mind will fancy it. It i r , au 










opinion which, I believe, can only inspire good and honorable 
actions. I believe that every man has some vanity derived 
from a fancied superiority in person, manners, accomj lishitrents. 
talents, or mind; and I do not know that mine is the most un¬ 
worthy. That vanity only is disgusting which is proclaimed; 
fliul here I hope that I shall never be so weak as to fall. One 
circumstance which may render this advisable is, that I am con¬ 
stantly reminded of this fancied superiority by the avowed 
opinions of others, and we are so willing to believe what others 
sa y in our favor, that I would without scruple resign my case 
to a just judge and ask with confidence,— 4 llavc I sinned 
beyond the hope of grace?’—| July, 1803.] 

Oood l 1 em.ow.- —A character I have taken much pains to 
gain, which it that ol a good fellow, is a very contemptible 
one in the enjoyment of it. The term inelf is not at all ap¬ 
propriate to the character, and the character is the most insig¬ 
nificant possible. It is bestowed without distinction: upon the 
sensible, the generous, and the really good, as well as upon fools 
and ignorant and unprincipled men. What arc he qualifica¬ 
tions which are requisite to obtain this name it would not be 
ca-y to define, since it is so indiscriminately bestowed- Gene¬ 
rally 8peaking, they seem to consist in a resignation of one’s 
words and actions to the whims and follies of the society in 
which we move: in a total departure from the dictate* of good 
sense and right reason, and too frequently frura those of religion 
and morality. The gre. ost merit which some men possess*the 
highest ambition which some men cherish* is to he a good 
follow—a character too prostituted to bo valuable. If I am 
iK vei entitled to greater praise, or excited by a nobler ambition, 
may my ambition be eternally smothered, and the tongue «.f 
pr. i-e be hushed fur ever .-—[August 5M, 1803.] 

Beauty. Men may talk as they will about the little ncce*- 
• -ol bt.iuty in a man; but beauty is a. iral advanUy e. A 
umdsome, interesting countenance is a man’s besi recomn.cita¬ 
tion at first acquaintance: and altlio, yli I by i > means nit 
c * 1 ^ that internal worth will not be admired, when known, even 
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under an ugly external, yet we arc much more ready to.revive 
to our arms the man whose pleasing countenance \\c aic u 1 0 
to believe to he the index of his mind. Are there not countc- 
nances which at first sight seize, as it were, upon oul ' * 

and establish an interest in the welfare oi theii f*°‘ ' * , • 

intluonce does not end with the first introduction, i ‘ 

good qualities are visible in a handsome man, * i- cau ^ 
never fail to heighten and adorn them, and a* ^ n . y 
friend in obtaining the countenance of society, it A1 


menu m ooiauuug uu; -- -- . 

steady supporter in securing its admiration. Instances wit \o 


steady supporter in securing uuuiu«wv... - - 
number occur to me of the truth of these ob^covations, 
no place can they be more strongly marked than in the society 
of Calcutta. An ill-looking man, whatever may be his goot 
qualities, is never so much the object of our praise as a hand¬ 
some one. Beauty, however, has its disadvantages. It secures 
so good a reception everywhere, that a inan possessed o( it is 
persuaded that he has nothing left to acquire. The ugly man, 
finding his face against him, is obliged to lay his claim to being 
agreeable on the solid foundations of good sense, knowledge, 
an virtue. But if this emulation is not excited, the conse¬ 
quences arc dreadful. A pretty fool may pass through the w or 
pretty well, but an ugly fool is a most unfortunate wretch. 
W ho would not discover that the writer of i\n> is an ugly 
fellow? 

With the female sex the beauty of a man is everything. 
.... 1 believe there .;re very few indeed who consider worth 
as ' : ntial in a lover, and as few would regard it in the choice 
of a husband did not selfishness lead them to do so. 

A man may mar the eilocts of his beauty by affectation, but 
fTethinftcy ; for the men will despise him, and 
the nearer he approaches to the* female sex tho women will too. 
— [Calcutta , August 9//i, 1803.] 

Fortune. —Men who rise in the world are much more in- 
det ted to their good 1 tunc than to ihcir merit or ability; and 



them, are not the least of her favors. 

Opinions of Men, —We arc capable of exercising a just 
judgment with regard to the characters and conduct of men 
placed very far above or very far below us; but of men whose 
case can in any respect be drawn into a comparison with our 
own we cannot judge, except under the influence of prejudice 
and vanity .—[August llfA, 1803.] 

Pride and Humility. —There are two nominally opposite 
things in which men are generally wanting—Pride and Humility. 
I mean proper pride and proper humility, which, however, in 
my mind, are so far from being opposite that I think them in¬ 
separable. And inasmuch as a noble pride and a noble humi¬ 
lity, a bad pride and degrading humility, arc the companions 
of one another. If you see a purse-proud man, or one haughty 
from birth, mark him out ns mean. If you see a blustering, 
bullying pride, note it down as little—beneath man and be¬ 
longing to brutes. The pride of scholastic learning is con¬ 
temptible and degrading; and the self-sufficiency of a horse- 
jockey or a sportsman is still moro so. Hut there is a noble, 
independent pride, which abhor* everything that is mean and 
dishonorable, and which is almost always accompanied hy :i 
truly meek and Christian humility. The man who from pride 
would commit an insolent action, from interest or from fear 
would commit a mean one. No two things arc moro di Trent 
than a proper and a false pride .—[September 13M, 1803.1 
Vanity and Selfishness.— Vanity, however great. I can 
always pardon; but ' Kishness unrestrained is inexcusable. A 
degree of selfishness is a necessary ingredient in the compo.-i- 
tk;, of every man; but there are many who are governed by i, 
iu cveiy action of their lives—such men are not fit members of 
society. It is probably a wise and far-seeing .* Ifishue-^ which 
lenders many men the very reverse of wliut we call selfish. — 
[October doth, 1803.] 
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Prom this date there is no farther entry until the 
spring of the following year, when he thus recorded 
the fact of his brother’s marriage, and closed his 
journal-boolcs for ever. “ My eldest brother, Theo- 
philus John, was yesterday married to a charming 
young woman, Miss Hannah Russell.* His sgo is 
twenty. He will be twenty-one on the 19th of 
September next. May they enjoy every happiness 
which good hearts ought to enjoy .”—[March 2 u f h 
1804 .] 

Soon after this, the two brothers parted, with 
full hearts. Their meeting in Bengal had endeared 
them greatly to each other, and the affection thus 
engendered was never subsequently diminished. 
They differed greatly in character, but both were of 
a loving nature and a generous disposition; and al¬ 
though in childhood opposite qualities breed con¬ 
flicts and divisions, in manhood they blend with and 
adapt themselves to each other, and there i more 
love where there is more diversity.! 

Not long after the departure of his brother, 


• 'Nioc»> of Sir Henry Russell, one 
of the of tU* Supreme Court 

of Calcutta. 

f •• A* schoolfellows,” wrote the 
cl \*r brother two years afterward* to 
Sher-r. “wo were continually smi&h- 
hlim'. and I believe from the different 
turn of mimlt which you muut havo 
d, our parents thought that u 
.. s o il l*o lh« cas©through life. Thank 
Oc<J th > - who saw us In Rcmjsl 
must conVhieo them-elves of thocun- 
trary, and I u.ay wifely 8ny Urn! there 
norm? were two l«-oth«r* 

cendy attached; and.indeed, had I U-cn 
“t-i.lv devoid of brotherly lore, hi, 
hia liicr, and attention to my dor girl 
vru'dd have gained him mj warmest 


aflbetion.” 'Hus Shcrer communi¬ 
cated. in one of his letters, to • ’harlo* 
Metcalfe, whn wrote In reply:—“ Tho 
parage which yoa transcribed is, us 
you rightly judge, peculiarly gratify¬ 
ing to me. The difference in our 
habits, which was acquire l in our 
childhood, wi'l probably suck to us, 
;»ud it is possible that wc may have 
different ophdoii<* on controversial 
points, as you may relnciul»cr wo used 
to have. Lui in frateru.il affection and 
Iriendjitiip Theopliilus and I is ill ever 
h v C , I am sure, the same mind and 
spirit/’ The letter iu which this pas- 
occurs is given entire in Chapter 
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Charles Metcalfe also quitted Calcutta. A life of 
active excitement was before him. The Grand 
Army of General Lake was in the field. The cam¬ 
paign against Holkar had commenced. Metcalfe 
was well versed in Maliratta polities; he was ac¬ 
quainted with the views of the Governor-General; 
and he was conversant with the native languages. 
Lord Wellesley believed that in the camp of (he 
Commander-in-Chief the young civilian would render 
good service to the State. So he placed him at the 
disposal of General Lake as a political assistant, and 
despatched him to join the head-quarters of the 
Army. 
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CHAPTER V. 

[IS04— 1S05.] 

LIFE IN LAKE’S CAMP. 

Thu Mahratta War — Growth of the Mahratta Power — Tho Feishwah-— 
Policy of Sclndiah—The Treaty of Baasein—Contact of Scindiili and the 
Rajah of B. r .r—The Campaigns under Lake and Wellesley—Charles Met¬ 
calfe joiiu the Army—The Battle of Dceg—Letters to Sherer and others 
—Prospects and Intentions—Adherence to the Political Line. 

It would be inconsistent witli the character of such 
a work as this to enter minutely into the circum¬ 
stances which evolved the great war with the Mah- 
raitas, or to detail with much prolixity the opera¬ 
tions of the campaigns in which Lake, and a greater 
titan Lake, by a series of rapid successes, made the 
English strangers masters of Hindostan. Charles 
.Metcalfe, though at this time a youth of the highest 
promise, was connected with these great transactions 
only in a subordinate capacity; and the annals of 
the war, therefore, scarcely belong, except by right 
of that literary turn Auction which is needful, only 
•when legitimate materials of biography arc scanty, 
to the narrative of his life. 

But to render this part of his personal history in¬ 
telligible to the reader who has not explored* the 
intricacies of the most confused and bewildering 
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chapter in the annals of British conquest in the 
East, a few salient facts, illustrative of the downfall 
ol the Mahratta power, may he briefly noted down. 

Whilst little by little the English Merchant-com¬ 
pany were studding the coast of the great Indian 
Peninsula with fortified factories, and expanding 
slowly and reluctantly into a great military power, 
a sturdy race of Hindoos, having tlieir home, for 
the most part, between the Deccan and the Western 
Coast, were acquiring for themselves upon the ruins 
of the Mogul Empire the sovereignty of Ilindostan. 
To the English in India, when Sevajee and his im¬ 
mediate descendants were usurping tho thrones of 
the old Mahomedan usurpers, the great revolution 
wliieh was then in progress was rather a remote 
source of political interest than a matter of imme¬ 
diate moment and significance. And so generation 
after generation of Mahratta chiefs lived, plundered, 
and died; and the English in India only took 
aecount of these things so far as they affected the 
prosperity of our trade and the security of our fac¬ 
tories. But when we ourselves became conquer ts 
—when swelling from the seaboard our narrow 
strips of territory grew into vast inland possessions, 
these despoiling Mahrattas were fast becoming our 
neighbours, and the neighbourhood of a great mili- 
tary power in a continual state of unrest—of bands 
of unscrupulous marauders, kept together by a <•< im¬ 
munity of rapine, aiming at universal dwninica, 
which with them was but another name for unh crs.il 
anarchy- could not be regarded without f-eli»gs of 
uneasiness and concern. The new century found us 
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ajqppoacliiiig the vague limits of the Maliratta tent 


§L 


and our politicians had begun to anticipate 


a coming struggle. 

The Maliratta States at this time recognised the 
nominal supremacy of the descendants oi Sevajee, 
who maintained a shadow of royalty at Sattarah, in 
Western India. But these Sattarah Rajahs had 
long since ceased to he anything more than petty 
princes, -without military strength or political in¬ 
fluence ; and the historian of the Maliratta war has 
little more to do than to acknowledge their exist¬ 
ence, or to record their decay. By one of those 
mutations so common in the East, the servant had 
become the master, the master the servant. The 
hereditary princes had little of the energy and ability 
of the great founder of their family, and they were 
well content to suffer the government to he carried 
on in their name by the Peishwah, or chief minister, 
a functionary who wielded at once civil and military 
power, and who had full scope for the exercise of his 
ambition. There is a tendency in such offices, under 
' uch governments, to become hereditary. An here¬ 
ditary ministry of this kiud soon becomes an hcrc- 
ditary despotism. So it happened that, in course of 
time, tbc Peishwah became an independent prince, 
holding his Court at Poonah, which grow into the 
capital of the chief principality of the great con¬ 
federacy of Mahratta States. 

But “the whirligig of Time brings in its re¬ 
venges” most surely on Oriental soil. The usurper 
becomes t he vict im of usurpation—the puppet-maker 
Limself a puppet, bothing is so feeble as lcgiti- 
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macy. isotliiug is certain. but Revolution, a o 
Divinity hedges a King, except the Divinity ot 
Chance and Change. So, as other iMahratta chiefs, 
with all the new energies and activities of hardy 
and hopeful adventurers, mustering large bodies of 
predatory troops, rejoicing in disorder and intent 
upon rapine, made for themselves principalities and 
created Courts of then- own, the power of the 
Peishwah rapidly declined. There was virtue, how¬ 
ever, still in the name. It was something to rally 
round—something that might give fixity and reality 
to the meteor-like, evanescent character of a do¬ 
minion which might, almost without a figure, be 
described us the domiuion of the saddle.* lienee 

• The duLtiiniou'j of the Peishwah jealousy against any nation ivhoju 
were tho home of a very largo pro- policy, by esUblialung tianquUKty, 
portion of the genuine Mnbrnttas in wua calculated to limii tho Bphcru of 
the country—a circumstance which their depredatiouc, ami *uch ti geu.ru I 
greatly increased the importance of fooling might gir«ri«u to a momentary 
this principality. “Inthe territories union: but hi it not evident, from the 
under tho immediate rule of tho discordant materials of which these 
Peishwidi,” w rote tSir John (then states are formed, as well as from tho 
Major Malcolm \ in n very able paper nature of the only principle which 
cm Mrvjiratta affairs, written in I H<V 3 , they have in c-munon, that such union 
“ the inhabitant* are almost all Mu h- could i . ver bo lastiug, and thut it 
rattas, amon ouldnot own in the sb 

national feeling, or notional prejudice its duration produce any adequate 
may exist; but it is, I believe, a fact, effect?”—In the same paper, Mal- 
thi t in the ‘'enquired Provinces over colm thus describes the geographical 
which the Bnjah of Berar, Holkar, petition of the Peishwah^ territories: 
and Scindiah rule, there are not more —*• The hereditary possession* of ih- 
MaliroUas in proportion to the original Peishwah were bounded to the east 
inhabitants of the soil than there ore by tho provinces 01 ’he Nizam, to tin 
European inhabitants in proportion hi south by those ot the Company and 
the natives oi li tgol and Bebor. It the llnjidi of Mysore, and to the 
is evident few ftclmg* can exist in by the islands of Bombay and Hal* 
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ar&se a continual effort on the part of ilie most 
stirring and the most powerful of these chiefs— 
Scindiali and Holkar—eacli to obtain an ascendency 
at the Court of Poonali, to render the Peishwah a 
puppet in his hands, and so to concentrate in his 
own person an amount of power sufficient to over¬ 
awe all the other states, and eventually to con¬ 
solidate them into a vast empire; and this accom¬ 
plished, he would soon have endeavored to subju¬ 
gate all the neighbouring native powers, and with 
his locust-like tlights of predatory horse, to sweep 
the English strangers into the sea. 

Nor was this the only circumstance that at the 
dawn of the present century caused the British Go¬ 
vernment to watch the progress of events in the 
Mahratta country with the liveliest concern. The 
most powerful of the confederate chiefs at this time 
wasDowlut llao Scindiali. Ilis territories not only 
bordered upon those of our allies, the Nizam of the 
Ifeccan and the Nabob of Oude, but actually inter¬ 
mixed with those of the Company on our north¬ 
western frontier. • Yv itliin a few miles of the 
boundary oi our own possessions were Scindiah s 
principal arsenals and magazines* He held posses- 
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sion of the cluef strongholds on the banks of the 
Jumna. His native, strength, therefore, was great; 
hut it was not this that we most regarded. He had 
learnt to understand the value of European disci¬ 
pline. Many of his battalions were organised, in¬ 
structed, and commanded by European adventurers, 
French, Hutch, Portuguese, and English. Among 
these the French party was dominant. It was the 
time when no enterprise appeared too gigantic for 
the ambition, and no country too remote for the 
intrigues, of the restless Corsican usurper. The 
danger may have been exaggerated; hut it was not 
wholly a shadowy one. The very hope, indeed, of 
trench succours, increased the presumption of our 
Indian enemies. It was not lifeless because it was 
a delusion. 


When, therefore, it appeared that Scindiah had 
acquired for himself a predominant influence at the 
Court of Poonah, and that the Peishwah had be¬ 
come a mere pageant in his hands, it is not to he 
questioned that this French connexion increased 
the importance and significance of his movements. 
Pul, internal dissensions were, at this time, rending 
the Mahratta States and enfeebling their powers of 
action against a common enemy. The ascendency of 
Scindiah at the Court of the Peishwah had in 
flamed the jealousy of his rival llolkar, a soldier of 
fortune, who held possession of a tra untry of- 
which Indore was the capital, and who had in 
lieriied with his power the hostility of the former 
chid. So, toward ; the close of the year 1802, this 
turbulent adventurer marched with a strong l'orco 



of all arms upon Poonah, defeated the troops oi 
Dowlut llao Scmdiah, and took possession ot the 
city. The Peishwah himself sought safety in the 
Company’s territories. Whatever reluctance he may 
have before had to place himself under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government, entangled as he uo t a 
was in a thicket of danger and difficulty, he forced 
himself to overcome it. The opportunity was a 
great one, and not to he neglected. A treaty, known 
in History as the “ Treaty of Bassein,” was pre¬ 
sented to the Peishwah and accepted. The same 
policy which had been pursued so successfully to¬ 
wards the Court of Hyderabad, and which esta¬ 
blished our influence in the Deccan, was now to 
regulate our proceedings towards Poonah. A sub¬ 
sidiary force was to be planted by us in the domi¬ 
nions of the Peishwah, and to be maintained at his 
expense. The alliance was to be one strictly of a 
defensive character. It was not its intent to enable 
the Peishwah to overawe the other Mahratta chiefs, 
whoso independence was in nowise to he affected by 
the treaty, but to protect him against the aggressive 
ut Igna of others, and >o far to maintain the balance 
of power throughout the Mahratta States. On the 
last day of the year the Treaty of Basseiu was con¬ 
cluded, and in the following spring the Peishwah, 
supported by a force which had marched upon 
Poonah under the command of Arthur Wellesley, 
was re- seated on his throne. 

At the approach of Wellesley’s battalions Holiar’s 
army had lied, and Poonah was occupied without a 
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struggle. It remained bow to be seen \rliat effect 
tlie establishment of British influence at the Court 
of the Peishwali would have upon the policy of the 
other Mahratta States. If it had been the desire of 
each chief to remain in undisturbed possession 01 
his own territories, the Treaty of Bassein, which 
guaranteed to every one the maintenance of his 
existing rights, would not have been distasteful to 
anv. But that treaty was well calculated to restrain 


the heady ambition, and to suppress the predatory 
habits, of men who could not appreciate the secure 
possession of a settled territory so long as they were 
forbidden to encroach upon the. dominions of tlieir 
neighbours. By fixing subsidiary forces nt Hyder¬ 
abad and at Poonah, we kept up a line of military 
posts effectually cutting off the whole of Southern 
India from the country of the Mahrnttas, and de¬ 
fending alike the territories of the Company, the 
Peishwali, and the Nizam. But to men of such a 
stamp as Dowlut ltao Scindiah all this was an of¬ 
fence and an abomination. If we had invited bin 
to chastise with us the usurpation of IloVkar, a d 
had so assisted him to re-establish liis ascendcry 
over the Peishw ali, ho miglu have rejoiced irouv 
interference. But the course of independent ration 
which had been pursued by the British Govenment 
was fatal to the ambition of tlu: llabratta ohof. So, 
when an attempt was made by Colon*! Colins to 
induce him to give in his adhesion to the Ton'.y ol 
Bassein, the British Resident was met first w ith 


friendly promises, then with shifts and evnsnn ’> 
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ivliic 11 soon took the more decided shape of open 
opi'OS’tion. ' As the year advanced, it became more 
i nd more obvious that Scindiah was bent upon play¬ 
ing a game perilous either to our existence or to his 
own. Nor did he stand alone in his ill-disguised 
hostility to the British • Government' and its allies, 
the Rajah of Berar, whose country lay to.the south 
of the Nerbudda, and bordered upon our own dis¬ 
tricts both in the Northern Sircars and Orissa, was 
openly in league with Seindiah.f In a little while 
they tonne< 1 a junction of their armies, and assumed 
a menacing attitude upon the borders of the domi¬ 
nions of the Nizam. The language of Scindiah be¬ 
came bolder and bolder. Prom boldness it grew 
mto insolence, and at last, when pressed by the 
British Government to declare his intentions, he said 
mt the question of Peace or War was dependent 
upon iiu- result ol an interview which lie was about 
to have with the Eajali of Berar. 

I-ord VI ellesley was not moved by that “ frenzy for 
'onquost ! which was afterwards imputed to h im . 
li> was eager to maintain an honorable peace, and 
tr comluct of llis representatives wa3 marked by 
me 'tmost moderation and forbearance. But it 



♦ Wh*t fccindiah thought that 
there v,a u prospect of his l uing 
made u pafcy to the restoration of the 
Peishv/ali, c wu* billing to endorse 
the tre.it)’ hut when he found that it 
woul l no assist him to regain his lost 
asm«i., y at Poou:*h, he endeavored 
to oforuet ltd operation. 

f “Tlio possessions of the Kajah of 
Berr, ,# Bays Malcolm, in tlo imj^r- 
r«.. document quoted above, *' in . n» 
par joined with our Northern h’.r- 
car ; wjsiiet in another they were con- 


,irv rttU our empire in Orissa, in 
some of the Uuj.Uu. 
districts absolutely extended to within 
a 1 w miles ot Calcutta. To tho 
westward he held the richest part of 
his country, Berar Proper (in partner- 
••n,*, it 1 nmy be allowed the Score- 
» oa; ,n,l. otlr oiiy lhe N,zam, P ”; 1 

? • P “ r i of hil ter- 

ritor> > r ured with tho.<»o ol^ih-it 

prince. —[ V.i/roA,.', Notes on * Ant 
r-’/mou* Oh ert rlh, , *r i ' . 

/«-" rana A/ - 
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was every day becoming more and more doubtful 
whether an honorable peace could be maintained. 
It was plainly the duty of the Governor-General to 
be prepared for either issue. There was a man then 
upon the spot to whom he believed that he might 
safely entrust the power of deciding between the 
two issues of Peace aud War. In Arthur Wellesley 
there were not less the germs of the great soldier 
and the great statesman because lie was the brother 
of the Governor-General. In liun was now vested 
absolute military and political control in that part of 
the country where his troops were posted; he was 
empowered to enter into any engagements which 
might seem expedient with Scindiah and the Raja 1 
of Berar, and if they continued obdurate, at onr 
to let loose his battalions upon them. There 


nothing unreasonable in his demands, tlici* 
nothing overbearing in his conduct. But th' 
ratta chiefs, now advancing ridiculous pi 
now resorting to paltry evasions, tvw . 
beyond the limits of honorable endurance, 
last an act of extraordinary falsehood and duplic’ty 
brought matters to a crisis. Colonel Collins was 
instructed to retire from Scindiah s Court, and 
General Wellesley wrote to the iMahra!ta oliiei, ‘ T 
offered you peace on terms of equality, and honor¬ 
able to all parties; you have chosen war, and are 
responsible for all consequences.” 

It was on the 3rd of August that Collins quitted 
Scindiah’s Court. On the 8tli, 'Wellesley commenced 
active hostilities by summoning the fortress oi 
Ahmednuggur to surrender. On the 10th, the place 
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was carried by assault. Having accomplished this, 
he moved down to the defence of the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions, and on the 23rd of September was fought 
the great battle of Assye. The issue of the contest 
in that part of the country was now no longer doubt¬ 
ful, and Scindiah soon began to recognise the expe¬ 
diency of making terms. But there was more work 
ye+ to be done to bring him in a fit state of humi¬ 
liation :o our feet. General Stevenson, with the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, captured the town of 
Boorhampore and reduced the fortress of Assecghur. 
On ibis Scindiah sued in earnest for terms, and an 
armistice was agreed upon. But he was negotiating 
idependently for liimsclf, and Berar bad yet to be 
(u .d. So Wellesley moved down on Argaum, 
iit another great battle, and achieved another 
on its plains; then laid siege to Gawilghur, 
of uncommon strength, and captured it after 
"e resistance. The Rajah now followed 
- bis ally, and was eager to negotiate 
with an e nemy of whoso power lie dreaded a final 
demonstration against the capital itself. 

In the mean while, General Lake, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Alured Clarke as Commandcr-in-Chicf of 
tL< British forces in India, was operating in that 
pmt ol Upper India which is washed by the waters 
of the Jumna, and carrying everything before him. 
Here was it that Scindiali’a best battalions, under 
the command of his thiropean officers, w ere planted. 
Hero was it that be held his principal strongholds — 
bis arsenals and bis magazines. Here was it that 
not only the power of the Mahratta, but of the 




DEPEAT OP THE 

“ French Party,” was to be broken up by the bril¬ 
liant operations of the “ Grand Army,” tlie rapidity 
of whose successes even exceeded that of W'ellesley s 
brigades. On the 29th of August, Lake attacked 
Perron’s camp at Coel, and dispersed the army 
assembled there. On the 4th of September he carried 
AJighur by assault. A week afterwards he fought 
the battle* of Delhi, entered the imperial city, and 
delivered the unfortunate Mogul from the miserable 
captivity into which he had been thrown by the 
French chief and his Mahratta master. Next, Agra 
fell before us; and on the 1st day of November was 
fought tho great battle of Laswarrio, where the 
humiliation of the Makrattas was consummated by 
the overthrow of the flower of Scindiah’s army, and 
the capture of all their munitions of war. Never 
had so many victories been accomplished, or such 
groat political events brought about, in so small a 
circle of time. Within the space of four months 
Lake and Wellesley had broken up the most for¬ 
midable confederacy that had ever threatened our 
power in the East. They had extinguished then 
and for ever the French Party, and brought Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar in bitter humiliation to cir 
feet. 

The treaties, which were then separately concluded 
with these two chiefs, were distinguished by a re¬ 
markable amount of moderation on the part of the 
victors. Some tracts of country, for the most part 
recently acquired, were yielded to the Company, and 
the Mabrattas pledged themselves never again to 
take into their service any French or other subject 
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of a Government not in friendly alliance with our 
own. But they were still to be recognised as in¬ 
dependent princes, and to he left in the enjoyment of 
their hereditary possessions. It was stipulated that 
each State should appoint a Minister to reside at the 
Court of the other; and, by a subsequent treaty of 
defensive alliance entered into with Scindiali, it was 
arranged that a British subsidiary force should be 
stationed within, or on the frontier of, his dominions, 
to be paid for out of the revenues of tracts of country 
which that chief had ceded to the British.* 

Thus was a glorious war terminated by an honorable 
peace. But the rest which ensued was but of brief 
duration. .There was another chief still willing to 
try the temper of those formidable battalions which, 
on the bloody plains of Assyc and Laswarrie had 
louted the Mahratta horsemen, and captured the 
French cannon, and who had fought their way, 
through the breaches they had made, into the 
strongest fortresses in Central India. Ilolkar now 
appeared on the held. “ After the conclusion of the 
late glorious war with Scindiali and Boonsla,” wrote 
L haides Metcalfe, in an unfinished memorandum, 
‘‘ hy a peace which secured great advantages to the 
British interests, and afforded a fair prospect of future 
tranquillity mid security, JeSwunt Rao ilolkar be-an 
to operate against us. The power of this chief, who 
had taken no active part in the contest against us, 
although undoubtedly a principal member of the 
hostile confederacy, was increased by the events of 
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e war. In its commencement Scindiak, in order to 
secure Ms co-operation, ceded to Iloliar all the ter¬ 
ritories which had keen conquered from him in their 
former disputes. Holkar, whilst Scindiak and Boonslu 
were carrying on hostilities, took advantage of the 
favorable opportunity to take possession of liis 
ceded countries, and the British Government did not 
consider him as an enemy. At the conclusion of 
the war, the clucfs and troops who had served the 
confederates, having no hopes of pay from either the 
Raj all of Berav or Dowlut Itao Scindiak, joined the 


army of Holkar. 


.Tcswunt Itao had nothing to fear 


from his former opponent, Scindiali, nor from any 
power in India but the British Government, and that 
Government did not wish to attack him. Perhaps, 
therefore, Holkar was never so powerful as at that 
time.* Just at the conclusion of the war, he had 
advanced with his cavalry and menaced the terri¬ 
tory of the Rajah of Jyeporc, who had previously 
entered into a defensive alliance with the British 
Government. The Commander-in-Ckief was obliged 
to keep the field, to watch the movements of Holkar, 
and ascertain his intentions. After some vain at¬ 
tempts to negotiate, war became inevitable.” f The 
language of Holkar was insolent and defiant. He 
threatened to overrun the country, and to destroy 
his enemies by lakhs. So our British chiefs again 


* “It could not bo expected, after sible. Holkar was despised, and his 
the glorious events of the former war, power underrated."—C. M. 
that Holkar would singly engage in n f The memorandum from which u«<* 
c >ntcst with the British power. The is taken is unfinished; but I am glad 
thing v. as considered almost iinpos- to use Metcalfe’s words w hen I etui. 
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prepared themselves for action, and, without a fear 
of the result, launched holdlv into a second cam¬ 
paign. 4 

Some partial successes at the outset raised the 
hopes and increased the presumption of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. Nor was this elation confined to himself. 

The Mahratta chiefs, who had been so crushed and 
mutilated during the last war, now began to think 
that there was a prospect of recovering what they had 
lost. Their restless ambition would not suffer them 
to subside into inaction. History', properly written, 
is but a bundle of biograpliies. It is in the charac- 
lers 01 individual men that we see the sources of 
great events which affect the destinies of nations. 

That Dowlut Rao, left to his own unaided councils, 
would have sought to try the issue of another con¬ 
flict 'Vvith the British Government, or would have 
desired to league himself with Holkar, would seem 
to be at least uncertain. But he was wrought upon 
by one who, after the old fashion of Oriental Courts, 
ined an infamous ascendency over him by ad¬ 
ministering to his pleasures—a man of vile eharac- 
tvi, ol degraded personal habits, and of unscrupulous 
malignity, who hated the English, and was con- 
tmually inciting his master to compass their over¬ 
throw. This man, Sergiy R ao Gautka by name, 
had energy and ability sufficient to enable him to 
carry out his designs. Obtaining an influence over 
Scindiak sufficient to enable him to thwart the more 
moderate and judicious counsels of tlie Maharajah’s 
other advisers, he persuaded him that, by enterin'* 
into alliance with the Nizam, the Rajah of Berai° 







and his old enemy Ilolkar, he could effect the entire 
overthrow of the British power in Central India. 
In pursuance of this design, agents were employed 
at the Courts of Hyderabad and Nagpore, and were 
despatched to all the principal chiefs of Malwa, in¬ 
viting them to enter into the great combination 
which was to achieve such mighty results. 

But in the mean while, eager to repair the dis¬ 
asters which had beset the commencement of the 
campaign, Lake had taken the field against Ilolkar, 
and was soon again, asserting the supremacy of 
British arms. It was on the 3rd of September, 
1804, that the head-quarters of the army left Cawn- 
pore to unite with other detachments at Agra, which 
had been fixed as the place of general rendezvous. 
Charles Metcalfe, who had left Calcutta on the 23rd 
of August, was then on his way to join the camp of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

He Started in good spirits, and imder happy aus¬ 
pices. Such a deputation was as honorable to liis 
character and his talents as it was indicative of the 
discernment of Lord Wellesley, who may have been 
mistakcu sometimes in his measures, but who seldom 
mistook his men. The young writer was to retain 
his situation in the Office of the Governor-General. 
But it had already lost much of its attractiveness in 
his eyes; for some of the best arid most cherished of 
his associates had already been selected lor detached 
employment, and he was beginning to think that 
the office was being rendered a little too “open.’’* 


* Sc« IctWr to Mi. Shercr. fW, page 152. 
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It could not always lie stocked with Bayleys, Jen¬ 
kinses, and Metcalfes; and the very mutations of 
which the young writer complained were a necessity 
inherent in the constitution of such a training-school 
for public servants. Personally attached as he was 
to Charles Metcalfe, Lord Welle^ey parted from 
him with regret; but the Governor-General rejoiced 
to see him fairly launched upon a journey towards 
the theatre of those great events which were changing 
the destinies of Hindostan, for lie knew that the 
talents of the young diplomatist would there find 
free scope for action, and that the national interests 
would profit by their exercise. So Charles Metcalfe 
started for the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the strongest possible recommendations pre¬ 
ceded him. IIow greatly Lord Wellesley appre¬ 
ciated him, at this time, may be gathered from the 
following letter, written by his Military Secretary : 

“ C A1>T A IN ARMSTRONG TO CHARLES MKTCALlfK. 

“ Barrackpore, August 24tli, 1S0-J. 

w Dbau Metcalf k, —Lord Wellesley having heard this 
morning of your departure by dawk, directed me to write a 
letter to Iaeutennnt-Colonel bake, and to send it by express, 
lest you should arrive without an introduction. 

“ I have great satisfaction in informing you that, in follow¬ 
ing his Excellency’s instructions, I never saw so strong and 
handsome a letter in my life, both as to your public and private 
character, and his Lordship’s personal regards for you. I can 
only say, I would not wish a better letter for Arthur Cole. 

“ I have wrote to Colonel Lake from myself, requesting Ids 
attention to you as my particular friend; and I have no doubt 
you will find every attention aud kindness. 

“ I intended to have sent you my letter to deliver, hut 





ATTACKED BY ROBBERS. 



Arthur Cole wrote me that you wished me to write to Colonel 
Lake direct. 

u I wish you a pleasant campaign, and every success you 
can wish for. 


“ Believe me, 


“ Yoill's very sincerely, 

lC J. Armstrong.” 


Resorting to the most expeditious mode ot travel¬ 
ling which the country afforded, Charles Metcalfe 
left Calcutta, journeying in a palanquin, and pro¬ 
ceeded for some distance without any interruption. 
But before he reached Cawnpore, at some point of 
the road which I cannot precisely indicate, he was 
set upon by robbers. He was asleep in his palan¬ 
quin when he fell among these thieves, and, accord¬ 
ing to custom, was abandoned by his bearers. One ol 
his assailants had a club in his hand, which young 
Metcalfe seized; another then struck at him with a 
tulwar, or sword, cut off the ends of two of his 
fingers, and wounded him on the head and on the 
breast. Single-1 lauded, it was impossible to save 
his property, but his life he might save; so, finding 
resistance useless, he staggered away from his as¬ 
sailants, and following a path through the jungle, 
he soon found himself on the bank of a broad river, 
or stream. There, faint from loss of blood, ho sank 
down; and, as he lay on the ground, thoughts of 
home came thick upon him. It flushed upon his 
mind that his parents were not improbably at that 
very time at Abingdon Races, talking with some 
friends about their absent son, and little thinking of 
the danger and the suffering to which he was at that 
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moment exposed. These thoughts made a deep im¬ 
pression on his mind; but he presently roused him¬ 
self to action, and tottered back as best he could to 
the spot where his palanquin was lying ; but found 
that the robbers had not yet made off with their 
spoil. After a little while, however, they went, 
having despoiled the traveller of all the baggage 
which lie earned with him*—never any great amount 
on a dawk-journey—and effected their escape. Met¬ 
calfe w as then carried on to Cawnpore, where, under 
the care of his aunt, Mrs. ltichardson, he soon re¬ 
covered from his wounds, and proceeded onwards to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief.f 

Lake was then on the banks of the Jumna. 
Ilolkar was hanging on his rear; and, in the full 
indulgence of the predatory habits of his tribe, was 


* There wer two rmall articles of 
inestimable value to him—one, a .seal 
given tohimbyhisfathcr; andanotlier, 
a toothpick, case, containing locks of 
all his family’s hair. It is said that, 
ho was wounded battling for these 
treasures. 

* This event occurred about the 

September. I hnv been 
able to discover no account of it from 
tbo pen of Metcalfe himself. The de¬ 
tails which 1 have given are derived 
principally from family tradition, llis 
godfather, Jacob Eider—ever affec¬ 
tion tc* and generous—wrote to kirn 
on the 18 th from Nero* a pore; “ Budlj 
as you arc wounded, yet alter the first 
report wc had of you, 1 congratulate 
you on the narrow end great escape 
you have had, and that you have for¬ 
tunately fallen so early after the dis¬ 
aster into the friendly care of your 
good aunt. As you will have every, 
thing to furnish yourself with before 
you can proceod on your mission, 
draw upon me at sight tor four or five 


thousand rupees, if it will be any 
immediate accommodaliou to you.” 
Vague reports of this disaster reached 
England, and greatly disquieted 
Charles Metcalfe’s parents. The intel¬ 
ligence hrst reached Mrs. M tealfe, in 
the middle of the following March, at 
a ball; and was repeated to her next 
day at the Koyal Institution. After¬ 
wards Mrs. Plowden, her first in¬ 
formant, sent her an extract from a 
let tor from Mrs. Dashwood, saying: 
“I was borry to hear Mr. C. AUtoalfo 
was attacked by robbers travelling up 
tlio country, and had lost a joint of 
one of his fingers, and received a cut 
on tne head; but is now (Sept. 21) 
quite well, and going on his journey. 
Ho was obliged to spend some days 
with his aunt Kichnrdson. He is n 
very fine, sensible young man.' This 
wan all the information that the family 
received for Rome weeks-Charles 
AWcalie s own letters not bavin* 
arrived. * 
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carrying off our baggage, cutting off stragglers, and 
always avoiding a general action, inflicting upon our 
troops that desultory annoyance, in their capacity 
for which they were almost without a rival. In the 
course of October, Charles Metcalfe arrived at head¬ 
quarters, and was met with all outward marks of 
courtesy and kindness. But the welcome which he 
received was mere cold formality. The truth is, 
that he Avas not Avanted. In spite of the excellent 
credentials which he carried— credentials Avliich bore 
Avitness no less to his personal than to his official 
qualities—he Avas regarded Avitli some mistrust. 
His position, indeed, was not a promising one. He 
was a civilian in the midst of a community of 
soldiers. He came fresh from the office of the Go¬ 
vernor-General, and it is not improbable that men 
who 1 new little of the real character either of the 
one or of the other, were inclined to look upon him 
as a spy. There always has been a certain jealousy of 
political officers iu a military camp, even when those 
“ politicals ’ have been soldiers. Their presence is 
regarded as a tacit reflection on the short-comings of 
the general and liis staff. But, superadded to these 
impediments to the entente cordiale, there were in 
the present instance to be contended with those 
class prejudices which, more or less, exist at all 
times between Hie civil and the military professions. 
It was young Metcalfe’s business to assist the Com- 
mandcr-in-Cliicf in his negotiations with the native 
chiefs, to carry on the necessary correspondence 
■with the civil officers in our own newly-aequirod 
districts, to collect information relative to the move- 
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ments of the enemy, and to conduct other miscel¬ 
laneous business comprised under the general head 
of “ political affairs.” Such a functionary at the head¬ 
quarters of Lake’s army was not unlikely to be called 
a clerk, and sneered at as a non-combatant. But 
Charles Metcalfe, though he wore neither the King’s 
nor the Company’s uniform, had as much of the true 
spirit of the soldier in him as any officer in camp. 

And this he waited only for an opportunity to 
prove. I believe it had reached his ears that some¬ 
thing had been said about civilians participating in 
the pleasant excitement of the march and the so¬ 
cialities of head-quarters, but not sharing the active 
dangers of the campaign. Whether this was said 
or not, he was determined to show that, civilian as 
he was, he shrunk from none of those perils to 
which his military comrades were exposed. And an 
opportunity was not long wanting to him. The 
fortress of Deeg, distant some forty-five miles from 
Agra, was garrisoned by the allied troops of our 
enemies, Holkar and the ltajah of Bhurtpore. In 
the month of December, General Lake, who had 
determined upon the reduction of the place, en¬ 
camped within sight of it, and awaited the arrival 
of his battering-train from Agra. On the 13th, 
having been joined by his gun% he took up his posi¬ 
tion before the fortress, and commenced an attack 
upon the outworks. On the 17th the breaching 
battery was ready for action, but such was the 
strength of the walls, that it was not until the 23rd 
that tho breach was reported practicable, and dis¬ 
positions made for the assault on the following day. 





The storming party was told off, and Metcalfe 
volunteered to accompany it. He was one of the 
first who entered the breach. There are soldiers 
now living* who remember that memorable Christ- 
mas-eve, and delight to speak of the gallantry of 
the young civilian. The “ clerk” fairly won his 
spurs, and shared with the most distinguished of 
his comrades the honors no less than the dangers 
of one of the most brilliant achievements of the 
war. In the Commandcr-in-Chiefs despatch, the 
name of Metcalfe was honorably mentioned. “ Be¬ 
fore I conclude this despatch,” wrote Lord Lake, 
u I cannot help mentioning the spirited conduct of 
Mr. Metcalfe, a civil servant, who volunteered his 
services with the storming party, and, as I am in¬ 
formed, was one of the first in the breach.After¬ 
wards, the fine old soldier called him his “ little 
stormer.” 

The chivalrous impulses of a youth of nineteen 
are not to lie inquired into with too much nicety, or 
reasoned about with too much wisdom. Doubtless, 
it may lie said that Charles Metcalfe was not des¬ 
patched to Lord Lake's camp to lielp the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to carry fortified towns by assault.! 


* It is worthy of remark, however, 
that tho historian of the Mahratta 
war, Captain Tliorn, id significantly 
silent regarding botkjhc fact of Met¬ 
calfe’s presence with the atormiDg 
party, and the Command* r-in-Chief a 
ment ion of it i n his despatch; although 
throughout tho entire narrative he 
has scrupulously recorded the names 
of all the military officers who were 
officially noticed by their chief, 
f And this was said both in India 


and in England. Yery different opi¬ 
nions w. re expressed on the subject 
Writing to her son, in a letter ex¬ 
pressive of mingled pride and anxiety, 
now commending his gallantry, now 
reproaching him tor hi* temerity, Mrs 
Metcalfe said: “Every ono views it 
in a different light. Some give you a 
great deal of credit. Otliera think 
that you wero wrong, not Mug of the 
profession: and one military man, in 
particular, met me the other day,d 
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This is an objection one scarcely need care to answer. 
And yet it may be answered with all gravity, and 
with due regard for the strictest rules of official 
propriety. It was of no small moment that the 
young civilian, representing as be did the Covernor- 
General in the camp of the Coramander-in-Chicf, 
should be held in high estimation by the men with 
whom he was thus officially associated. It became 
him, by all honorable means, to increase his in¬ 
fluence at head- quarters. And there were no surer 
means of doing this, than by showing Ids comrades 
that he was willing to share their dangers— even 
the dangers of the forlorn hope — and to emulate 
their worth on their own field of professional enter¬ 
prise. Nothing is so intelligible— notliing is so 
generally appreciated—as personal gallantry. There 
is no position in life in which a man does not in¬ 
crease the prestige of his authority by demonstra¬ 
ting ids possession of such a quality. There could 
bo no more sneers at the clerk and the non-com¬ 
batant alter young Metcalfe’s appearance in his 
shooting-jacket on the crest of the breach at Deeg. 

Whatever may have been thought of this exploit 


said: 4 1 hope you will scold your boy 
—scold him from mo.’ It wa«? a man 
who lias been at the head of the army 
in India.” (Probably Sir Alured 
ClarL. -ho had met Charles Metcalfe 
in Calcutta.) "There is one thing 
K Mrs. Meter ; 

l»c*r wonted p net ration—“ you inuRt 
have hud some good and strong rea¬ 
sons to hfvre front out of your Luo. 
I . 10-0 it will not happen a^ain, and 
that, should you ha~o the military 
ardor upon yo.i, Lord Lakt will not 
permit you to throw yourself in the 


way of danger. One would think you 
imagined that your prospect in life 
wr s desperate, instead of its being one 
of the finest. Your outset has been 
beyoud the most ardent expectations, 
kour abiiitKi, being of a very un¬ 
common kind, and your conduct re¬ 
futed by a, one judgment (except ill 
the storming Vjsiness—forgive me. 
but a mother can never reoonciln that 
to herself), must ensure you, if please 
God you live, further 'success, and 
that of the most dtetiuguishud na¬ 
ture. ' 



“ LORD HOWE*® BOYS.” 
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Sthers, by Charles Metcalfe’s voimg friends and 
associates in the Governor-General’s office it was 
contemplated with enthusiasm and delight. There 
was a little group of young civilians at the Presi¬ 
dency, including some of the most promising mem¬ 
bers of the service, who a short tune before Met¬ 


calfe’s departure had erected themselves into a sort 
of Club or Association, which, in honor of Admiral 
Lord Howe, was called a society of “ Howe 
Boys.”* These Howe Boys were in the right frame 
to appreciate gallantry of any kind, and most of all 
in one of their own associates. So, when the news 
of Metcalfe's conduct at X>eeg, followed speedily by 
Lord Lake’s despatch, reached Calcutta, the Howe 
Boys held a meeting, the result of which is set 
forth in the following amusing letter: 

“ TO CHARLES TnEOrillLUS METCALFE, T SQ., IIOWE BOY. 

“ IIowo Boys Office, January 18, 1805. 

[Official—Nc. L] 

“ Sik,—B y the despatches of his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chicf wc have been made acquainted with the glorious suc¬ 
cess of the British arms in the assault of the outworks of Dceg, 
and in the subsequent capture of that important fortress. 

c( 2. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf having been 
pleased to testify his high approbation of your conduct on this 
occasion, wc consider it to be an act of indispensable justice to 
record our decided and deliberate judgment that the ardent 
spirit of zeal, energy, valor, and resolution manifested by you 
in the unsolicited olfer of your personal services, and in ?he 
actual assault of the outworks of the fortress of Deeg, have 
been seldom equalled, nd never excelled, by any of the youths 
in Lord Howe’s Establishment. 

<l 3. Your f titude in refusing to submit to the imperious 


* See, for some further notice of the Howe Boy*, noU in the Appendix. 
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dictates of a haughty ambassador,* your invincible resolution 
and consummate ability in opposing the establishment of a 
vicious and immoral institution^ and your ardent patriotism 
and honorable ambition in voluntarily exposing yourself to 
the dangers, hardships, and privations of an active campaign, 
had commanded our approbation, and had enabled us to anti¬ 
cipate with a considerable degree of confidence the continued 
advancement of your character and the unrestrained augmen¬ 
tation of your renown. 

u 4. Wc have no hesitation in declaring that your conduct 
has fully answered the high expectations which we had formed 
of it, that you have acted in strict conformity to those senti¬ 
ments and principles of public virtue which ought to regulate 
the conduct of all the individuals in our society, and that you 
have deserved well of your country and of the members of 
Lord I Lowe’s Establishment. 

“5. Under these circumstances, we have unanimously de¬ 
termined to testify our sense of your conduct by presenting 
you with a silver pen as a mark of our applause, esteem, and 
approbation. 

“We are your affectionate friends, 
(Signed) “ J. Adam. 

“A. II. Cole. 

“C. D OrLY. 

“ Charles Patten son. 
u C. Lushington. 

“ Joiin Wauciiope. 

“ Wm. IIenry Tkant. 

“John Forbes. 

“ W. Buttkuwouth Baylby.”{ 




• •* King Collins." Alluding to 
Metcalfe’* breach with Colonel Col¬ 
lins, narrated in the previon . chapter. 

f The reference here i* to a con¬ 
troversy which a little time before had 
Agitated the Civil Service, relative to 
the basis upon which the proposed 
Pension Fund for the relief of the 


widows and orphans of its members 
was to be eataolisln-d. Of one section 
of the service John Adain and Churle* 
Metcalfe were the leaders, and con¬ 
jointly the mouthpiece ; tlio prin¬ 
cipal Manifestoes were iasued in their 
name. 

* With the exception of Mr. Adam, 
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From Deeg the Grand Army marched upon Bliurt- 
pore—the most formidable stronghold of Central 
India. It was a maiden fortress, and had always 
been deemed impregnable. The Bhurtpore Rajah 
was a Jaut chief, who had at one time professed 
friendship for the English, but whom the first suc¬ 
cesses of Holkar had induced to throw off the mask 
and to unite himself with the Maliratta chieftain. 
Deeg was one of his strongholds. The decided part 
which he had taken had compelled Lake to reduce 
that fortress, the garrison of which was partly com¬ 
posed of Bhurtpore troops and partly of Holkar’s 
fugitives; and now the British Commander deter¬ 


mined to attack the Rajah in his capital. Indeed, 
since the battles which had been fought- a! Deeg* 
and i’uiTuekabad, and in which both the infantry 
and cavalry of Ilolkar had been signally defeated, 
the Bhurtpore Rajah had become our most formi¬ 
dable antagonist. On the first day of the new year 


^ho ha<l by this time become Deputy 
Secretary in the Political department, 
the gentlemen signing this letter were 
all Assistants in the Governor-Go* 
neral’s office. Mr. Adam rose to tho 
highest offices of tho State. After a 
long and distinguished career in the 
Secretariat he became a member ol the 
Supreme Council, and w as Governor- 
Genera! during the interregnum be¬ 
tween the Hastings and Amherst 
Governments, and died on his way 
home. Mr. (tho Honorable A. 11 ) 
Cole was & Madras « ivii;an, and for 
many years Resident at M\ sore. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) D'Oyly and 
Mr. Pntteiison genred chiefly in tho 
Revenue and Commercial linos. Mr. 
Lushington was for twenty years in 
the Secretariat, and was Chief Secre¬ 
tary in 182.V Mr. Waucliope vas a 
distinguished AUgistci Ld and Judicial 


officer; and for some time Governor- 
General’s agent in Bundlekund. Mr. 
Trent served chiefly in tho Financial 
department. On his return to Eng¬ 
land ho was sent to Parliament by the 
electors of Dover. Mr. Forbes quitted 
tho Civil Service very early, an ! went 
home in tho same vessel with Lord 
Wellesley. ’And Mr. Bay lev, after 
holding the highest offices under Go¬ 
vernment, and sitting as Go\ ernor- 
Generel of India on the departure of 
Lord Amherst, returned to England 
to enter the Court of Directors, was 
twice elected Chairman of that body, 
and is still one of its most distin¬ 
guished members. 

• On the 13th of November. This 
Fittle was fought before Deeg by 
General Fraser and Colonel .Mon son. 
The siege did not take place till com: 
weeks afterward*. 
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the army moved from Deeg, and on the following 
took up their position before the walls of the for¬ 
midable Jaut fortress. Lake, who had under-esti¬ 
mated its strength, flung himself upon it with a 
precipitancy that could only result in failure. Lour 
times the British troops were led to the attack, and 
four times they were repulsed. The enemy defended 
their works with remarkable vigor, and neglected 
no possible means of harassing their assailants and 
increasing the difficulties of the siege. 

Nor were the enemies within the walls the only 
ones with whom we had then to contend. Holkar 
was reassembling the scattered remnants of his 
broken force, and Ameer Khan, a soldier of fortune, 
originally attached to the service of that chief, was 
at the head of a large body of marauding troops. 
This man, a Bohilla by birth, of a bold and enter¬ 
prising character, and of abilities beyond the level of 
his countrymen, finding that little was to be gained 
by the alliance with Holkar and the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, and having little sympathy with men of an 
opposite creed, determined to operate on his own 
account, and to invite the followers of the Prophet 
to flock to liis standard in the Doab and Itoliilkund. 
He had been in the near neighbourhood of Bhurt- 
pore looking after our convoys, intent upon plunder ; 
but now that ho had forme d more ambitious designs, 
he determined at once to cross the Jumna, to attack 
the Company’s newly-acquired territories, and to ex¬ 
cite the people to aid in our expulsion. Occupied 
as was Lake’s army with the exhausting siege of 
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Bhurtpore, and unable to detach any large bodies of 
troops for service on the other side of the river, the 
danger of this threatened incursion was not to be 
lightly regarded. But what the British commander 
could do, ho did — and he did it promptly. He 
despatched a brigade, consisting principally of light 
dragoons, under General Smith, in pursuit of Ameer 
Khan; and out rode the British horsemen, on a 
February morning, from Lake’s camp, determined, 
in camp-language, to “ give a good account” of the 
Bohilla. 

With this force rode Charles Metcalfe, as Smith’s 
political aide. It was his duty to conduct all the 
diplomatic business of the campaign. Of this lire 
collection and the diffusion of accurate information 
relative to the movements of the enemy and of our 
detachments in different parts of the country was 
uo insignificant part. He was at once the Secretary 
and Persian translator of General Smith, and the 
representative of the Governor-General in the dis¬ 
tricts which Smith’s force was sent to defend, lie 
said afterwards, that his position at this time was a 
pleasant one. It was a pleasant, because it was a 
responsible one. In his own department, at least, 
he was supreme; and his young ambition delighted 
in the thought of being thrown upon his own re¬ 
sources. 

All the correspondence of the expedition not 
strictly relating to matters of military detail passed 
through his hands. Veteran officers, who had seen 
good service in the field before the young civilian 




lake’s camp. 

Ill respectfully, and sent him 
reports of their movements. Members of his own 
profession who had served under Cornwallis, recog¬ 
nised the importance of his position, and clearly 
discerning the merits of the man, were eager to 
maintain a frequent correspondence with him. Nor 
were the communications of which he was the organ 
confined to his own people, or to his own language, 
lie wrote Persian letters to the chiefs, and issued 
proclamations to the inhabitants of the country 
through which he passed— not in his own name, but 
what was of more importance—in his own ideas and 
his own words. There was much in all this to satisfy 
the ambition —or, as lie in his self-searching candor 
would have said— to gratify the vanity of the young 
diplomatist. Ife was fast becoming a personage of 
some political importance —taking, indeed, a place 
in history—and that, too, before he was of age. 
India, he began to think, was, after all, the place for 
eager aspirants of his talents aud his temper. There 
was nothing like this in Lord Grenville’s ollice. 

Among his correspondents at this time was Mr. 
Archibald Nototi, with whom he subsequently eaino 
to be more intimately associated. Mr. Seton was 
then our chief civil officer in Ttohilkund—a man of 
unbound! d /.' \ and indefatigable industry j and bo 
at once put him .elf in communication with Metcalfe 
as the mouthpiece of Smith-- fori . The following 
letter, written Iron Bareilly, is of importance, as il¬ 
lustrating the political condition of ltohilkund and 
the views of Amcor Khan, thus making clear the 
purposes of the expedition, and the uature of the 
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service < 1 Metcalfe Aras now employed, and 

tiiv- ,-| script ion of business Which lie was called upon 
to transact: 


MR. AKCr.BALD SETON TO CHARLES -METCALFE. 

“ Bareilly, February 22nU, 1805. 

u Mr dear Sir, — I am. this instant honored with ytfur favor 
of yesterday, communicating the very interesting outline of the 
p^rm which General Smith means, until reinforced by infantry, 
to adopt for the protection of Moradabad, Bareilly, and Pcele- 
bcit, from the attempts of the enemy. Accept, my dear sir, 
my best thanks for this communication, and for the very oblig¬ 
ing manner in which it is made. 

u Although I know not that my official reply to your public 
despatch contained any information at could be found useful, 
I regret its not having reached camp, as it would at least have 
exhibited a proof how much I feel it mv duty to exert myself 
to the utmost in endeavoring to moot the wishes of General 
Smith. Tt chiefly related to what I had learned respecting 
the views and objects of Ameer Khan in making this irruption, 
and to the encouragement anu assistance which he was lii: Iv 
to receive. I shall briefly recapitulate its contents f om mo- 
niory. I did not give myself time to keep a copv. 

“ I observed, that I wa;> in the possession of documents under 
the M^al of Ameer Ivhnn, which proved beyond i doubt ll 2 . 1 t 
bi views upon the present occasion are by no means limited to 
u il* ho of clinching hiinr.el! by plunder, or causing us a a m- 
porary distress, lie aims at the subversion of our dominion in 
hohilkund, and the establishment in its room of that of the 
Kohillas, or Afghans. Ho has addressed letters to all the pre¬ 
sent Sirdars of that tribe, and to the representatives of such as 
are dead, calling upon them, as Rohillas and Mahometans, to 
a.^ist him in expelling the English and restoring the power of 
theiv own tribe. ‘The Afghans.' he observes, in one of his 
’• iters, ‘ are dispersed, it is true—but they are all of one mind/ 
In a word, the present invasion has for its object ilie< tormina- 
VOIi. I. jj 
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in of the English; and this object Ameer Khan X p ec ^ s 
elTect by exciting them to a general rise. 

“ As yet, I have reason to believe his endeavors to ind ice 
men of family, character, or property to join his standard have 
been unsuccessful. I fear, however, he will fmd many adherents 
among the needy, idle soldiers of fortune, with whom this pro¬ 
vince abounds. 

“ All the Rohillas of family with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, speak with the utmost contempt of Ameer Khan, 
and declare that they would rather die than give him the 
smallest encouragement. This sensation I have endeavored to 
feed and sharpen. I have tried to work upon their Pride, by 
reminding them that bis father and grandfather were the 
servants of theirs; upon their Fears, by representing to them 
the oppressions they were likely to suffer from a ferocious up¬ 
start if he succeeded, and the utter ruin which must overwhelm 
Ins adherents if he failed; and upon their Hopes, by placing 
before their eyes the advantages which they would derive from 
a steadv attachment to the British Government. • 

“From what I have observed above of the views of Ameer 
Khan, it is evident that in a political point of view his incur¬ 
sion is of a much more serious and important nature than that 
of Jcswunt Rao Ilolkar, whose religious persuasion and want 
of local influence prevented him from being permanently dan¬ 


gerous. 

u To check, therefore, the attempts of the present invadci, 
before he establishes himself and unhinges the minds of the 
people, appears to me to be a most desirable object. But this 
cannot now be done without a large military force. I rejoice, 
therefore, that General Smith has taken measures for obtaining 
a reinforcement. It ir, ns you observe, impossible for cavalry to 
act in the part of the country where you now are, inconsequence 
of the numerous water-courses; or, aa they arc there termed, 
(jooh. This circumstance renders infantry indispensable. Th- 
moment Bhurtpore falls, the Commander-in-Chief will probably 
hu able to detach a force sufficient to eftect the very interesting 
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>ject of expelling Ameer Khan. Should the hitter be suffered 
to continue long in the country at this very critical season, 
when the promising crops which arc to feed our treasury are 
beginning to ripen, the issue must be no less fatal to our 
finances than injurious to our political interests. I can hardly 
conceive an object more interesting in cither point of view, than 
the effecting the expulsion of this truly dangerous invader. 
Were it a Mahratta invasion, this language would be too strong 
for the occasion. 

“ how, my dear sir, allow me to repeat my grateful 
sense of those very obliging parts of your letter which relate 
personally to myself, and to add a request that you will upon 
all occasions have the goodness to let me know, without reserve, 

In wllat 1 can have the happiness to contribute to your comfort 
or convenience. 

u Believe me ever, 

4t Yours very faithfully, 

“Archibald Seton.” 


s 


When Mr. Seton said, in this letter, that the 
chief people of ltohilkimd would not flock round 
the standai'd of Ameer Khan, lie said what the 
event justified. Eut perhaps lie somewhat, over¬ 
rated the military power of that chieftain when he 
"rote that General Smith’s cavalry v, ould not be 
able to dislodge him without strong reinforcements 
ot‘ infantry from Lord Lake’s camp. Smith crossed 
1 he Jumna, pushed across the Doab with uncommon 
rapidity, and soon appeared in Kohilkund. It was 
’**. harassing bnt an exciting service. Men took 
Jittlo account of distance or fatigue, and their 
horses seemed to he sustained bv the spirit and 
impelled by the enthusiasm of their riders. The 
fine bracing climate of Upper India, and the noble 
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scenery which opened out before them as they 
neared the great mountain-range of the Himalayah, 
invigorated and refreshed our English officers, as 
they pursued the Rohilla freebooter across his own 
fair province, and tried to tempt him to a general 
action, litany long night marches across difficult 
tracts of country deprived the trooper of his accus¬ 
tomed rest; but lie went on without a murmur. 
He was on the track of the enemy, who were plun¬ 
dering and devastating along their whole line of 
march; and as he passed the smoking remains of 
villages, and crossed the fields laid waste by Ameer 
Khan’s reckless Pindarrees, he pricked on with re¬ 
newed impulses of zeal, eager to stop their desolat¬ 
ing career. At last the long-wislied-for opportunity 
arrived. Smith found himself near Afzulghur, face 
to face with Ameer Khan’s army. There was a 
short but sturdy conflict, with the anticipated re- 
sub . The British cavalry did terrible execution 
among the Patau levies of the llohilla chief, whilst 
our galloper guns played with terrible effect upon 
his Horse. Beaten at all points, there was nothing 
left for him but a precipitate flight. Making a 
forced march, he re-crossed the Ganges, and as ho 
went, the wreck of his army melted away. He had 
nothing to look upon, as the result of his temerity, 
but a disastrous and ignominious failure. 

Having effected the expulsion of Ameer Khan 
from Llohilkund and the Eoab, General Smith re¬ 
lumed with his detachment to head-quarters, and 
joined Lord Lake’s army before Bliurtpore on the 
23rd of March. 1 wo days before this, the Rohilla 





chief, bandoncd by all his troops, save a small - 
hotly of predatory horsemen, had re-crossed the 
Jumna, and arrived at Euttehpore Sikree. His 
power of independent action was entirely gone, and 
he was willing to take service under some more for¬ 
tunate and influential leader. 

In the mean while, Ilolkar, with the characteristic 
elasticity of Iris tribe, had sufficiently recovered from 
his late reverses to muster a strong body of horse, 
and to threaten Lake’s camp at Blmrtpore. Upon 
this the English general, placing himself at the 
head of his cavalry, and taking with him a detach¬ 
ment of infantry, moved from his position to beat 
up the Malrratta quarters. But Ilolkar, prepared 
for flight, evaded the meditated attack, and retired 
to some distance from Bhurtpore, where Lake, 
thinking that the enemy would be less on the alert 
the further he was removed from our camp, again 
endeavored to surprise him. The attempt was not 
wholly unsuccessful. Ilolkar, having gained infor¬ 
mation of our approach, had sent off his baggage, 
uud was prepared to march on the following morn* 
iug; when Lake, on the night of the 2nd of April, 
determined not to wait for the dawn, hut guided 
•b the enemy’s rvatch-lires, moved at once on the 
-Mairatta camp. 

_ Ay: ire of the advance of the British troops, and 
little desiring to meet them in fair light, Ilolkar 
again attempted to escape; but our cavalry were 
eiose ujon liim, and the pursuit was a most effective 
(> nc\ fcome brilliant charges made by the pursuers 
told wth. terrible clFcct on tiie dying ikratt&s# 
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who, utterly broken, and unable to rally, dispersed 
themselves in disordered masses about the country. 
After a rapid march of some fifty miles, Lake re¬ 
appeared on his old ground, and prepared to com¬ 
mence anew operations against Bliurtpore, if the 
enemy were not inclined to make overtures of peace. 

On these occasions Charles Metcalfe accompanied 
the Commander-m-Cliicf, and it was of them that 
he wrote in the following letter to his friend Sherer. 
The stirring life in camp, and the active business of 
the public service, had left him little time for private 
correspondence; and when at last he took up his pen 
to address some of his old associates at the Presi¬ 
dency, he could only write by snatches in the midst 
of the incessant interruption of the camp: 


CHARLES METCALFE TO J. W. SHEREB. 

M Camp near Bhurtpore, April 0, 1806. 

“ My DEAR Shereb, —Welcomo Luck to Bengal; nud 
accept the congratulations of your old friend Metcalfe upon 
your safe return. . . . You will not, I think, have been sur¬ 
prised to find me absent from Calcutta. You know me to pos¬ 
sess ft love of change, and a silly desire to deviate from the 
beaten track. T am much pleased with the determination 
which scut me again abroad, and have derived much satisi'c- 
tion from the new scenes which have opened upon me. • • 
\\ ithin the last lew days wo have twice surprised ILlkarV 
c.nnp. Yesterday was the last time. [Written on tktSrd.] 
They thought themselves p.rhops secure, a. they were twelve 
. r fourteen miles distant. We got upon them at duylght, and 
gave a chose and galloping chose for many miles. ' vVe were 
mounted twelve houi3 ? and went above forty mile* These 
daurs must have a fine i .ect, and will sicken oir enemy 
very much. I go on all these eypoditions. Withcflt their 
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occurrence, Gamp would be dull. I do not know 
bow soon I may return to Calcutta. I am anxious to see you 
again, and talk over our respective adventures. 

«The arrival of your letter within the last few minutes 
gives me great joy \_April 6/A], but with that joy a great dear 
of shame and contrition is mixed. \ou expected and you 
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had a right to expect, and I should have been hurt if you bad 
not expected—that I should have been one of the first to con¬ 
gratulate you on your return, and that c long crc I read yours 
you would receive a letter from me, greeting you on the occa¬ 
sion.* The guilty wretch trembles before your judgment-scat; 
but I cannot suffer you to condemn me without an explanation. 
The fact then really is, that office work lia3 left no leisure to 
write. When I say no leisure to write, I mean to write to you 
as I would wish to write, with my mind abstracted from all 
other tilings, and occupied solely with friendship. A hasty 
note 1 might have snatched a moment to pen; but I wished to 
converse with you at length. This letter was commences on 
the 26th of last month, and has, as you will perceive, been 
several times interrupted. Even this page was commenced 
four hours back; and although 1 had determined to-day to set 
business at defiance, I could not prevent the invasion of visitors. 
When I consider tlio long period which must pa~s before this 
reaches you, I dread that I may suffer in your opinion m mat 
time, and regret that I did not send all documents to the devil. 


and finish my letter to you before. 

“ I expect much from you when we meet; when that m:\v 
be I am not sufficiently long-sighted to decide. If you recol¬ 
lect uny particulars of my brother’s house, situation, habits, &t\, 
you will give great pleasure in oominunuatiuL' them to one to 


whom the most trivial anecdotes will be interesting. I am re¬ 
joiced to find that Theophilus still continues to be satisfied with 
his situation; but rather surprised, that his ambition is sa 
within the limits of the Factory of Canton 

a My situation with General Smith was a vciy pleasant one; 
here I am more mhordinate. I confess to you that 1 should 



hot be sorry (many of my objects being fulfilled) to return to 
Calcutta; and your arrival has added another inducement. 
From a former part of this letter you will perceive that I anti¬ 
cipated some remarks from you upon the new Cabinet . Iliosc 
which you have made are such as I expected, and I perceive 
that the same ideas have passed through your mind which have 
been in mine upon that subject. You will readily imagine 
that the association of the new party did not diminish the 
weight of the motives which induced me to quit the Cabinet 
for tbe Field. The situation was deprived of its credit when it 

became so open.My only views are, to return to office 

when I am satisfied that it will be right in me to quit tbe Army. 
I am not at all tired of it, but I think that I may be losing 
some advantages attending upon the Governor-General’s office, 
which at a future period I may not regain. I should grieve if 
anything occurred which should fix me in this part of the 
world ; I see no prospect of such an event, but should lament 
it exceedingly. A short time ought to decide what will be 
done with us. I do not admire a doubtful state of things. It 
is my intention, I hope that I may fulfil it, that you should 
frequently hear from 

l< Your sincere and affectionate friend, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe.” 


A few days after this letter was written, a Treaty 
of Peace was concluded with tlio llajah of Bhurt- 
porc, and on the 21st of April Lord Lake broke up 
his camp, and marched down to the Chumhul, 
where, having crossed the river, he formed a junc¬ 
tion with the Bundlekund force under Colonel Max- 
tin dale, and, with the object mainly of holding 
Scindiah in check, halted there during the greater 
part of the month of May. A subsidiary treaty 
having been concluded with the liana of Gohud, 
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Xord Lalcc, warned by the painful obtrusiyeness of 
the hot winds, made preparations for the march of 
his army to cantonments at Agra, Puttelipore, and 
Muttra; and re-crossed the Chumbul at the end of 
the month. On the 30tli they were at Dholpore, and 
from this place Metcalfe wrote again to his friend 
Sherer: 


CDxUlLES METCALFE TO J. W. SHERER. 

“ Camp, Dholpore, May 30, 1805. 

“ My dear Sherer, — ... I have lately had some most 
delightful letters from ray father, which will, I am sure, heighten 
your opinion of him when I liave an opportunity of showing 
them to you. 1 shall not fail to storm your quarters, and 
make a lodgment within your walls, or, to speak in a more 
civil way, 1 shall avail myself of your kind invitation, and pay 
my respects in Post-Oflice-strect immediately on my arrival in 
Calcutta. In short, my friend, I heartily thank you, and hope 
speedily to be with you. Your advice, which will always be 
most acceptable, agrees, I rejoice to !inu, with my own resolves. 
You will have seen from my letter to Baylcy, that on other 
grounds than those mentioned by you I had determined to go 
to Calcutta. I am still ignorant when I shall quit the array ; 
I hope soon. I had intended to have loitered on tlio road, 
and, as I have alway s hitherto travelled up and down in haste, 
to have taken a leisurely view oi all the stations on the river. 
Wlmt you say will hasten my voyage, for I would wish to see 
Lord Wellesley as much as I can before ho goes. 

“ As far as my present thoughts go, 1 can sincerely tell you 
that T have not the wish to obtain any situation; for, to tell 
you the truth, India does not contain a situation, which would 
come within the bounds of ray just claims, that would give me 
any pleasure. I understand the Presidency Secretaryships are 
reduced to a despicable degree by our very noble . id approved 
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&°°d masters. I will postpone a dish of polities until we meet. 
I shrink from tlicm as from a serpent, for I have seen things in 
them which sicken me. I am amazed at the state of your 
finances, which are almost as had as mine. Cole is not yet 
with us. The expectation of his arrival has been the only 
cause which has prevented an endeavor to get away from the 
r.nny before this. This is short, but shall be followed soon. 

“ Your very sincere friend, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe.” 


It will be gathered from this letter that Charles 
. Tetcalfe had determined at this time to leave the 
army, and to return to Calcutta. It had been made 
known to him, by his corespondents at the Presi¬ 
dency, that Lord Wellesley was about to return to 
England, and he was eagei’, on many accounts, to 
?ee the statesman, to whom he owed so much, before 
his final departure. But soon after the despatch of 
this letter an incident occurred, which caused him, 
<:fter much consideration, to forego the intention he 
had formed. He had gone on to Muttra, with one 
division of the army, for the purpose of spending a 
it'v days with his friend Arthur Cole; and there ho 
m*‘t Colonel Joim Malcolm. What the result of the 
meeting was may best be told in Metcalfe’s own 
words, as contained in the following most interest¬ 
ing letters : 


C HARL ES METCALFE TO J. W. SHEKKE. 

“ Camp, Muttra, Juno lo, jgo r » 

“My BEAR SuutF.is,—A thousand thanks for yours of the 
24th. I shall, in the first instance, waive any discussion of the 
important contents of tliat letter, and shall make you acquainted 
with the inconsistency of my own conduct. Y ou have, douht- 



:pcctcd that my departure from the army lias taken place 
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before this time, and you will he surprised to leam that it is 
now most probable that I shall make another campaign, if a 
campaign is necessary, or assist in any political arrangements 
which may happen in this part of India. I shall proceed 
regularly to state the causes which have produced this change 
in my intentions. 

From my last letter you will have believed me to be de¬ 
cided in my plan of returning to Calcutta, and I never was 
more decided in my life. Colonel Malcolm and Colo joined us 
on the day when the army separated for their different destina¬ 
tions— to Agra, F uttehpore, and Muttra. I should, undoubtedly, 
have accompanied the Agra division at the nearest road to 
Calcutta, but the desire of having Cole’s society for a few days 
brought me on to Muttra. On the day after his arrival in 
camp, Colonel Malcolm, to my surprise (for 1 could scarcely 
call myself acquainted with him), entered in a full, friendly, 
and Hattcring manner into the question of my intention, which 
Cole had mentioned to him. With full confidence he laid 
open to me the various plans which were in contemplation, 
gave me admission to all his papers, and, by appearing to inte¬ 
rest himself in my welfare, prepared me to listen to him with 
great attention. He expatiated on the great field of political 
employment now open in Hindcstan, the necessity ot many 
appointments and missions, the superiority, as he seems to 
think, of my claims, and the great risk, if not certain injury, 


of my quitting the scene of action. By holding out the offer 


of Distinction, he gained the important outwork of Desuv, 
nnd the citadel of Resolve was in danger of falling. It did 
not immediately yield however, and notwithstanding all lie 
said, I clung fondly to mv rooted and long-indulged intention 
of returning to Calcutta, and of paying my Li t respccu Ij 
L otd Wellesley. There was, however, sufficient in what Mal¬ 


colm said to induce n:a to reflect seriously on the step 1 should 


ike. 


Ci I did not convei-se ag in with Malcolm for five days, and 
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period tlie subject was ever in my mind, and I never 
experienced such irresolution on any occasion in which I had 
the power of self-decision. Exclusive of the reasons suggested 
by Malcolm for my remaining, others occurred to me which lie 
could not mention. 1 have long, as you know, looked upon 
the Political as my line of service ; and although I have seen 
what people call Native Courts, and have passed over many 
countries, I have had the misfortune of being under men 
whose talents, knowledge, and character, or rather want of 
these, I could not admire ; who gave no encouragement to 
my desire to learn, who on the contrary rather made me sick 
Oi my pursuit of knowledge. I have felt myself degraded by 
my situation, and instead of studying acquaintance with the 
nr. lives, I have shrunk from notice as much as possible. My 
know ledge, therefore, is only that which I acquired in the 
Governor-General's office, and which, though highly useful, 
,5 x ’ not ] n itsc tf qualify a man to be a Political Agent. The 
opportunity of acting under a man with Malcolm s talents 
and imputation, established knowledge, inquisitive genius, and 
communicative disposition, promises advantages of the most 
solid and certain nature, and of real importance. I could not, 
however, give up my desire to visit Calcutta, and my second 
conversation with Malcolm ended in our agreeing that I should 
5 uu down to Calcutta and return quickly. On the same even- 
however, he strongly advised me not to go, and the next 
‘h y v.r had a long conve rsation which ended in my being 
very uncertain what to do. I think, however, clearly that 1 
shall stay, but I never did anything with more reluctance. 1 
Ion/ < > see our glorious Wellesley before he quits us. Mai- 
C'.lrn tells me teat I cannot better show my gratitude to Lord 

U ollcdc y l! - n ], y listing in scenes in which he will always 
have great interest. J 

U Paxsewell ! I shall write to you to-morrow again, for I haw 
much to y. Colo desires to be particularly remembered • 1 
behove that few respect you moro than he does. Show this’to 
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Bayley with my love, to account for my conduct. Remember 
me to Fagan, and Adam, and Trant. 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe.” 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

“ Camp, Muttra, June 11, 1805. 

“My dear SnEREU, —I wrote to you yesterday and said that 
I would write again to-day—I forgot to tell you that one reason 
conspiring with the rest to induce me to remain is this—Mercer 
will go to Calcutta, and Malcolm, who will manage all political 
concerns at head-quarters, has expressed a wish that I should 
remain on his account, expecting to derive more assistance from 
me than I fear he will. This subject fills my mind, anu it is 
with very great difficulty that I can reconcile myself to the 
overthrow of my plans—plans which I have so long ruminated 
over with anticipated delight. I rest my chief consolation on 
Malcolm's character, and the useful knowledge that I shall 
obtain whilst with him. It is my intention to cultivate his 
intimacy zealously—his advances to me have bu n very flat¬ 
tering—I foresee one tiling; lie is a likely man to givo m\' 
mind a turn towards literary pursuits, which have scarcely ever 
entered my imagination—nay, ho already has; lie himself is 
an enthusiast. 

“ I do not know what opinion, to give upon Lord Corn¬ 
wallis's appointment; I cannot help thinking that he will not 
come out. If the supercession of Lord Wellesley is occasioned 
by an alarm existing in consequence of Monson's retreat 1 . fore 
Holkar, the conduct of the Directors and Ministers l..e been 
equally unjust and contemptible. It is unjust that con : .nee 
should be removed from a Governor-General whose whole con¬ 
duct has been accompanied by the applause and confidence of 
his country, because a check h experienced for a time in one 
part of the immense empire under his charj < . It is unjuM to 
imagine that lie is not equal to meet the approaching uil<‘ ihy. 
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It is contemptible to have been alarmed seriously at the retreat 
of a detachment of five battalions before all Ilolkar’s force. I 
do not foresee any change of measures or system under Lord 
Cornwallis. I am convinced that any change will be unwise. 
To recede I think is rain. 

u This is not a new observation. Conciliatory measures arc, I 
think, impossible; they have already been pursued too long. 
It is with regret that I have perceived the last rix months of 
Lord Wellesley’s administration marked by an indecision and 
weakness (caused, I imagine, by lu3 dread of people at home) 
unworthy of the rest of his wise and dignified government. 
H- has, however, been kept ignorant of the real state of things, 
and Ilia agents have not done their duty. I do not believe it 
possible to persuade the Malirattasye^ that wc have moderation. 
They know no such tiling themselves, and why should they 
attribute that quality to us, if wc hold the language of sub¬ 
mission when they hold that of insolence? Shall wc, Sherer, 
sue for peace, when a Mahratta, in violation of all treaty, 
insults our Government, and in every act and word hurls at us 
a thundering menace of war? Peace is, I think, impossible, 
unless we prepare most vigorously for war. Wc should breathe 
tire spirit of an insulted and mighty power; I should not lie 
surprised if the dread of our determined attack were sufficient 
t' scatter all our enemies. When they are reduced and humble, 
when wc have crushed their insolent pride, then I would dis¬ 
play moderation. But I do not see the prospect of permanent 
tranquillity whilst our controlling influence is spread over 
every part ot India. We had this in our power once, I think 
twice, but lot:t it for want of information in one quarter, and 
want of foresight in another. 

14 It would require a long discussion to explain my meaning* 
We may command all India in a few months more. We need 
never interfere in the internal government of any state, but wc 
ought to regulate the external relations of all I have made 
many bold assertions without much troubling you with argu¬ 
ments. You know my way. 1 shall respect the opinions of 





the men the opposite to my own; what I have put down are, 
at present, decidedly my real ones. \ou know me too well io 
be surprised at the self-satisfied impudence with which I have 
settled this trifling subject. 

(6 1 want Hufeezoodeen here very much. I wish that you 
would send him up. He will require some handsome induce¬ 
ment to quit his situation in the College. I empower you to 
grant him anything between his college salary (60 rupees) and 
100 rupees per mensem , and to grant him some allowance tor 
his journey up to me, either in the way of a monthly travelling 
allowance, or present; I wish him to set off immediately. You. 
know my prospects as well as 1 do, and can make known to 
him what will be his. 

* 4 There arc appointments for natives in our line of 100 and 
200 rupees per mensem . Of course if he follows my fortunes z - 
will be incumbent on me to provide for him, and it is not impro¬ 
bable that he may, at some time not far distant, obtain a situa¬ 
tion under Government, which will secure to him a handsome 
provision in the event of my death, &c.* Let him come to 
Agra, and there wait upon Wcmyss or Mr. Munro, where he 
will have introductions ready for him. 

“I am, dear Sherer, 

Your a flection ate and sincere friend, 


< 4 C. T. Metcalfe” 


THE 8AME TO THE SAME. 

“ Muttra, August G f ISO 

“ My dear Sherer, —It is long since I received your 
friendly letter of the 28th of June. I shall be very glad f 
‘lufeozoodeen, for 1 think that he is a respectable man. I am 
not cert .in that he is a man of business, and I am not anxious 


Mlinl^zoodoen joined Mctcid.nnd ma le a considerable fortune. Smuc 
\? u for manv years attached to him allusions to lam will be < 
as head Mobiudiee. He i olio wed his Raiucnt olmptera oi this Muni r. 
muster i j Delhi and lljdcrabad, and 
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he should be, for I should like to form him for my own 
habits. I thank you truly for the trouble you have taken 
about his voyage to me. I shall, I think, increase his allow¬ 
ances when he arrives. Your letters arc the only encourage* 
meats that I receive to pursue the life which I have laid down 
for myself. Your sentiments and expressions would make me 
proud of it ; Bayley, Hamilton, and Cole think it unhappy. 

u 1 am at a loss to know what is hereafter to become of me ; 
I sometimes long for quiet and a select few of my friends ; but 
if I were in the enjoyment of those things, I think it nut im¬ 
probable that I should long again for bustle and motion. I 
seo that all Secretaries arc swept from the face of the earth; 
this, in all probability, will affect my prospects. One part of 
your letter particularly strikes me, and I am not prepared to 
give a serious opinion on the subject. You speak of our 
inability to maintain our supremacy when we have acquired it. 
I‘ is a prodigious question. I do not know that I could 
acquiesce in your way of thinking. At present I have no idea 
that deserves the name of a thought. Inconsiderately speaking, 
I should say that we are better able to maintain our supremacy 
over the whole than we should have been, in a few years, to 
preserve a portion of our dominions. And I look upon the 
events which have accelerated the establishment of our govern¬ 
ment over almost all India as necessary and unavoidable 
consequences of the events which preceded them. I should be 
*’py 1 your sentiments on the whole subject. In 1803, 
Lm.re certainly were powers in India which wero very for- 
o’ • ; nctw 1 think undoubtedly there are none. 

1 cenuot reflect without indignation upon the conduct 
,/hicb hi: been adopted to Lord Wellesley. It appears a sur¬ 
prising instance of determined malice or desperate ignorance 
on a patriot, who lias rendered the services that Lord Wel¬ 
lesley has done to hi country, is superseded in his government, 
and is exposed to the most active measures to disgrace him! 
Disgraced he cannot be, I think, and the darts which hia 
enemies fling at him will return upon their own heads. Now 
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if a proper spirit exists in the settlement, now is the moment 
for an address. Lord Wellesley’s departure from this country 
should surely be accompanied with every possible mark of 
respect, gratitude, and attachment. I see no harm that is 
likely to arise from Lord Cornwallis’s government. On the 
contrary, I look at it with confidence. His internal govern¬ 
ment will be excellent I have no doubt. I am anxious about 
his politics. The tame conduct which when he was here 
before would have been wise, might now be very otherwise. 
With regard to his appointment personally I am quite indif¬ 
ferent. No man could have come to India upon whom I have 
fewer claims, and from whom I expect loss. 

I continue to like Malcolm, much. As a person who is to 
ho my immediate superior, I do not fancy a better. . . . 

I am more worked, and more incessantly and more variously 
worked, than I ever was. 1 literally have no time to myself. 
My private correspondence is entirely suspended, and my 
answer to you has been thus long delayed. 1 find it more than 
is pleasant, for 1 have no relief. A day of labour maices society 
in the evening delightful. There is no such thing here. The 
Coramander-in-ChiePs table is full of restraint, and never has 
society So, to confess the truth, I am much bored. Some 
tang dinners with you, Bayley, Fagan, and one or two others, 
would be delightful. I wish you financiers would find some 
money for us soldiers. TIow we apples swim! 

Your affectionate friend, 

“C. T. Metcali e. 


§L 


I( Kindest remembrances to Bayley, Fagan, Adam, Trank 
Toll Plowden I will write to him soon to explain that I am 
toughly worked.” 


So the intended visit to Calcutta was abandoned, 
and Charles Metcalfe, now resolute not to sacrifice 
hi* fair prospects of advancement in the Political 
line of the public service, despatched a letter to 
VOL. I. M 



the Presidency in his place. Doubtless, this was 
the wiser course. The letter addressed to Lord 
Wellesley’s private secretary, fully expressed the 
gratitude and admiration of the young civilian, 
who owed so much to the departing Governor- 
General : 


CHARLES ETC ALEE TO MAJOR MERRICK SHAWE. 

“ Muttra, June 20, 1805. 

u Dear Shawe, —The intelligence of Lord Wellesley’s in¬ 
tent: m to quit India has caused universal regret, and it would 
he very surprising if 1 were not afflicted by it, 

“ I should be very sorry that his Lordship should quit this 
country without receiving the humble assurance of my eternal 
thankfulness and gratitude; but the various acts of his goodness 
towards me have long filled ray heart with sentiments which 
it would bo vain for me to attempt to express. 

€< In common with every man who loves his country, and 
p rticularly with those who have watched the course of .affairs, 
I lii i't lament Lord Wellesley’s resignation of the government 
at this moment, as a most grievous public misfortune, and how- 
ev< r improbable it may be that his Lordship would be induced 
to remain under the confederacy of ignorance, ingratitude, and 
malice which has been formed against him by the majority of 
the Court of Directors, yet whilst there is a possibility of such 
e change in his Lordship’s resolution, I cannot, and will not, 

' .linquish the hope of it, 

“ Ir speaking of the Directors as I have done, I of course 
separate my fa the. fr-m loose men with whom he happens in 
station to be associated. His opinions arc widely different 
from their , and there is not in the United Kingdom, nor in 
India, nor in the world, a man who lias a greater admiration 
ot I/ord Wellesleys talents and virtues, or a higher sense of 
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the vast advantages which our nation lias derived from liis 
administration. 

“ You well know that I must lament Lord Wellesley’s 
departure, from private and personal considerations. I have 
been so long used to look up to his Lordship’s approba¬ 
tion os the highest reward which I could receive, that in 
his departure I shall lose one great incitement to exertion; 
I trust that I shall always do my duty to my country, and 
prefer the public interests to any other. If I do not, I must 
lose sight of everything that I have learned in the Governor- 
General’s otlicc. Yet, if ever I perform any services which 
may deserve to be approved, I shall regret that Lord "Wel¬ 
lesley is not here to approve them, for his approbation would 
he more precious to me than that of any other Governor- 
General ever can be. His Lordship’s favor first distinguished 
mo, brought me out of the beaten track of the sendee, and 
placed me in situations from which prospects of future eminence 
and success opened upon me. If ever these prospects are realised, 

I shall owo their fulfilment to Lord Wellesley, and I shall 
carry with me through life the firm conviction of an cndles- 
obligation. 

u You may remember when 1 quitted Calcutta that I par¬ 
ticularly requested Lord Wellesley’s permission to return to 
bis family and office at the end of the campaign; the hope of 
doing so has been ever uppermost in my mind. W1. 
the melancholy news that hi3 Lordship was preparing to quit 
India, I was more than ever anxious to proceed to Calcutta, iu 
order that I might have the honor of paying my respects to 
bim before his departure. 

When I was on the point of requesting Lord Lake’s per¬ 
mission to quit head-quarters, my intentions were checked by 
Colonel Malcolm’s expressing a wish that I should remain 
b' r e, as he has the goodness to suppose that I might be useful. 

u Ho tells me that I cannot better shew my gratitude to 
Lord Wellesley than by assisting in scenes in which he will 

M 2 
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ever feel ail interest. If I could, indeed, flatter myself that I 
could be useful, or that the motives of my stay should meet 
with his Lordship’s approbation, I should less feel the disap¬ 
pointment of not being able to pay my best respects in person. 
The expression, however, of a wish for me to remain, on the 
part of an officer in Colonel Malcolm’s situation, I consider to 
be a public call. Under an officer with Colonel Malcolm’ great 
knowledge and abilities, I expect to acquire information and 
experience which may hereafter enable me to perform useful 
public services. 

“ I have no favor to ask from his Lordship; the cup of his 
kindness has been already filled beyond my deserts. 

“ My last request is, that his Lordship will believe me to be 
bound to him by the most sincere gratitude and attachments, 
it would be presumptuous in me to pretend to oiler my humble 
services to his Lordship, yet I should be favored if he would 
consider me as his devoted servant, ever anxious to receive, 
and eager to obey, his commands. 

4 ‘ All India will anxiously watch the future course of his 
Lordship’s public life, and 1 hope that he will continue to 
guard the fate of India. 1 hope that his Lordship will long 
enjoy every happiness that he can wish, that he will soon over- 
tb:u\v all his enemies, and see the accomplishment of all his 
designs. 

“ I trust that I shall be excused if I have taken any improper 
liberty in writing this letter. I am, and can never cca:-j to be, 
actuated by the greatest reverence ffir Lord W.’s character, and 
the most respectful attachment to hi 3 person. 

“ W: king you, dear Shawe, a pleasant voyage and a happy 


life, 


i( I remain, yours sincerely, 
“ C. T. Mi 


A T. Metcalfe. 


This letter, which was very gratifying to Lord 
Wellesley, produced the following reply, under the 
hand of his private secretary : 


DEPARTURE OP LORD 'WELLESLEY, 
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“ Calcutta, July 10, 1805. 

“Dear Metcalfe, —In this season of hurry and packing 
up you will not expect from me so long a letter in reply to 
yours of the 20th of .Tunc as the subject of your letter merits. 
It will be sufficient to inform you that Lord Wellesley was 
extremely gratified by its contents. Ilis Lordship has received 
it as a warm and unequivocal testimony of your attachment to 
him. The sentiments which the present state of affairs has 
excited in your mind do credit to your judgment and to your 
feelings, and as Lord Wellesley entertains a most favorable 
opinion of both, your expression were highly satisfactory to 
him. Lord Wellesley is disposed to form the most favorable 
expectations of your future success from his opinion of your 
public zeal and talents, and I hope he is too good a judge to 
be disappointed. 1 beg leave to add my sincere good wishes, 
and tiic expression of my hopes that his expectations may be 
fulfilled. 

“ Lord Wellesley would have been very glad to sec you 
previous to his departure, but he entirely approves your reso¬ 
lution to remain at your present post at this crisis. 

“ I trnofc that the SiaU. of alliurs in Ilindostan is rapidly 
advancing towards an advantageous and permanent settlement, 
and if your father could Lite his brethren in LcadenhalLstrcct, 
all would be well with respect to the future .safety of this 
country. 

“ Jelieve me to be, ever yours sincerely, 

“Merrick Shawe. 

“ Pray remember me to Cole, who will ulway. do credit to 
Lord Ilowe’s boys.” 


On the 20th of August, 1805, Lord Wellesley look 
his final departure from Calcutta, and in the begin¬ 
ning of January, 180ti, he set. foot again on English 
s oil. Soon after his arrival he expressed a wish to 
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sec Sir Tlicophilus Metcalfe, who called upon him, 
and received from the lips of the retired Governor- 
General an account of the talents and the disposition 
of his son, which might have gladdened any father’s 
heart. It was the fortune of Lord Wellesley, as it 
was the fortune of another great Indian statesman, 
to be assailed and reviled, under the shelter of par¬ 
liamentary privilege, by men who could not under¬ 
stand his measures or appreciate his character. 
Among the foremost of liis defenders in the Monse 
of Commons was Sir Theophilu? Metcalfe, who had 
done battle for him, too, in the Court of Directors, 
and being in. the minority at tlxe India Douse, had 
thereby sacrificed his chances of succeeding to the 
Chair. It was an honest and a manly defence, based 
upon sincere convictions, the result of much know¬ 
ledge and experience, and it was not persevered in 
with less heartiness for the reflection that, whilst 
defending the character of an able statesman, he 
was serving tire friend oi his favorite son. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

[iSOMSOg 

THE “ GJiEAT GAME ” ESTDE®. 

Arrival of Lord His MBSy — Necessities of an Exhausted 

Treasury—Churls Metcalfe's Vicvrs of ttio Kew System-Letters to Mr- 
Sherer —of our Illations with Scindiftb and Holkftf—Adtanee to the 
Banks of the Ilyplut.-.it— 1 Treaty with Holkar—Kcturn of the Army— 
Metcalfe appointed to the Delhi liesideney- 

On the 30th of July, 1805, Lord Cornwallis took 
upon liimself a second time the office of Governor- 
General of India. He went out to extricate the 
country fro a politick 1 .pJAtnig mmentV And tinaucia 
embmrassments which had disquieted anu ahiAiivd 
the Home Government, and not without solid reason 
for their anxiety. The British power in the East 
had been for some time subjected to all tbe exhaust¬ 
ing influences of a state of chronic warfare. jNo 
sooner had one campaign been brought to a close 
than we were continually finding ourselves at the 
outset of another. And whiRt we were putting 
down our new enemies, our old ones, in spite of the 
most solemn engagements, were bracing themselves 
up to renew the contest. It seemed, indeed, - ithout 
any hyperbole, to be a great national illustration of 
tlie old story of Hercules and the Hydra. 


THE “ GREAT GAME ” ENDED. 

The East India Company were at this time essen¬ 
tially a Merchant-company. They were restrained 
by act of Parliament from wars; and conquests, and 
from treaties with native princes likely to entangle 
us in wars and conquests. They desired, both upon 
principle and upon policy, to abstain lrom the exten¬ 
sion of their empire ; for they believed that there 
was only weakness in such extension, and that ljy 
seeking new fields of political enterprise wo should 
neglect the good government of the old, and utterly 
sacrifice the Trade. It was not strange, therefore, 
that they should have viewed with the liveliest ap¬ 
prehension the recent great conquests in Central 
India; the treaties and the acquisitions that had 
attended them. We were rapidly becoming masters 
of the whole continent of India, in gpite of the prin¬ 
ciples, and in spite of the policy, of the Company; 
end the Court of Directors, viewing the progress of 
hose great, T'ents limn a. 'Ivkuncc, utnld only see 
in thus universal dominion the forerunner o n uni¬ 
versal prostration and decay. The gigantic mili- 

y enterprises which we had undertaken had not 
only exhausted the treasury, they were forestalling 
tin. revenues of the country. The Government of 
British India, indeed, was fast approaching a state 
of bankruptcy; and in the eyes of a commercial 
company this was the most alarming contingency 
of all. 

It is not to be doubted that our position in India 
ni tins tinn uus bend with difficulties and dancers 
of no ordinary kind. It is not to he doubted that 




THE T031CE OF OIROTJMST ASCiiS. 


those difficulties and dangers were only to he re¬ 
moved by the establishment of Peace. But they 
who attributed to Lord Wellesley a disinclination to 
Peace, were ignorant and unjust. His steadiest 
friends and warmest admirers were shaking their 
heads and saying amongst themselves that the 
“ glorious little man” was losing heart—that he 
had become far too prone to compromise? and con¬ 
cessions—that ho was overlooking iffinlts and 
offences which ought to be resented, au rewarding 
as friends or welcoming as associates men who de¬ 
served only the chastisement due to the most un¬ 
scrupulous of our enemies. And, doubtless, they 
rightly estimated the deserts of the Jlahratta ohici- 
tains. But wisdom wears one garb on the bail us ot 
the Jumna; another on the banks of the Hough'v: 
and another, it may be added, on the hanks ot 1 ne 
Thames. Neither the players of the :i great gum-- 
in Lord Lake's camp, nor tlie merchant-statesmen 
;■ U-adenhall-street, whilst they set up theories of 
their own, both wise after flieir kind, took account 
of those practical impediments to A\ ar or Peace with 
which the Governor-General had to contend. They 
did not reflect that Peace at one time might be as 
difficult as War at another. They did not reflect— 
to use an expression the emphasis of which atones 
for its want of elegance—that it might happen that, 
in making War or in making Peace, Lord W oiks by 
“ could not help himself.” He was forced into 11 ar 
by Circumstances not to bo controlled or resisted; 
and by Circumstances equally uncontrollable am! 



irresistiBle, lie was compelled to make every effort, 
compromises and concessions included, to restore 
tire country to peace. 

In 1803 tlie conduct of Scindiah and tlic Raj all 
of Berar rendered war inevitable ; in 1804 the ex¬ 
cesses of Holkar again compelled us to take the 
Odd; but in 1805, though we had still wrongs to 
retiress, insults to chastise, the exhausted state 

of the Company’s treasury, and the host of evils 
which thes wars had entail* 3 ' 1 upon the country, 
rendered 'it necessary Tuat, even at somckoss.-ef na¬ 
tional dignity, peace should be speedily restore!. 
And when Lord Cornwallis arrived in India, the 
paramount object of Lord Wellesley’s desires, the 
chief subject of his thoughts, and the main occa¬ 
sion of his labors, was the speedy re-establishment 
of Peace, and the restoration of the financial pros¬ 
perity of the empire. 

TkoA Cornwallis, armed with specific instructions 
from home, having no parental interest in the con¬ 
dition of affairs that had arisen in Central India, 
and regarding the men to whom the conduct of 
our military and political affairs had been entrusted 
m mere abstractions, may have set about the work 
before him in r more resolute and uncompromising 
manner than if he had himself been concerned in 
.uo mea.jUiCo, and associated with the personal 
agency to which this state of things was in no small 
degree to be attributed, is hardly to be doubted. 
But the policy which he intended to pursue differed 
bin little in its essential features from that which 
Wellesley himself would, at this time, have adopted. 


WELLESLEY AND CORNWALLIS. 

The two statesmen were for some days both resi¬ 
dent in Calcutta. During that interval. Sir George 
Barlow, who was the link between them, drew up 
an elaborate paper on our relations with the States 
of the North-TVest, in which past events were re¬ 
cited, and prospective measures were mapped out 
lor the guidance of Lord Cornwallis. It was in¬ 
tended to embody the views of Lord Wellesley, as 
modified by the circumstances in which Government 
were then placed, and was submitted to him for ap¬ 
proval. A single sentence, not affecting the general 
tenor of the document, was Inserted by the red- 
ring Governor-General, who then declared that it 
fairly represented his opinions. There was, indeed, 
hut little antagonism between the sentiments of the 
two statesmen. Both recognised a necessity against 
which it was impossible to contend; bui it fell to 
Cornwallis to commence the execution of those 
measures which, under oilier circumstances, neither 
might have willingly initiated, but which in the con¬ 
juncture that had then arisen, seemed equally in¬ 
evitable to both. 

It need hardly he said, that in Lord Lake's camp 
these measures wore grievously unpopular. Every 
military and political officer on the banks of the 
Jumna cried out loudly against them. And Charles 
Metcalfe, earnest among the earnest in las dis¬ 
approbation of the new system, or no-system which 
was now to he enforced, could hardly bring himself 
to believe that the Governor-General was not. some¬ 
what of a bigot, wedded indissolubly to his own 
theories, and utterly regardless of the opinions of 








I'HE “ GEE AT GAME ” ET DEB. 

all the experienced practical men in the countn. 
Before Lord Cornwallis had been more than a month 
in India, the young diplomatist entered into a 
critical examination of the venerable nobleman s 
conduct. The letters which he wrote at this time 
forcibly express not only his mm views ot Xortn- 
YTmt eni Politics, hut those of the Party to which he 
belonged: 




CHARLES METCALFE TO J- W. SIIEREE, 

“ Carop, Muttra, August 31, is 05. 

« My BEAR SiTP.ltEil,— Your silence lias lasted very long. 

I have been particularly anxious to know your sentiments upon 
the change which the arrival of Lord Cornwallis has produced. 

1: . : very probable that I look upon things in a wrong light , 
but 1 confess iny opinion Is, that as far as I am able to see, all 
the acts of Lord Cornwallis since Ids arrival have been deficient 
in wisdom ; and I believe that it may prove i ' be a great mis¬ 
fortune that his Majesty’s Ministers or the Imperial Directors 
«Vntd lr ve selected for the government of ibis country a man 
of experience and knowledge. . . • Had the genius of our 

country led the choice to a man of judgment, who bad not 
before been in India, he would certainly bve applied I or 
information to those poisons who might be a up posed the 
capable of giving it, and’, whatever might have berr. hu 
tk-'j’uion, after he had collected his knowledge,it would, we may 
suppose, have been the result of unprejudked deliberation, 

L Lord Cornwallis^ manner and substance ot speech arc pro- 
ciscly ihe same now as il y were on the first day of hk arrival. 
There k some immoveable notion in. his head. Has Lord 
Cornwdllk sought information from any man who was likely to 
ff ; vo ; t *; If lio h,. i not you will, f think, agree with ’no that 
ib pjecti wanting in his duty, and that such self^ufKciciit 
importamsc may be. injurious to the public interests, I should 
eu^pose that the persons whose o : inions upon the political state 
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of India would bo useful for the consideration of a Governor- 
General would be Lord Wellesley, Lord Lake* Sir G. Barlow, 
Lumsden, Edmonstone, Colonel Close, Colonel Malcolm, Mr. 
Webbc (if lie had lived), Colonel Gerard, and fiercer C eSo 
two have had opportunities of acquiring great local km , fedge, 
and have in person seen what llie nature of our situation in 
II in dostan is, and what is the extent of difficulty aftd danger in 
pursuing one course, and may form a judgment of the probable 
effects of another). If these arc not the persons whose opinions 
are to be estimated, the political management of India must 
have been wretchedly conducted for the last seven years. But 
Lord Cornwallis knows better than all these. Surely Lord 
C. might suppose that a great change having taken place since 
he was in the Government before, his knowledge of the present 
state of nhairs might be improved by communications nth 
others. *No,* he says, : I know best, and what I say must be 
right*' 

Li All our communications arc, of course, most confidential, 
and I will mention one of Lord C/s remarks, which shows hi*: 
own character. Ho says, i There k a general frenzy for con¬ 
quest and victory even in there heads which 1 had believed to 
bo the soundest.' Sotting aside that this sweeping observation 
is false and unfounded, as the records of the Government will 
prove, let us observe the nature of it. He agrees that the 
wisdom or necessity of a particular course of polio y, which ho 
13 pleased deliberately to < :rm a frenzy, is strongly impressed 
upon those heads which he had believed to be the soundest. 
Inspect lor the judgment ot those men would have led common 
ehauic^ej i to examine into the causes of suet n prevailing con- 
ku don, and would have induced them to suspect that such an 
uinv. i l al effect might have some good caiuc which it would h 
light to search for. But tills man has a head so wry sound* 
t : ' L ^ e only thought that arises ill his mind is that there k not 
a sound hood in India, lie proves either that he is no judge of 
diat ho disagrees with the soundest heads. I L !mc 
ui0rc ^ no soul wlio docs not heartily wish for peace, but it 


THE “ CHEAT GA1IE ” ENDED. 

■would surely be unwise to purchase a temporary peace by 
concessions. 

“ I believe that affairs would be immediately settled with 
Scindiah if the armies were advanced; and I believe that 
Holkar could not survive long. They have had frequent dis¬ 
putes lately. A. settlement with Holkar does not appear 
practicable' until lie is quite reduced ; unless it is intended to 
grant him such concessions as shall establish him into a mighty 
power ; and if this is done it will not be long before we repent 
of it. At one period he was very nearly extinguished. Iiis 
junction with Seindiali has revived his power in a small degree; 
bn; ho is very much reduced. It will be melancholy to see 
the work of our brave armies undone, and left to be done over 
ni-Liiii. 1 hope for tlic best from Lord C.’s administration; but 
1 am, I confess, without confidence. It is surely unwise to 
fetter the hands of the Commander-In-Chief, and to stop all 
operations until his own arrival. We shall have Holkar near 
n-- in .. few days. I wish you would send us money. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe.” 

In the last words of tins letter there was mighty 
-igidflcance —“I wish you would send us money." 
Unhappily, there was no money to send. Tliis was 
the only circumstance that weakened the force of 
Charte - Metcalfe's arguments. But it was a practical 
answer ol’ such cogency and comprehensiveness, that 
it rendered all else superfluous. Shercr, who was 
then, in the Finance department of the Administra¬ 
tion, must have smiled sorrowfully at the Utterance 
of such a wish in such a crisis. 

In the abstract, as I have said, the young writer’s 
arguments in. favor of the forward movement of the 





CONDUCT or SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 


army are sound; but there is an unconscious want 
of justice in some of the reflections on the character 
and conduct of Lord Cornwallis. During the short 
tune that this venerable nobleman was capable of 
attending personally to the affairs of the empire, he 
exhibited a marked respect for the opinions of the 
eminent men with whom he was immediately asso¬ 
ciated—Barlow, Lumsden, and Edmonstone. With 
tiie first he had been in continual correspondence 
ever since he had quitted India in 1798 ; and, in the 
last, who, as Political Secretary, accompanied him on 
his fatal excursion to the Upper Provinces, he placed 
confidence without stint. These were his logit imai 
advisers, and they were Iris best; for they were 
acquainted with the state of all the departments of 
Government, with all the springs and wires of that 
great complex machine. The time had not yet come 
tor him to take counsel with Lake and Malcolm; but 
he was on his way to the Upper Provinces to meet 
them. It was not their business to decide whether 
there should he Peace or War—but Peace or War 
once decided upon, how it was most expediently to 
oo made. And on these points Lord Cornwallis 
tetoimined that ue could best take counsel with 
them on the spot. 

Three weeks after the despatch of the above letter. 

[ _«U n W? diplomatist wrote in somewhat bettor 
spirits of the prospects before him, “The army,” 
he said, “is ordered to assemble. We want money 
Holkar talks of visitim Delhi again. His 
motion , have neither been active nor menacing as 
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yet. There is, I think, no prospect of Scindiah 
presuming' actually to contend with us, if we are 
disposed to forgive him all his past sins; but I make 
no cioubi that lie will regulate liis conduct in the 
v, ay that will he suited best in his opinion to induce 
us to purchase his good-will by concessions ; and I 
am sony to say that the political conduct of our 
Government for the last year is likely to encourage 
a hope in him that an appearance of an intention to 
aid liolkar may succeed.” And, doubtless, there 
was much truth in this. The recent hearing of Lord 
Wellesley towards Scindiah had been conciliatory in 
the extreme. Lager to avoid an open rupture, lie 
had overlooked some grievous insults and offences, 
had accepted unsatisfactory explanations of inde¬ 
fensible acts, and by such concessions had plainly 
indicated to the restless chief that we were eager, 
almost at any cost, to restrain him from flinging 
himself into the arms of Holkar. When Lord Corn¬ 
wallis arrived in India, he wrote to the Home 
G o- eminent, that ho had found the Company at war 
v.ith Holkar, and scarcely at peace with Scindiah, 
This, indeed, was the true condition of affairs. The 
latter chief was oscillating between the state of a 
treacherous, presumptuous ally, and an open, defiant 
enemy. I shall speak presently of Ids conduct more 
in detail. But first, it is desirable to show what 
, as the position of Holkar at tins time, and what 
the course we were pursuing towards him, Both 
may be gathered from the following letter, main¬ 
taining the arguments; of the Lake-and-Malcolm 
school against his flnaucial opponent: 
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" September as, isos. 

“ My Dr - Ali SriEREH, ... I fill go over in order 
tiic di (\-rent parts of your letter,, but I do not presume to an¬ 
swer them Satisfactorily. In respect to the war with Hollar, 
a conviction of its unavoidable necessity has always super¬ 
seded in my mind every question regarding its policy. Hol- 
i ar ’ s C01) duct and language evinced, I think, a firm determina¬ 
tion to attack us or our allies. His restless and ambitious dis¬ 
position made it certain that lie would attack somebody, 
end that lie would not disband his large army, which has 
»cn considerably increased by chiefs and troops, who had 
>ecn compelled at the peace to quit the service of Scmdiah and 
., and the necessity of maintaining his army demanded 

oat, he should lead it to plunder somewhere. The most likely 
Countries lor him to attack, wore those occupied in Hindostan 
>y the British Government and its allies ; tor the Meccan was 
■ scene of dreadful famine; IVIatwa was nearly as bad. He s.b ! 

ao attack the British Groversraent and its allies, and 

as many circumstances connected with the state of India ren- 
dered it probable, there was, I think, no cause > disbelieve 
oiu. The least that can be said is, that you had no security 
horn him that he would not, and he would not even disguise 
as intentions. Under such circumstances, it appears to me 
11.at every preparation for a war with Hollar was absolutely 
necessary; that a war was to be expected—indeed, not to be 
avoided; and the only question was whether it was wise to 
it offensive or defensive. 


■ A defensive system necessarily included the defence of our 
al ms. In these vve v included Scmdiah’s state and the Jypore, 
cherry, and Bhurtpore countries. These smaller alliances 
‘•K alluded to in another part of your letter, and xvill e con- 
jr , Jn tilc ’r turn, Ihe defence of these alliances under 
oi.v-ars menacing situation, required that another force should 
■o maintained, m Malwa for the defiance of S. indiah’a pos- 
sessions. Thus Hr, ;m offensive and defensive system would 
VOL. I. „ 



agree, but it remains to be determined i.'hethcr it was wiser to 
halt in that position, or to convert the military force which 
would he necessarily assembled for defensive purposes against 
Holier, into the instruments of reducing his power and re¬ 
sources, dispersing his large army, destroying the impression 
of fear which was attached to the sound of his name, encourag¬ 
ing our allies , dispiriting our enem: . and compelling Hoik nr 
to lower his loft" projects. I prefer the offensive system, ami 
my reasons arc these. It afforded a better prospect of render¬ 
ing the war short ; it tended to confirm the impression of our 
enemy and power, and to show that the much-dreaded Holkar 
we - no object of fear to us ; it gave a more probable chance of 
reducing Holkar to moderate views than would have been 
„; Y en to defensive measures; the destruction of Holkar entirely 
wight be expected. A defensive system incurs nearly the same 
expense, by requiring the same armies to be maintained com¬ 
pletely equipped in the field ; it would be more difficult to 
defend countries from the predatory incursions of horse, than it 
would be to strike an omctual blow at the heart of Holkars 
nu-./er by an attack upon his artillery and country ; a defensive 
system was not so well suited to the superior character which 
\l was the policy of the British Government to maintain. 
Measures of defence only might prolong the war to a very 
d istant period, might encourage all adventurers to join Holkar, 
and thereby increase the difficulties «f defence and the number 
of enemies; and if, as I firmly believe would have been the 
case, wo should have proved in,id quate co the complete per¬ 
formance of our promises of protection, our protection would 
Pie slighted, our influence and power diminished, our character, 
pon which we stand as a firm rock, disgraced; audthe influence, 
power, and character of our enemy proportionately increased. 
\Yc have now enmo as hir ;* • tho detoy mi nation to carry on 
often&n hostilities, imd here I will stop. 

'phe conduct of war }- n separate question irom it - policy* 
1 1 <j acs ti ot • ol -11 \v t 5 hi t it v:• i' im' i- ■ ■ ’k■ cause it w as imth il u m t a 
■ n ^ caaim A diffetem conduct would have prevented the 



cvild which happened. This, loo, is a question upon which l 
shall trouble you with my notions in some future epistle. I 
must also postpone my intention of going at length into too 
other observations of your letter. With respect to the alliances 
with the petty states, I shall observe cn passant (as old Gil 
used to say), that in mj opinion they might he made highly 
advantageous. These stutes in Hindoo ■ m under our protection, 
would form an excellent frontier to our North-Western pen¬ 
sions, by throwing back the Mahrattas to a great distance from 
our fertile provinces* The count) jcs of those states arc not m 
themselves so tempting as our territories are, and incursions 
into them would not be made perhaps without designs upon 
our country. Such a frontier, extending in most places above 
100 miles, would be very great strength to us. I do not see 
the same inconvenience which you do of interference in their 
broils; 1 am more inclined to believe th/.i the effect, of our 
established influence would put an end to ail their broils, and 
diffuse universal tranquillity; and if this system is not destroyed, 
I look for vd :ll sanguine hope to this blessed end, the Ines¬ 
timable git jf Great Britain to India, and the proudest monu¬ 
ment of on glory. 

« With respect to the irruptions of the Sikhs and northern 
hordes, they are not, 1 think, to be expected except in a case 
like the present, when we are engaged in a harassing war in 
India. The North-Western countries arc an impassable barrier, 
a dry, sandy desert; the territory through which the Sikhs ad* 
wince is a short space easily defended. Unless the Tartars 
come tumbling from the hills* wc may be tranquil on our 
northern f ntier. The inhabitants of these provinces may be 
governed, I think, without difficulty; they appear to me to 
i moot the existence of war vs much as men can dp. Even 
the r hi Has can be tamed, nn 1 I trust will he. The expected 
advantages from the small alliances have raver yet been rea¬ 
lised ; tlicy v'r still in prospcct; per 1 i aps tlie new (tovennueut 
will abandon them; end there is an oud of my vision. 1 cm 
ashamed to express nr opinions, when they :e opposite to 
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yours* in so useless a "way; but I am not able to enter largely 
on all subjects to-day, for which you cannot* I think* be sorry; 
if you have not had enough, I will say more at another time. 

a Let us now lake one look at the present situation of 
affairs. Hoik nr and Meet Khan have advanced to our country 
west of Delhi, i. i\ the districts of Kamoorp Naraai, llceraree, 
&c.j where there is at present no force to meet them. That 
they would do this was not unforeseen, and in the month of 
July Lord Lake sent a proposal to Government to station a 
very considerable force in those districts* in order to prevent 
the approach of the enemy by that route. Lord Cornwallis 
received this letter* never replied to it, but, when he put him" 
self into his boat, issued orders to Lord Lake to prohibit his 
advancing any detachments or making any other movements 
unti l his arrival on the Jumna, At the same time, and since, 
repeatedly: was stated the want of money ; no means were taken 
to supply the army; it is true that twenty lakhs were sent up 
from Calcutta* but it was well known that a certain time was 
required for it to reach Muttra* and some measures of j&jsiug 
money, which would not have been difficult in these provinces, 
ought surely to have been adopted* None were; and now 
Lord Lake cannot move, with the enemy in our count y* 
Every exertion is now made to get money, and we shall get 
enough in a few days to set us off with some force; but 111 con¬ 
sequence of this misconduct* there will, perhaps* be ouce more 
an important risk* 

“ Ihere is a misery in seeing evils which might easily have 
been prevented, which sometimes makes me wish myself out of 
ti o busy scene. 

£ ' % father informs me that he lost the situation of Deputy- 
Chairman this year because the majority of the Directors did 
not choose to join the active friend of Lord Wellesley to Mr* 
Grant (Chairman), his inveterate enemy. My father ox pro c ■ 
his happiness at the conduct which he has pursued throughout 
and everywhere with regard to Lord \Y * I am very happy t 
it; and there is ro violent a current against Ida administration* 



aiul such a desertion on the part of those "who might have been 
expected to defend him, that I am disposed to believe that 
Lord W. will be well pleased with my father’s support. 

‘ I have taken np a great deal of your time. Who is to be 
Accountant-General? God bless you, my dc;i”cb erer; remem¬ 
ber me to Bay ley, Fagan, and all frjerds. 

“ Believe ine jvL’i"your affectionate friend, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe.” 

This letter was ‘written from Muttra. A division 
of Lord Lake’s army had been awaiting there the 
breaking tip of the Monsoon. The commencement 
of sue! t further operations, as in those days of minis¬ 
terial change might be sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government, could not be entered upon until the 
end of the rainy season, and that looked-for time 
had now arrived. The difficulties which met us at 
every turn had not diminished since our armies were 
last in the held. Neither our arms nor our diplomacy 
had achieved more than temporary successes. TTc 
had entered into treaties of everlasting friendship 
oidy to see them violated in a lew months, and we 
bad utterly broken and dispersed the armies of our 
enemies only to .see them reunited and reorganised 
within a still smaller space of time. The treachery 
ol the Maliratta chiefs was as remarkable as ilicir 
elasticity, he could not bind by the most solemn 
engagements men who were without faitli and with¬ 
out shame; and we could not break down a power 
ihet presented to us no fixed and permanent point 
of attack, that dissolved itself before us when danger 
threatened, and then by that rapid process of ; ©in¬ 
tegration which is unknown to regular armies, ap* 
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peared again in another part ot the country } little 

weakened by the reverses it had sustained. 

The treaty into which we had entered with 

’Mwhit W> Seindiah was distinguished by the 
moderate eharactyi of the terms we iiad imposed 
upon him, and it was beiu^d that alter the ppo 
we had afforded of our military prowess he womL 
recognise the expediency of observing it. But 
wrought upon, as I have, already said, by an "jin- 
famous minister, he had been guilty oi repeated 
violations of the treaty, and shown a disposition 
to co-operate with any state but the one lie had 
pledged h im elf to assist. Instead of aiding us to 
control the excesses of Holkar, he had exerted him¬ 
self to encourage them. He received with favor the 
agent of that chief. He publicly corresponded with 
Ameer IGian, and even bethought himself of taking 
Into his service the mercenary Bohilla—one of the 
most implacable of our enemies as he was, and the 
a v lea under his command. He impeded our letter- 
earriers and couriers. He enlisted large bodies of 
Pin da trees, and plundered the border country of the 
reibhwah. He kept himself in a warlike attitude 
lu the hid—now appearing in one place, nowin 
another, and, in spite of repeated promises to return 
his capital, continued by these threatening move¬ 
ments to encourage our enemies and to unhinge the 
resolution of our friends. And there was very little 
doubt in the mind of the British Itesident that lie 
was prepared to unite himself openly with Holkar, 
,md take the field against us in the event of a pro¬ 
tracted contest with that chief. 




CONDUCT or SCIXD1ALL 
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In Trin did Mr. Jenkins,* then a young man of 
high promise—one of those early statesmen who, 
reared in the great political hothouse of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley’s office, had anticipated the ripening action 
of time—protest against these violations of the 
treaty, these palpable indications of a hostile sp rit, 
at the Court of Dowlut ftao Scindiah. In vain did 
i'c demand the dismissal of the unprincipled mir ster 
who had been the real mover of all these a< s of 
host! I ity. heebie and infatuated, the Maiiratta chief 
made promises which he had not the courage to 
fulfil, whilst his minister, emboldened by impunity, 
proceeded to new acts of outrage, and at last insti¬ 
gated a body of Pindarrees to attack the camp of 
the British -Resident, Redress was promised, but 
was not given The evil iiuluence of Ghautka was 
paramount at Scindiah’s Court. Everything was 
t ending rapidly to a crisis when it was precipitated 
by the determination of the misguided chief, in 
spite of the treaty which bound him to abstain from 
all such measures, to march down upon S auger, in 
the Peishmah’s dominions, and to recruit his ex¬ 
hausted treasury by levying contributions upon it. 
This was tantamount to a declaration of hostility, 
and Mr. Jenkins, therefore, believing that the na¬ 
tional honor would be compromised by his longe 
continuance at Scindiah’a Court, announced his in¬ 
tention oi withdrawing the Mission. Put Scindi tb. 
apprehending that as the departure of Colonel Col 
lins had been attended with such disastrous resulis, 

Mr* Jen kin•>, up :i the death of Mr, WeM , bad succeeded that gt mle-* 
mm liejidi-Lt at Sdmdmh's Court* 
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similar acts of retribution might follow the departure 
of Mr. Jenkins 3 forbade the British minister to quit 
the Maliratta camp. 

Tins was in the spring of ISO5. Holkar, it was 
supposed, was then at his last gasp. This, in some 
measure, seemed to lessen the difficulties of our po¬ 
sition ; hut it caused a curious state of doubt and 
incertitude as to the future to arise in the Calcutta 
Council Chamber. Whether in this conjuncture 
we should endeavor to propitiate Scindiah or Hol- 
kar, sacrificing the other to our just vengeance, was 
the question that now divided the councils ol’ the 
Supreme Government, Sir George Barlow proposed 
tliat we should enter into a treaty, offensive and 
defensive, with Uolkar; that the two armies, jointly 
or separately, should attack Scindiah at all vulnerable 
points; and that, having conquered him, we should 
hand over to Holkar as much of his territory as 
might be coveted by that chief. Lord W ellesley, 
oii the other hand, conceived that it would lie expe¬ 
dient: to reason with Scindiah on the impropriety of 
hi conduct; to send a British minister of high rank 
to his court; to enter into a new alliance with him; 
and to deliver over to him part of the territories oi 
H olkar. The conduct of the two chiefs had justified 
the adoption of either course. It was a mere question 
of expediency whether Scindiah or Holkar should he 
the immediate victim of our righteous displeasure. 

The opinions of the Governor-General were neces¬ 
sarily those which shaped the subsequent measures 
of Government, livery pn slide precaution was 
taken to avoid an open rupture with Bow hit Bao 






Scinidiah; every possible effort was made to con¬ 
ciliate tlie offending chief. He was told that his 
explanations were accepted; that he would not oe 
called upon to mate any restitution lor the Hesi- 
dency property that lie had plundered; that Colonel 
Malcolm or Mr. Mercer (or both), the highest po¬ 
litical officers in the country, would he sent to his 
Court to aid him in settling his government, and to 
deliver over to him portion*, of Holkars territory; 
and that it was not the intention of the British 
Government to commit any act of hostility whatever 
against his Highness’s troops and possessions.* But 
in spite of these pacific demonstrations, and in spite 
of Scindi ah’s promises, the spring passed away, and 
the summer passed away, and still Jenkins was 
not released. 

Lord "Wellesley, who, in the month oi‘ May, had 
been made aware of the fact not only that liis reign 
was nearly at an end, hut that Lord Cornwallis was 
to he his successor, would, under any circumstances, 
have lic-dtated io commit the new Governor-General 
to important measures which the latter might be 
unw illi ng to carry out to their conclusion. But it 
Was the season when active operations arc for the 
most part suspended—when warlike movements on 
a large scale are difficult, if not impossible—and, 
therefore, partly of necessity and partly of design, 
the settlement of our uncertain relations with 
Scindi ah was postponed; whilst Lord Lake’s army 
was cantoned among the ruined mausolea and dc- 

V of T-ord Vit)- to Bowlut liao ScLttdiob, Maty 

losLy, -Letter of Governor-General 1800 ,—[ Ji.M Mo'^rds. J 
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caying palaces of Muttra, Agra, and Seeundra. Put 
in the moii'.h of July, when the war-season ap¬ 
proached, Lord Lake, from the first of these three 
places, addressed a letter to Sclndiali, calling upon 
him to release the British Resident, and to afford him 
saJ.e conduct to our camp, or to be prepared on the 
breaking up of the Monsoon to see the British army 
advancing against him. This languago from one 
w ho had shown that words from him were speedily 
followed by blows, produced the desired effect. 
Seindiah had begun to discern that more was to bo 
gained from Tie friendship than from the enmity of 
tile British Government; and so Mr. Jenkins was 
released, and sent in safety to the British frontier. 

In the mean while, Iloikar, who had lost none of 
liis old energy or his old elasticity, was recovering 
from the effects of his late discomfiture, lie had, 
indeed, nothing more to lose. He was reduced to 
the state of a mere soldier of fortune; and carried, 
a he said, all liis possessions on the saddle of his 
horse. But that dominion of the saddle was still 
formidable. It was in the very nature of tiling-: 
that Upper India should be swarming with desperate 
: venturers—-the scattered fragments of all tho 
armies we had beaten in the field—eager to reunite 
again under some common standard. So it was not 
i mg before Iloikar, attended by Ameer Khan as his 
>• utenaut, had raised a considerable army, and col- 
i 'Cted a large number of guns. With* these lie 
inarched towards the Sutlej. He had opened a cor¬ 
respondence with the Sikh chiefs, and lie believed 



-rntjr*. 



that they would unite themselves with him. It was 
a combination which promised great results; and 
already the turbulent Mali rat (a saw liimseli at tne 
head of an immense body of predatory horse, stream¬ 
ing from the country of the five countries, plundering 
the famest regions of Northern India, and caning 
everything before him in his desolating career. 

But these visions were destined soon to yield to 
the pressure of wahing realities of a far more sombre 
complexion. Holkar had men with arms and 
horses; and he had an imposing tram of artillery 
but he had uo money to subsist them. "He was even 
poorer than we were ourselves; and wo were in a 
melancholy state of pecuniary destitution. "Wher¬ 
ever he went, his poverty compelled him to make 
enemies for himself, by demanding money or plun¬ 
dering the country. In the Cis-Sutloj Sikh States 
lie exerted himself especially to obtain tlio assistance 
of the Rajah of Puteealuh, from whom he demanded 
two lakhs of rupees; but hv this lime. Lake had 
set his divisions in motion. General Dowdeswcll, 
with a force of all arms, was ordered forward to 
Saharunporc, from which advanced position be could 
defend the Do:dp and open communications with 
the Silth chiefs "With Dowries well’s division went 
Charles Metcalfe, as Political Agent. The service 
was the same as that which he had rendered in the 
spring of the year with the division of General 
Smith, that had gone in pursuit of Ameer Khan 

1 tt wus that, indeed, and notluag ' i u, for most uf iha gnutf were 

Hiore, I believe that it was a mere unserviceable 
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into Rohilcund; and the position, which was one 
of independence and responsibility, was peculiarly 
pleasing to him.® 

There was line weather, a fine country, an exciting 
adventure, and plenty of work. Young Metcalfe 
was in good health and good spirits. It was his 
business now to conduct, in the General’s name, an 
important correspondence with the Sikh chiefs; to 
detach them from an alliance with Holkar, if they 
had formed one ; and to deter them if they had not. 
Of these the Rajah of Puteealah was the most im¬ 
portant. The letter which Metcalfe addressed to 
him, with the Rajah’s answer, may be given in 
translation, as an illustration of the -work in which 
tlm young diplomatist was engaged, and a not un- 
am using specimen of the diplomatic correspondence 
of the East: 




TO RAJAH £ A EITB SINGH OF PDTEEALAH. 

“ * have heard of your many good qualities., and have be¬ 
come anxious for your acquaintance. The reports of your 
enemies state that you have joined the cause of Ilolkar, and 
have consequently placed yourself in the situation of an enemy 
f0 the British Government. I cannot believe that you would 
act in : manner so adverse to your true interests, 

po ver of the British Government is known to the 
v. hole world. It is terrible to its enemies and a sure protection 


* Sir ThcopMlua iM&tcfttfo eaUed 
this “ nursing King J s officers p and 
i h ;i ? letUTS to hid eon rather made 
I! /ht of t ho employin' ni. But it was. 
And ha$ been ever since, the most im¬ 
portant duty that cun tnr> entrusted la 
a young man of ability aeftuamted 
with tho language^ the habits, imd 
the political condition of the people 


In whose country our armies are 
moving. These “nurses have sinca 

cotno to be called "politicals,” IhUf 
a century ago, whm Charles Metcalfe 
nursed" ticueralfl Smith and Bow- 

dc.iwcN, the employment was a new 
one. He was, indeed. almost the first 
01 the race. 


LETT KB TO SAHIB SINGH. 

to its friends* Holkar is a fugitive, and has fled from Hmdostem 
to the country of the Sikhs., from dread of the British troops* 
Wherever lie goes he brings destruction on those who assist 
him, Whilst he remains in your country, he destroys your 
crops and plunders the inhabitants. It is not conshtent with 
your fluned wisdom to associate yourself with such a man * 
Convinced that the reports which I have heard are false, I 
write to you, in a friendly manner, to inform you thru 1 am 
advancing with a large army of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
and that I shall in three or four days arrive at the hanks of the 
duirnta. If yon act openly against the enemy, you may de¬ 
pend upon assistance from the British Government, The 
Government regards the Sikh chiefs as friends, and has no 
intention of interfering in their concerns. Its sole object is 
to defeat the hostile designs of Ilolkar. Whoever joins the 
desperate fortunes of that freebooter must expect to draw upon 
himself the vengeance of the British Government; and who¬ 
ever acts against him will be rewarded with great h inolnc: 
Attack the enemy, and your interests will undoubtedly be pr< . 
nintcd. If you have any communications to make, i -hall be 
happy to receive a confidential person from you. Make me 
happy by the transmission of friendly letters, with accounts of 
yonr welfare.” 

FROM RAJAH SAHtR SIKGI1 TO MAJOR-GENERAL 
DOWDESWELL. 

[- DctpalcKtd at night immediately on the receipt of your Ido ,.] 

[After compliments]—“ I have had the honor of receiving 

your 1'nendly letter..] have derived great happiness, 

confidence, and satisfaction from the perusal of it. The case 
is, that since the bright sun of British rule lias enlightened the 
countries of Hindustan, I have sincerely and faithfully fueled 
t u i. utie^ of submission and attachment to the Government, 
amt have preserved the relations of friendship and good-will 
'■An its ulIicers, with whom I have always held, and now hold, 

a Inendly correspondence. 
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a In no instance h: $ our friendship been interrupted. God 
is my 'witness I From the time when iny heart first received 
the- impression of attachments to the Government, the impres¬ 
sion 3ms always increased, and is not to be erased, 

“When Holknr, suddenly flying with fear from the victorious 
armies of the British Government, brought his ill-boding train 
into the country, and sought my assistance and alliance, pre¬ 
serving in its purity my faith and friendship to the British 
Government* I paid no attention to him whatever. Yv hen the 
plundering oppressor fixed his camp of wretchedness between 
Puteeatfth and Syfabad, it was suggested to me that my ene¬ 
mies would perhaps join him and procure success to their do* 
signs, and I was persuaded that the necessity of the time made 
it advisable to keep up an outward intercourse with him. From 
necessity I submitted to one or two conferences. Still, however, 
notwithstanding my apparent good-will, the rascal did not 
refrain from plundering and destroying my country, which he 
lias made a desert* I at one time hoped by his means to punish 
my enemies: but this, also, was not brought about The wretch? 
whose profession and livelihood is plunder, lias marched to 
plunder towards the Sutlej. I have no asylum but in the 
British Government, to which I shall over look up. From it 
I shall always, 1 know, derive protection and prosperity. I 
fcei great confidence from your near approach. May it h 
propitious. I have answered your kind letter in haste. I 
.in dl hum: finitely despatch a person in my confidence/ 1 

TUo sincerity of all this maybe doubted. Had 
Holkar’s prospect of success appeared, in the eyes 
'd the did chiefs, to have sufficient encouragement 
in it, it is not improbable that they would have 
unhid themselves with that (Operate feeebo< 
and taken part in the proposed incursion, But Ihe 
Mahmtta appeared before them as v, fugitive and a 
mendicant. The British troops were pressing for- 




PURSUIT OF HOLKAR, 




ward in pursuit of him. On both banks of the 
Sutlej the Sikhs regarded our advance with lively 
apprehensions, and were eager to sec the battalions, 
both of Holkar and the Feringhees, on their way 
back to Central India. Both armies, before the 
close of the year, were encamped in the Punjab. 
On the 9th of December the British army was 
posted on the banks of the Hypkasis, opposite to 
ltajpoor Ghaut, and were gladdened by the sight of 
tho noble scenery which opened out bewitching!} - 
before them.* Holkar had marched to U mritsur, 
and taken up Ids position there, in the heart of the 
Sikh country, relying upon assistance that was 
11 ' vcr afforded to him. The promptitude of Lake’s 
advance had cut off from the fugitive Mahratta 
ad hopes of such coadjutancy. Thus, feeble and 
alone, he saw that resistance was useless. There 
was nothing, indeed, left for him but to oblain tho 
friendly offices of the Sikhs to bring about an 
amicable arrangement with the dominant state 
winch lie had so injured and insulted. It was 
whilst affairs were in Ibis condition, the armv 
still halting upon the hanks of the classic river, 
that Charles Metcalfe wrote the following letter : 


* Sec Thorn’s History of the Mali- 
raita War, u la the extreme distance 
irom nor tit to exist arose the snowy 

li'ip- cl oM Imaus.The ileecy 

tujftucM of its faint and irregular out- 
h: * appeared to pvat . Ivan tu go, in 
T'* -"it upon Imttfcv'Mo nasufis of nearer 
e|oration* 1 , whoso rocky eminences an 
wore most beouti- 
lul y conti-Mted with pine-clad lulls 
suH do*?r to the view, aud Uira 


again relieved to the eye by the 
prospect of a flue nmlul&img country 
of hill and dale, covered with luxi mo ns 
vegetation, and enlivened by munermte 
villages temples ,iul ran’* to the 
extent of thirty miles, bounded by 
the nobk 1 river which, iiuwu ■* in ma¬ 
jestic grandeur immediatt tv befor 
brought to our rcuolkcdieu th:u vv 
w sv h landing as It were on cl as# If 
ground/’ 
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TO J, W* SHERETf. 

« Gamp, Jtaj poor-Ghaut, on the Derail or Byphasic, 
December l£, 1805, 

“Mr DEAR SnERER,— -I sent off yesterday a letter to our 
friend Bayley, to which, in order to avoid repetition, I refer 
you for an account of myself and my movements since I last 
wrote- From it you will perceive that I am exceedingly 
happy in rny present situation, and wish nothing more than to 
remain in it. I sec much novelty and variety, and my spirits 
arc kept alive by the change. I was with General Dowdeswell's 
division of the army when I received yours of the 22nd Octo¬ 
ber. I have taken my leave of the subject of Lord Cornwallis. 
Whatever may be my opinion of his designs, let it rest, I do 
not, wish to assail his respected and respectable memory. His 
t-■•jcccssor appears to have no fixed principles. His professed 
object is—and it must be granted that it would have been ardu¬ 
ous if not impeachable for Mm to have entertained any other— 
to follow the plans of Lord Cornwallis; but ho commenced his 
government with a modification of them which appeared to mo 
to bo wise, and to constitute an honorable system of adminis¬ 
tration, adapted to the state of affairs, calculated to promote 
the interest f our country, agreeable to the supposed policy of 
our rulers, reconcile able to Sir G. Bfs former conduct, and 
to the measures which had bis full concurrence, and not defi- 
* cl cut in spirit. Under this view of hi* outset, combined with 
my opinion of his knowledge of all our internal and external 
affairs, his integrity, and general character, I congratulated 
myself on the prospect of a just, honorable, prudent, and 
cconomica i admini s trat i on - 

“ Since my return to head-quarters a great change has taken 
place in my sentiments from the perusal of the Governor- 
General's dc patelics and instructione. T1 loro is a charac ter per¬ 
vading them which promises weakness and indecision, disgrace 
without recompense, treaties without security, the name of 
p U ,, without tranquillity, and imaginary economy without 




saving, tlie loss of power, influence, and character—in a wird, 
the speedy renewal of universal disturbance and extensive war 
This b all idle rant to yon, whilst I cannot enter into a minute 
discussion of these horrible designs. One shocking proposition 
that we shall derive security from the dissensions of our 
neighbours; and a still more shocking system is founded upon 
it* which is intended, and must tend, to revive in Hmdostan, in 
the Mahratta Empire, and on every quarter of our extensive 
frontier, all those quarrels, wars, and disturbances and depre¬ 
dations which are now nearly entirely crushed, and which 
might he for ever, I think, suppressed with much less difficulty 
than we shall be able to keep out of them when raised, and to 
preserve ourselves from the bad effects of their influence. 

Two objects I consider to be necessary for the security of 
tranquillity to us in HimlostanThe reduction of Holkar to 
a stoto of impotence from which lie shall not be able to raise 
himself (his destruction would be nost desirable), and the 
maintenance of our alliances and paramount iniluence with the 
petty states of Hinclostan, The latter question I have lulAy 
looked at more particularly than I before did, and every day 
increases In my mind the importance of those alliances, i 
know that you think differently. If you come up to I Undos- 
tan I should not despair of an alteration in your sentiments* 
a I am much—very much obliged to you for your careful 
transmission of the pictures. I long to see them. The 
youngest of the boys lias been dead It is now one year and a 
half * He was called nnd taught to believe himself my fc- 
vonte. The revival of his cherub features to my sight" will 
be a melancholy pleasure. The enclosed is from Hufcez to his 
father, and he wwhes it to be given without delay, as it .con- 
tam? an order on my agents for cash. 

5 ' On looking over my letter, I cannot help laughing at the 
positive unsivUsfactory manner in which l have given an 

opinion of the politics of our new Governor. In feet, whilst 

* yctcalfe, his ycmngvat brother* dkd at school fro id the ©ihds oJf 

an attack of measles. 
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tiwjaeasures wtrali I hate arc in agitation, 1 am anxious and 
^rm; let them ho once executed, and X shall resign myself 



v i „ i i 4. -- 

« Mention to me any new works of note that have appeared 
lately. I rejoice at Tucker's appointment on public grounds 
I hope that'it docs not interfere with your private prospects. 

ti I go on here as well as I wish. I have not been much 
troubled with business lately. What I do is under Malcolm, 
with whom I have always been on very good terras. 1 have 
not, however, any particular intimacy with him; and prefer to 
cons: lor myself as distinct from his establishment. Cole has 
been ill, and is not yet strong. Few have withstood the late 
sickly season; I have, and I thank God for, the enjoyment of 
uninterrupted health end i ’.creasing strength. 


“ I urn, my dear Sherer, 

“ Yours very affectionately, 


“C. T. Metcalfe." 


On the day after this letter was written, an agent 
from the Lahore Government appeared in our camp 
charged with the office of mediator between lfolkar 
and the British Government. On the following 
,l ay arrived an emissary from Holkar himself to ne¬ 
gotiate the terms of a treaty of Peace. There was 
no difficulty now in arranging a settlement of affairs. 
The Indian Government, under peremptory instruc¬ 
tions from home, and utterly unable in tjie embar¬ 
rassed state of tl.‘ v iv fin uncos to prosecute another 
great war, were compelled to pad fie ate upon terms 
which, under other circumstances, they might have 


9 The a]> ■ ■-/mhnent ly thfc Aco.omit- wL'h lit* tuvi couitcctw Mm stir, |n 
P si -CitiBt TEhljip of Henry Sn*6«orge otditr tba grai ecsia tbatjm ! 

T ick t, whom* ^ tills ablest limuidt r arisen, he mi^bt Assumeflie direction 
jj liuik, Sir 0* BurloY, laid induced oi our pecuniary afTalri. 
to k ito the hou»o of businra* wsth 
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regarded as derogatory to the character of a great 
nation. Concessions were made to XIolkar which 
the Commander-in-Chief, and all his staff on the 
banks of the Ilyphasis, declared to be disgraceful; 
but -which the Governor-General * at Allahabad and 
the Accountant-General at Calcutta believed to bo 
necessitated by the pressing exigencies of the times. 
At the same time, Seindiah, whose agent had been 
for some while in our camp, reaped his share of the 
benefits arising from the conciliatory spirit of the 
British Government. A treaty of peace was con¬ 
cluded with that Prince, by which most of the ad¬ 
vantages conceded by the old treaty of Surjee Ar- 
gonjaum, made by Arthur 'Wellesley, were secured 
to him, in addition ’to a pension of four lakhs of 
rupees; and he on his part undertook to grant an 
indemnification for the losses sustained by the 
British Resident, and engaged to dismiss the un¬ 
principled Minister, Ghnutka, who had been the real 
mover of all the outrages against the British Go¬ 
vernment, for ever from his councils. This treaty, 
the terms of which were subsequently rendered still 
more favorable to Seindiah, was ratified under a 
royal salute on Christmas-day. What Charles -Met¬ 
calfe thought upon the subject will presently be seen. 

In the mean while, Holkar’s agent had returned 
to Ins master to take counsel with him relative to 
the terms offered by the British, and not until the 
Jegmuiug oi the new year did lie present luiu^df 


, pir Bat]. tv, on 

vvath of Lftrd Co alii a »- :r]y i« 
tobfcty ha<l BUCcecvWi u* ptovWc 


Goteroor-Gnnornl to the chief seat in 
the A^nsiftletrutina* 
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again in onr camp. Then it appeared that Holkar 
was inclined to presume upon the pacific spirit of 
his adversaries, and to obtain better terms, if he 
could. But Lord Lake was not to be frightened 
or to be cajoled into further concessions, ile de¬ 
clared that if the treaty were not signed within 
three days, lie would at once cross the river, and 
move upon Qolkar’s camp. This threat had the 
desired effect. And on the 7th of January a treaty 
which restored large possessions to the man who, a 
little time before, had declared that he could carry 
his all on his saddle, was ratified with all due cere¬ 
mony in the presence of several of the Sikh chiefs. 

On the following day, attended by an escort of 
two battalions of sepoys, Charles Metcalfe, under 
instructions from Lord Lake, set out for the Mah- 
ratta camp. The visit of friendship was intended 
to give assurance to Holkar 1 s people, who, weary of a 
war from which they derived but little, either in the 
shape of plunder or the shape of pay, could hardly 
brim* themselves to believe that the peace they de¬ 
sired. was at hand. How received in full Durbar, 
with ever mark of satisfaction and respect. There 
was but otic, gloomy face—one moody spirit in the 
conclave. Ameer Khan had reluctantly attended 
the mcetirig, and was now little inclined to do honor 
to the representative of the British Government, 
f ho scene in iloiknriB Durbar-tent was an interesting 
one; but j need not describe' it, for on his nay back 
with the army, which broke ground immediately 
afterwards on its return to the provinces, Charles 




MISSION TO no leak’s camp. 




Metcalfe related the circumstances of tlie interview 
in a letter to bis friend Sberer :* 


CHARLES METCALFE TO X W. SHERER. 

“ Camp, Sirhind, January 20. 1800. 

ik ^ Y *>ear SiieeeRj— . * , The peace 'with Holkar 

aiul out march from the Punjab arc already known to you. 
Pay ley or Jenkins v/ill have told you that I have been in 
ttolWs camp. My visit to him was occasioned by Ins 

request that some gentleman might he sent to him, as a mark 
oi friendship and confidence from the British Government. 
\ ms ' intleecl > necessary to give satisfaction to liis people, 
r p, 1V0u1 : 1 110t S Iv0 credit to his proclamation of a peace! 
Aiey considered it as a trick such as he had often before prac- 

p , to ra j so . their fallen hopes; and, consequently, the arrival 
0t “ ie nnssl0n which Confirmed the fact was Iinilod with 
every demonstration of unbounded joy and rapture. 

U ^ le conduct ot Holkar and Iris chiefs was equally t -- 
prcFrive of the highest delight ; and made my mission a very 
pleasing mid happy business. My task was easy, being in its 
nature only to convey assurances of friend-.’dp' One subject 
only of discussion occurred, mid that was attended with no 
difficulty. It was my duty to urge bis immediate departure 
Jvom the Punjab on liia return to Malwa. I got from him a 
promise to move on tlie 13th, which he maintained, to mv 
surprise. Lk-Mm^douta \f appearance is vm v ,nv. his 
countenance expressive, his manners; and convcrsaL ca-v. 
to be Ti the appearance of the savage that we knew him 

° l L?:r “tt"’ '**”’• ™ »ta»gir 

.T, . ■ r, J V 1 *» W». wo.M lock vcv btack 

LSl“ .. 7“ ° f T' “ «V fcfc pc™.. A M, 

' ' ° r; :: m 'C£au.j— u Btrangc plnyfcllow for J-Iolkar. 

M'r.tt.Tkifl l-Xlfc. t A .l.V.nun. ftp Iliknr, pi g nif,- 

nig Oue-Eo uX 



The jewels on his neck were invaluably rich* With these 
exceptions, there was nothing extraordinary in his Durbar, 


which was just as might have been expected under the cir¬ 
cumstances of his situation. All his chiefs were present. 
Ameer Khan is blackguard in his looks, and affected on the 
occasion of my reception to he particularly fierce, by rubbing 
his coat over with gunpowder, and assuming in every way 
the ah of a common soldier. But for his proximity to Holkar, 
he would have passed for one ; indeed, I did not know that he 
was A nicer Khan. I consider his behaviour to have been 
affectation, Ido had the impudence to ask from me my name, 
which must; have been known to him ; and his conduct was so 
cvM -ntly designed to bring himself into notice, that I felt a 
gratification in disappointing the unknown impudent; and 
answering plainly to his question, I turned from him and con¬ 
tinued a good-humored conversation with Holkar and Elmo 
Bhaskur. 1 was better pleased that I did so when I learned 
his name, for he had on a late occasion behaved with egregious 
impertinence. 

a I have been very much gratified with this accidental 
mission, because though of no importance it is a little dis¬ 
tinction. Lord Lake hs ? made use of it to say more in niy 
favor than I have ever deserved in a despatch to the Governor- 
G on r ial. I sh all hav e gre a t sa tisi 1 ictidn i n diseussi ng will i y t u 
arreafter the conduct of Sir CL Barlow. I am anxious to hear 
} Tiu opinions and to explain to you mine. * , . ■ I 
thi that you will agree with mo in bhruing the furious 1 
for reduction which dismissed all the members of the Go¬ 
vernor Gcin>ral ? s office from appointments m the service, 
v about any v?tcps to make a recompense. The Governor- 
General will ^crimps have reached Calcutta when this reaches 
you. 

.Make rny loi e to Jenkins and Bay lay. i hope that I 
kb.,.U bo with you in rt very few month?. What say you to my 
proposed trip to Em land, as mentioned to Butter worth? Let 





have the benefit: of your advice on that subject. I shall be 
better pleased when you write more; but am now, and ever, 

^ Your very affectionate i lend, 

" 0. T. Metcalfe: 1 

The Army was now on its way back to the British 
Brovmees. It was a season of comparativ e leisures 
^hich Charles Metcalfe turned to advantage by tie- 
voting more time to his private correspondence. 
The following; letters have a double interest ; for 
they treat largely of public affairs, and afford some 
glimpses of Hie personal character of the young 
writer: 


riLOM ClIAltLES METCALET] TO J. W« SUEEEIi. 

!i Paueeput, Ecbrnaiy 12, IgGtf. 

My peak SllEivElij-—1 had the pleasure a few days ago, 
of receiving yvur kind letter of the 17 th alt. 1 am greatly 
indebted to you for ite contents. It brought the iatest intelli¬ 
gence of my brother that I have yet received; my last letters 
are dated in the tnrly part of November, lie continues, 1 in 
rejoiced to see, in every way happy and content. 1 

have been a very bad correspondent to my brother, and ho 
complains against me in his last He knows, however, that m y 
idleness is not caused by want of affection. The passage which 
yovi transcribed* is, as you rightly judged, peculiarly gratifying 
to me. Thu difference in our habits which was acquired in our 
childhood, will probably stick to us, and it is possible thu> wc 
may have different opinions on controversial points, a r 4 you rnav 
iemember we used to have, but in fraternal affection and fritud- 
dup Thcophihis and « will ever have, I am sure, the same 
inmd and spirit. 

M e aie moving on to Dihlec. Four battalions, with a 
body ol 1200 horse (Skinners’ Corps), will be left here (Bancc- 

♦ See ante, pngo ] I- ntfe. 



put) under Colonel Burn* Another battalion is at KurnaL 
We shall reach Dihlee in five days. That rascal, our friend 
Holkaiq has been, playing tricks ; and by way of a specimen of 
what may be expected, 1ms already violated the treaty in.aj^ 
articles, ITrom our pacific, mild, moderate, amiable character, 
Hoi bar may play as many tricks as he pleases, and wc shall 
have the generous magnanimity of overlooking them, I am 
getting tired of Politics, and ana not disposed to trouble you 
much more with them, or Sir George Barlow, We can discuss 
subjects fully tete-a-tke, You will, I dare say, be able to show 
mo his merits in revenual, judicial, and financial administration 
rincc he lias ascended the throne. 1 have been so situated as to 
see him only in one point of view, an i he lias not, in the light 
in which I have seen him, appeared to advantage. It may be 
the fault of my optics. But I cannot with temper see Ins 
incorrigible wantonness in wasting and throwing away our 
strength and influence. He has not yet actually done ilie 
mischief; and I wish that our guardian genius would convert 
his hard heart, 

“ Lord Lake has acted in a dignified and ncblo manner. He 
declares hie sentiments In opposition to those of the Governor- 
Genend, and he urges every argument and fact which he hopes 
ivill induce him to alter his plans. Having done this, he is 
determined not to embarrass or counteract the views of the 
Government; and feeling that he cannot be a fit instrument 
for the execution of measures which lie entirely disapproves, 
finding also that Sir G. 15. doc- not know how to exercise his 
supreme authority without deviating from the respect due to 
Lord Lake's rank, situation, character, and services, his Lordship 
is resolved to resign all political powers and to confine lib 
attention to military arrangements. His despatches arc marked 
equally by proper respect and manly firmness* They show 
that he is attentive to what is due to Sir G, Ik, and to what is 
due to himself Several great questions upon which the 
Governor-General had issued his instructions arc now on 
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reference to him, and among others the Declaratory Articles 
done by Sir G. B. at Allahabad, and published (I by this day's 
post perceive) in the Gazette These have not been forwarded 
to Scindialn 

li The whole treaty is now open to public discussion, I 
shall hope to know from you your own sentiments and those of 
the public on it. I have not time or room at present to say 
more than that 1 think the Declaratory Articles destroy the 
best, most honorable, and most advantageous part of the 
treaty 5 and substitute much mischief Enough of this shocking 
business. Many thanks for your information concerning my 
box and its contents. The correspondence on the Mahratta 
war is the most valuable part of them, as a hook of reference, 
and recollectionj and comparison. If 1 should not immediately 
* return to Calcutta I should wish you to send it to me. If my 
return is, as I expect, immediate, I will thank you to keep it 
for me, 

I think with you, that the principle laid down for the 
retrenchments Is good. As for individual feelings, thjy must 
suffer. 1 think, however, that the parsimony of the Govern¬ 
ment is too ostentatious in its display. As real, and full 
as noble, an economy might be practised without such an 
universal publication of it. It is as much held forth in the 
Most Secret and Important Instructions as in the public 
advertisements. In fact, it seems to be the ruling principle 
system and merit of the Administration* When Tuck is the 
) aso a ,lo P c 1 sha11 not ^ suspected of blaming sound economy 
m .he observation), I will venture to observe that the Govern¬ 
ment wdl be deficient in greatness of spirit and honor. 

“Of myself I know nothing more than that I am well and 
r]p- 1 ho P° tl)at and Bay ley, with Fagan, Adorn, 

, rantl rae Cf i ua 'ly so. Make suitable and kind remem- 
trance of me In all those friends, and believe me ever 
“ Four affectionate friend, 

<• C. T. MeTO.U.FE.” 






THE “ GEE AT GAME ” ENDED. 


niOAI THE .SAME TO THE SAME. 
c( _ , “ Camp, Dihlee, March ! 4 , 180 G. 

" liT PEAR Sherer, I received yours of the 16 th ult a 
° Xtremc, y ^Qccmcd that any expression 
3n m > Iet T ter should havo conveyed the insinuation which von 
I°7 Jltstly ro P rob ate. Such never existed in my mind; if it 
xt WO n a , Id haVL ' caused to Die very severe unhappiness. lio- 
-'v'le me Sherer, the confidence that I %c in your friendship, 
“? “ finnnos - and continuance of it, as long as I may be 
\ ^te unworthy, is a consoling pleasure to mein our sepv 
! M-iou. I look forward to finding you at our meeting the same 
,md unaltered fnend, that you used to he. Without this reli- 

"eitf r 1 consider the regard of 

Or f fff*! as an inestimable blessing., and any diminution 

;' d T bo “ msuJiombic affliction. Do not, therefore, 

I If Vi 0 ? 6Ver mean f ° ln ™ te that Stance of time 
Z 7 Ce COUld :iffect J®" sentiments. We are anxious about 
md m ? ***& to hear item you perhaps made 
7 cr ' m P la]n ln orc than I had any right to do. Indeed, when 
, commm the incessant business which you go through. I 
; " '°. b ® f firateM f? every line that you bestow on me. hut 

, '• a ° ngbt t0 compLun, It wonId he unconscionable,indeed, 
o ■. xpect that you should not in your leisure hours seek reiresh- 

mind£°Snt aia ? llg ' fatJgU “ “ ^ pur5uits to wl » ch J™ 1 ' 

; ' t3eDL -F^igivc my impatience. 

opportunity of improvement 
, T m My situation. I feel the value of Lm ,nd 
look b*u ■ over tlio wlinL tit * 7 

wiTh v ,rv ffr , I? ° t!lfltUave l ,ec tin this manner 

mu ii vciy gwat satisfaction. I have t 

CnnfrM flirnwm n „ 1 UOUOYer, 1 Hill Sorry tO 

' ' thrown away my opportunities of improvement I 

have aapiucd haWs of idleness and indifferent r D “ , 7 

afraid I lore wandering for *■:, own ^ v , , T f am almctfc 

kiiowIccJgo wiudj . i nii^hfi enable r " to for the 

o LUALit; one to ueaun,' w wi i 

rub, wliob would h« mode mo wilt soliA Ibr iX 

operate with much dim. dahed e 4i\ ^ ^ i i ul J v» 

^ wj w slow, I know not wh . 
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tlier it is that the repetition of novelty blunts the edge of 
curiosity, or that human art cannot produce much variety, but 
from some cause my curiosity is not so sharp and lively as it 
was. There is, however, something in this place to which the 
mind cannot he indifferent. The ruins of grandeur that ex- 
tend for miles on every side, fill, it with serious reflections. Ihe 
palaces crumbling into dust, every one of which could tel! many 
tales of royal virtue or tyrannical crime, of desperate ambition. 
Ol l depraved indolence, that have caused the accomplishment < - 
the most important events, and yet have never reached the 
ear of history ; the myriads of vast mausoleums, every one oi 
which was intended to convey to futurity the deathless tame ot 
its cold inhabitant, and all of which arc passed by unknown 
and unnoticed, eclipsed by the grandeur oi one or two which 
attract the traveller. These things cannot be looked at with 
inch Heron ce. The view at present before me from my tent 
contains the history of aces. \\ r c are about a mile from what 
wo now call Dihlce. I have before m© lire magnificent tomb 
of Ilumaioon; the ruined fort where Shah Alum was deprived 
of sight; a ruined palace where another poor kin was thrown 
* ut of a window (the very window is staring at me), and many 
other buildings of which my ignorance know s nothing, but 
which, doubtless, have had their riiare of blood and murder. 
I should like much to go over the hie lory of India whilst here, 
but there is not a book in this army. The Commander-in- 
Chief does not patronise literature in bis troops, i D—— 
your writing, mind your lighting, 1 is his maxim—a maxim, 
too, the latter part of which he has taught by example as w il 
as precept If I were a poet . « * I could write some¬ 

thing at this place in an elegiac strain about— 


* The pooip of heraldry, tho pride of power,* &c., 

I he ground on which we aro encamped was ^ccu t ; eel by 
tlolkar’s army when it besieged Dihlee The defence way one 
ot the greatest and most important actions that has been per¬ 
formed, but the man whose exertions ean:i i the ucocj i '-< ^ -b 





has met his reward from this encouraging Government in an 
un recompensed dismissal from his office.* Speaking of Hol- 
kar, lie lias in true character made a point of breaking all the 
articles of the treaty that he has not had it in his power to 
fulfil lie is at present engaged in plundering the Siklis. Be 
it said to his credit, that he plunders most those who befriended 
him. We are detained here until he chooses to march towards 
hi? own country. This is a happy state of Peace. 

u What think you of the new policy of the Declaratory 
Articles to both treaties ? It is, I suppose* the first time that 
Government has found fault with its negotiators for getting 
too much. Holkar has fired a salute for the unthouglit-of 
gratuity of Tank Ram poor a, &c., and is* of course* vastly 
pleased. He says, however* that we are great rascals, and not 
< o be trusted. Nor, after the acts of this Administration, can 
we be trusted. But why do I constantly harp upon the cha¬ 
racter of our Government ? I believe it is because I am daily 
compelled to feel that we are disgraced j and that Holkar is 
the prevailing power in Hindostan. On the conduct of Govern- 
merit with respect to the plunder of Jenkins's camp, I agree 
with you : and have talked on that subject with Malcolm. He 
once alleged a strange reason for not resenting it, that it and all 
other hostility was the act of Scindiah’s Minister only, and not 
f Scmdiali himself. Who is Scindiah separate from his Go¬ 
vernment ? A foolish boy. Can we look to anything but the 
a l-s of his Government ? 

im I hope that you and Jenkins will become intimate, and I 
mi sure that the more you know him the more you will esteem 
him- I wish that Government would provide for him in a 
handsome way. I w* ,te to him some days ago. I have been 
looking hi vain for a letter from Bay ley for a very long time* 
Make my *ilnnm to him and.Jenkins, Fagan, Adam, Trant* &c\ 
“ Cole and the sporting ones of this quarter are on a hog- 
hunting party. All the riding that I have had lias not given 


* Colral OdUrrbDj, who hztl dent at Delhi to make room for Hr, 
;,ctn removed from the ofUcct of He?.. Sc ton. 
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tt* a grain more of enterprise on horseback than I used to 
have, so I enter no more into those clashing amusements than 
formerly. What proceeds perhaps from timidity is put down 
to the score of gravity, and as there is not a soul here whose 
pursuits are like mine, my wa| of vivac.ty is generally pitied. 

. . . Belia vc me, my dear Sherer, 

« Your affectionate mend, 

O. T. Metcalfe.” 


The war was now at an end. The G rand Army 
was to he broken up. Charles Metcalfe’s occupa¬ 
tion as the nurse of Queen’s officers was gone ; and 
he soon ceased to disquiet himsell about the in¬ 
glorious Peace on which in the loregoing lettcis he 
had so earnestly descanted. As I have already said, 
it is not my province in this work to enter iniiiutoiy 
into the circumstances of. the Mahratta tv ar, or to 
investigate the public conduct of one Governor- 
General or another. In the years 1805-180(i, poli¬ 
tical controversy rose to a higher pitch ot excitement 
than it had ever risen before, or than it has ever 
’■isen since in Indian othciaL chcles. -Iten spol.e 
and wrote in those days eagerly and emphatically, 
according to the light that was in them; and it is 
not l’or us, after the lapse of half a century, to con- 
demn them for that one-sidedness which is apparent 
in all their arguments. The Lake party were right 
at Muttra and Delia. The Barlow party were right 
at Calcutta. The views of both parties were tinged 
by local and incidental circumstances, if Barlow 
had commanded the Army, he would, probably , ha re 
been as eager for the prosecution of the war as 
bake, if he had been at the head of the Admire sire- 



tioiij and immediately responsible to the Home 
Government* would have Been for its cessation. And 
I do not doubt that Charles Metcalfe* if he had been 
Accountant-Gcneral, would have written just such 
letters as flowed from the pen of Henry St.Georgo 
Tucker** 

Bu t, in all such cases as this* where there is a great 
con diet of opinion regarding the measures of Govern¬ 
ment or the conduct of men in authority* it is 
incumbent on the historian primarily to consider 
with whom the responsibility rested. Xow* the re¬ 
sponsibility of war-making or of peace-making in 
1805-0* did not rest with Lord Lake* but with Sir 
George Barlow* We certainly had not found by 
experience that it was easy to crush cither Sciudiah 
or Ilolkar ; but wc had found that our efforts to 
crush them had thrown the finances of India into 
such a state of embarrassment* that it was absolutely 
impossible to maintain the military exp end it arc on 
it existing scale* There was no money in the Trea¬ 
sury; our loans were unproductive; we had already 
anticipated the powers of investment possessed both 
by European and native capitalists* The cry from 
Lord Lake's camp was* ** A little mote money—cuid 
one more blow at the enemy* >J And all the argu- 


* The corrcspoodettcc between Mr. 
Tucker und Sir G. Barlow in the 
yearn 18GG And l -.% recently pub- 
lUhed in the Memoirs of the fonm r, 
very fairly reflect* (.no views of the 
Po nee pa r17. From 1 hat correspond - 
cnce* and from Metcalfe'k tiers given 
in this chapter, a just conception 

itjsv be derived of the ajitngonhiic 
-umenta of the Sddj* rs m the 
Financiers* As X am not writing a 


History of India, or oven of the Mah- 
ratta Wai\ I publish these letters ns 
1 published Mr, Tucker’s com pond 
tiio^ mainly as illustrations of the 
personal character nnd career of the 
1 ‘ u* >. The few rent 3 rks wbicl 1 1 have 
made upon the object in the text 
71 rL - <>f a very general nature. It is 
probable that on a fbinre occasion 1 
- ayc ta treat of it more in tie- 
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ments in favor of the continuance cf the war were 
based irpon the hypothesis, that a little more money 
and one more vigorous blow would liave brought it 
to a close. If Sir George Harlow could have in¬ 
dulged such a conviction as this, he might, perhaps, 
have authorised a last brief and decisive campaign. 
But there was nothing to give vitality to such a 
conyictiou. The success of such a movement was, 
at least, uncertain. The exhaustion of the Treasury 
and the orders od Vi«_- Home Government were not. 
The responsibility of neglecting such a warning as 
was afforded! by the one, or disregarding such a duty 
as was suggested by the other, was exclusively his— 
and it was a tremendous responsibility which he did 
not tliink it Ms duty to incur.* He, therefore, de¬ 
termined to mai o peace upon such terms as the 
enemy were not likely to reject. It is right that 
history should take account of this; but it is not 
strange that in the excitement of Lord Lakes camp 
its significance should, for a tune, have been over¬ 
looked. Many years afterwards, Charles Metcalfe, 
looking back with other eyes on the events of 
1805-0, and seeing much that was then concealed 






from him, admitted that the measures adopted by 
Sir George Barlow were necessitated by the exigen¬ 
cies of the Pinaucial crisis; and that however objec¬ 
tionable in themselves, and however mischievous in 
their results, it was hardly possible, under the cir¬ 
cumstances which then existed, to have followed 
any other course. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

[ISOG—ISOS.] 

THE DELHI ASSISTANTS HIP. 

Charles Metcalfe's Prospects— His Visit to Calcutta—Appointed Assist: .h 
to the Resident m Delhi—Admini bl ration of the Delhi Ti.rriU»rv— The 
People imd ihii iWr—Churoctvr of Mr. Svtou—Clmrls w MetcalfiAt'lkitie? 
—Letters to Mr. Sheier —Pecuniary Circumstances—Better i'rofpccty. 

It lias been stated that Charles Metcalfe, when lie 
joined the Camp of the Commander-In-Chief, still 
retained ills situation as an Assistant in the Office of 
the Governor-General. But among other retrench¬ 
ments which had now been effected by the new 
Administration was the abolition of the " Office.” 
This, although it entailed upon him a considerable 
loss of salary, Metcalfe scarcely regretted. "With¬ 
out Lord II idles]ey and his old associates, who were 
now scattered over the country, the “ Office” would 
ha\e been nothing to him. What his prospects 
v.oie at this time it was hard to say. The orders of 
Government Were, that he should remain with Lord 
bake until his services were no longer required. 
"Ed that ihen he should <E return to the Presidency, 

VOL. i. , 





in order that when opportunity should offer he 
might he employed in some other hranch of tlie 
public service.”* 

There was nothing very hopeful in this. He had 
resolutely determined, as long as it was possible, to 
adhere to the Political line; hut in that depart¬ 
ment of the public service great retrenchments 
were being made, and Metcalfe believed that Sir 
George Barlow' was not likely to extend towards 
liim any very great amount of favor, t Ho was 
in no hur ry, therefore, to return to the Presidency 
to wait for a new appointment. Indeed, lie seri¬ 
ously contemplated at this time a visit to England, 
and wrote both to his friends at Calcutta and his 
family in England, to consult with them on tin 
expediency of the step. He received, however, little 
encouragement from either quarter. Before, in¬ 
deed, the answers from his home-letters had ar¬ 
rived, he had made up his mind to continue at his 
post. 

Prom the following letter, written from Cawnpore 
at the end of May, may be gathered more dis¬ 
tinctly what were his feelings and intentions at tin's 


time: 

* Mr* Jidtuoptfonc to Mr* ATeteatyhj 
Mint 2t» t ISOti. 

1 Harlow, However, it missi be said* 
hud rec^giiTaed the great ability and 
th* fine character of young Metcalfe 
from the very common. 1 eiucnt of his 
career, nod predicted for him a rapid 
pine in the service* t4 X have groat 
pleasure in nco (lain ling you," In? v, rote 
to tM toned Colling, "■ that, young Met- 
< aJfe possesses very pleading manner?, 
mid that he appears to unite quick 
parts with a Very ?o!i ! il‘i deni and big. 
jf I tun not mus taken ho vr iV eminently 


distinguish himself among his cotem- 
poraries.” When it was nseertnmert 
that the King's Government had re¬ 
fused to appoint Sir Georg' Barlow 
permanently to the Governor-General* 
ship, in spite of the earnest BUppt rt of 
the Court of Directors, a report oh 
tabled in Cuke, La th at the whol e Ctnu t 
liad voted fur Sir George, with the ex¬ 
cept inn of three members, and that 
Sir Theophilsja Metcalfe was one of * bo 
tlirt?,\ Bu t ttk; state meat was entirely 
cmmefflin—Sir Thcopiiilus was one of 
Harlow's most Rtromioua supporters- 
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shall reach it about the first week of August 1 have settled 
to join Malcolm’s party on the voyage down. Without wait¬ 
ing for an invitation, I shall inform you that 1 intend to make 
your house my homo, hut I shall hope to hear from you on 
that point, as it may be possible you are so situated with regard 
to room or something else, as to make my invasion an inconve¬ 
nience to you. As I have nothing now to d > here, X wish as 
soon as possible to he at the Presidency, in order tlint my des¬ 
tination may be decided, and that I may again he employed. 

“I am determined, if the Governor-General will allow me. 
to adhere to the line in which I have made my outset, even if 
1 should he obliged to submit to a temporary loss or degrada¬ 
tion, and the scene on wliich X wish to be employed is that 
which I have just quitted, I think that it will be the busiest; X 
therefore give it a preference. On the whole, prospects are not 
so flattering as they once were to me, but every dog has his 
day, and le bon temps viendra f I trust, X do not mean to make 
immoderate haste, nor to put myself to any inconvenience in 
my journey to Calcutta, I shall proceed leisurely. Under 
more encouraging circumstances, I think that I should have 
been there before this time, for I feel every wish to bo again 
engaged on public service. By-the-by T ! was lung ago ordered 
down, and am perhaps guilty of disobedience by staying so 
long. 

t! My letters horn England are very pleasing. My father 
says that he is proud of my conduct. Tun know, my dear 
Sherer, what pride a son must feci at such praise from an 
honored father. One mence of his approbation is an ample 
reward for any exertion, and more then consolation under 
every disappointment. God bless you, dear Sharer. 


“ Your sincere friend, 

“CL T. Metcalf/ 1 
t 2 



THE DELHI ASSISTANTS HIP. 

In fulfilment of tlic intention here expressed, 

Charles Metcalfe started on his river-voyage lu Cal¬ 
cutta in the course of .Tunc, end about tlie third 
week of the following month he found himself 

again at tlie Presidency. He was now only in his 
twenty-second year ; hut lie had passed nearly six 

of these in the public service, and was already a 
ripe diplomatist. By all who knew him—by his 
private friends and official associates, lie was held in 
such estimation that not one of them hesitated to 
predict his speedy attainment of the liighest honors 
of liis profession There was much in all this to 
solace him under what he believed to be a lull in 
the prosperity of liis career ; but nothing cheered 
him so much as his father’s letters, which breathed 
the warmest affection, and expressed the exult am 
pride with which Sir Theophilus contemplated the 
honorable progress of liis favorite son. 

But there was little occasion for despondency of 
any kind. Charles Metcalfe had not long to so¬ 
journ at the Presidency, waiting for the dawn of 
official re-employment. On the 15th of August, he 
received a letter from tlie Secretary of Government, 
announcing that the Governor-General in Council 
had been pleased to appoint bim “ First Assistant 
to the Resident at Delhi.” 

This was not: very brilliant appointment. Time 
was when he would have regarded it with some 
contempt—but the Political service was not then 
what it once bad been in the palmy days of tko 
‘‘glorious little man” who had set Charles Met¬ 
calfe on the high road which leads to fame and for- 
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tunc. Jle bad come now to look more soberly 
at tliese tilings, and, so long as lie was not removed 

Uo llirs TtovciTnio Oi* <3 ildhsittl lio %v con*- 

tent with his situation. Indeed, Delhi \im of all 

others tho place in which, under these altered vW- 
eumstiineelie had recently desired to he posted. 

Mr. Seton wa then Itesident at Vt&hi. A little 

time before be bad been the Governor-General 5 >s 
agent in Rohilcund; but Sir George Rerlow enter¬ 
tained so high an opinion of his zeal and ability, 
that lie removed Colonel Ochferlony from the Delhi 
Residency to place the civilian there in his stead. 
To Seton. who was a man of peculiar delicacy and 
generosity of feeling, the circumstances under which 
he had been ordered to proceed to Delhi would have 
been extremely painful, if such an explanation of 
these circumstances had not been offered to Ochter- 
lony as to convince him that he had not forfeited 
the high opinion of Governments But Seton was a 
man whose whole soul was in the public service, and 

* Set ! o 11<- r of M r. So to n to Colonel public in a sure[ M.<> Ccrresfwi i d~ 
Malcolm, Bareilly. V rdi 12,1S0G.— cnee,"] The tupcrnossioi) of Colonel 
“It must give the slucorest gratifica- Ocliterlony had not been decreed 
tion to every honest heart to learn without manifest reluctance. '■ Thu 
that the explanation of the grounds ground of hesitation I have with ro¬ 
ot thi prei Lit arrangements have garcl to ibis arraflgemout/ 1 wrote the 
been such us to convince Colonel Oeh- Governor-General, if is the nervien 
terlony that he stands as high as rendered bv Colonel Oehtcrlonv in the 
ever m Die estimation of Government. defence of Delhi. Is this eoiWidera- 
surely Government wl!L not eon* tiou such a- should prevent me re- 
lint itself with merely soothing the moving him? imd will it justify ivy 
wounded feelings of a public Officer of making the sacrifice of the i'W:o 
his great and acknowledged merits; interests, which I know I should iiuk?, 
nor can I bring myself to think that if I were to relinquish tlm artei^n 



mout? I consider 
point ment to Bell 
essential imports 
points of viavC k 
G. Bartow. ] 



t Mr. Sctoms up* 
to h? of the mutt 



■olio, once appointed, was eager to join his appoint¬ 
ment, and to devote himself day and night to its 
duties. Of Metcalfe he knew little, but that little 
had kindled within him a fervor of admiration for 
the young attache } and one of his first wishes on 
being nominated to the Delhi Residency was to 
associate with himself, in the performance of his 
new duties, one whom he emphatically described as 
“ a young man of most uncommon abilities and 
acquirements.” “ Although my personal knowledge 
of fir. Metcalfe,” he wrote to Colonel Malcolm, “ is 
but slight. It is sufficient to convince me of the truth 
of what you say respecting lura. We met hut once. 
But it was such au ‘ omce ’! So interesting a meet¬ 
ing ! I already knew a great deal of his character 
from having seen many of his private letters, and 
from having been in the habit of familiar intercourse 
with many of his friends. As a young man of most 
uncommon abilities and acquirements, not to have 
known him would have 1 argued myself unknown/ 
When, therefore, we met, I could not meet liim as a 
stranger. Ever since, I have been one of his many 
enthusiastic admirers. In the arrangements to he 
formed, for conducting the public business at Delhi, 
the claims of snch a candidate cannot bo overlooked, 
I recollect, however, hearing one of his friends and 
correspondents observe, that lie would not like to lie 
stationed at Delhi, and that Calcutta was the station 
he preferred.”* Such being the opinion of the 

* MS. Correspondence. —The ob- General, Metcalfe himself subsft- 
aion m tile last sentence mmt be quently applied for the appointment 
m pposH to Uav c rderemeo to the day/ Stune pa of another letter front 
when Lord Wellesley was Governor* Mr. Seton may bo introduced hero in 
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young Assistant out cr tabic d by bis official supe¬ 
rior, there was little chance of Metcalfe’s connexion 
with the Court of the Mogul terminating as did his 
first diplomatic exp^ $ at the Court of the 
Mahratta. Mg no two men were ever more 
unlike each other than Arcliibald Scton and lack 
Collins. Each, as the young Assistant soon disco¬ 
vered, lacked what the other had in excess. 

Starting 1 to join his appointment ’Without much 
loss of time, Metcalfe proceeded by dawk to Delhi, 
and reached the imperial city on the 23rd of October. 
The journey was not a pleasant one; but his recep¬ 
tion was of the kindest and most flattering descrip¬ 
tion; and he soon began to find, that if in liis now 
official position lie had anything to contend against, 
it was the excessive delicacy and humility of the 
Resident, who shrunk from employing the services 
of his Assistant in the manner contemplated by 
Government in such an appointment* What Charles 
Metcalfe thought of this, may best be described in 
his own words: 


illustration of this and other points. 
Tim com muni cation qtioti.nl in the 
text iiad been cent to kictcnlfe* who 
wrote to thank Seton for/he kindness 
it a ^nre$nc d. On ting tholatter wieLe ; 
+t Think not, my dear sir, that I mean 
frivolously to compliimuit or poorly 
to flatter, when I assure you that our 
meeting it Ivaugurmadc&nimpi^hm 
upon my mind—upon my fceari, which 
no time can weaken* The unspeak¬ 
able interest, which the circumstance 
of my being then introduced to your 
personal acquaintance gave to my . iait 
to cam]-, makes me con aider it as one 
of the leading epochs of my life; and 
ever shire that memorable period, I 
i avo lu nged fur the means of being 


brought into nearer connexion wiln 
you, and of Whm indulged with an 
opportunity of nqltiTntingyourfriend- 
ship* In this avowal, which is dic¬ 
tated by the heart, yon have, my dear 
sir, a vertical reply to one p ert of 
your lcUer. t ehal 1 only add, t\mt 1 f 
C Livemuient comply with your upydv- 
catlon, and render \ou my associate 
Sh the political branch of ihe btninesa 
attached to the Itesideocy at Uothi* I 
i ball fed as if eased al once of one- 
half of my ear -. That it will be 
complied with I cannot for a menu nt 
doubt/ The meeting alluded 10 in 
tlivL'C letters was \ i General Smith's 
camp, when his force w us in ptir&uii 
of Ameer Khsiij in lUhhcuud. 
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CHARLES METCALFE TO J* W, SHEREE. 

Dililee, October 25, is 06, 

a My dear ShereRj— I arrived here on the 23rd, after a 
very troublesome and uncomfortable journey* From Myn~ 
poo me to this place I encountered several difficulties* I 
scarcely anywhere found a sufficient number of bearers, and 
what there were were old and tottering wretches* I met with 
v. remarkable instance of respect in an officer of the Udalut, a 
Darogah, or, as the people in this part of the world call him, 
Udalut-walla. I passed the whole night in the street of the 
town of Roorja, because this gentleman had chosen to seize the 
hem ers that had been stationed for me, and had carried them 
on Ida own pleasure to a village some miles distant. For the 
last , thirty or forty miles, by mistake no bearers had been 
stationed, because by an erroneous calculation I was not 
expected so soon. I therefore abandoned my pnlkce, ifcc., and 
after a long walk, and when I could walk no longer, a'long 
nde upon a Sowar’s horse, which I had the good luck to 
oh .du, I at last reached the object of my labors. 

^ill is well that ends well, and now I am as comfortable as 

I could wish. Be ten is most kind. I foresee that I shall have 
some difficulty in persuading him to break through a bad 
: .nit ■,.i'ich he lias acquired of doing every part of business, 
even the minutest, with his own hands. I commenced my 
nUaek yesterday, and mentioned to him several duties which 
lie daily performs, and which in my conception ought t, 
devolve upon the Assistant. But he says that ho is shocked at 

U " Kk \° f , m y &c., &a, to such mean occupa¬ 

tions, and that the assistance which he expects to derive from 
n ud of mv Ac 

r * , ri ■ * .. ^ c '» on t-ho great questions ot 

f lUK ■ ! ; 3S 19 ver r UnQ and complimentary, aud of course 

II 1>ut, as I i bscm.d to him, how can that be 
degrading to the Assistant which is daily performed by the 
Resident . and what is the use o! an Assistant, it he does not 
relieve the superior from some part of tlic drudgery and detail 



of official duties ? He was at Iasi; brought to say that we 
would relieve each other. Such is his delicacy* or the 
inveteracy of his habit* that I foresee some difficully but I 
shall persist* and do not despair of accomplishing the object. 
And if once ho can be brought to throw off the unnecessary 
trouble that lie takes upon himself, lie will, I am sure, be much 
happier, for at present lie worries himself with detail, and the 
dearest head in the world must he confused by the mixed and 
multifarious nature of the minute duties to which he gives his 
attention. He seldom comes either to breakfast or dinner. 
He rises before the day* and labors until the middle of the 
night. He does not move out; he takes no exercise, and 
apparently no food. The r J duties of his situation do not 
require such toil, and I must persuade him to relinquish a part 
to mo. 

“The collections are ridiculously trifling, and the districts in 

-ad and irremediable state of confusion. Orders have been 
issued for a settlement- Spcddiug has not commenced on it. 
It is a funny duty for me to perform, who am entirely ignorant 
of such matters; but I must undertake it, and as 1 am com¬ 
pletely under Sctoifs orders, I am not so terrified as I should 
otherwise be. I shall probably, but not positively, go into the 
Mofuseil to make the settlement, and it is possible that I may 
tuke the field against my refractory subjects, of which there arc 
more than there are tractable. God forbid that this business 
should end in leading me into the Be venue line. I must 
endeavor to prevent that. 

u I am, ever yours affectionately, 

fl O. T. M E TO A LI Jt '. 17 

Charles Metcalfe was now fairly settled at Delhi 
—tile imperial city of the Great Mogul. The Em¬ 
peror, Shah Allmn, old, blind, and infirm, still he? ! 
there the mockery of a Court. The victories of the 
British army on the hanks of the Jumna had rescued 
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him from the thraldom of the Mahrattas to impose 
upon him another yoke. In our hands he was as 
helpless, but less miserable. He was at the mercy 
of men who respected his fallen fortunes, and deshed 
that he should enjoy as much of the luxury and the 
pomp of royalty as coidd be purchased tor a certain 
sum of money, to be appropriated to him out of the 
revenues of our new possessions. How this was 
best to be done was a question which for some time 
perplexed the Calcutta Council. Upon the first 
establishment of our supremacy in the Delhi ter¬ 
ritories, it was determined that a maintenance for 
the Royal Family should he provided by means of 
certain assignments of land, and an annual stipend 
payable to the Shah. These territories were not to 
be brought under the operation of the rules and 
regulations of the Company wliich were to be in¬ 


troduced into other parts of the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces; and it was, therefore, arranged that the 
fiscal administration of the districts which had hen: 


set aside for the maintenance of the royal household 
should he entirely in the hands of officers appointed 
by the Shah himself, with the sanction of the British 
Government. The principal officers for the collec¬ 
tion of the customs and did ies of the city of Delin' 
and the management of the police were also to he 
appointed by the Shah, in concurrence with the 
British Resident. But this functionary was “ not to 
interfere with the executive duties of any of those 
officers; nor with the municipal or revenue arramn 
meats of Die city or territory, except by Ms advice 



and recommendation.’^ There was, indeed, to be a 
sort of imperiwn in imperio. A remnant of regal 
power was to be delegated to the 3Iognl, that his 
money might pass into his hands rather in the shape 
of revenue than in tire shape of pension, and that he 
might still flatter himself with the thought of pos¬ 
sessing some officers and some subjects of his own. 

In sanctioning tin’s arrangement, the British Go¬ 
vernment thought more of the feelings of the Shall 
than of the prosperity of the people of Delhi. The 
evils of the system were apparent; and Ochlerlony 
soon pointed them out. “ I lose no time,' 5 he 
emphatically wrote to Government on the 30th of 
2sovember, 1804, “in earnestly requesting, from a 
knowledge of the disposition and temper of his 
Majesty and his probable successor, that the pro¬ 
vision intended for his Majesty should be a fixed 
stipend payable, in ready money, from his Treasury. 
Any lands assigned for this purpose would, I am 
idly persuaded, be unproductive of ihe real value, 
nor could the controlling power intended 1 o be 
vested in the Resident prevent much oppression in 
the Pergunnahs, and exorbitant taxation in the 
city,”f This was one sid; —the people’s side—u.i 
the question; but looking only at the King s side, 
it appeared that the new arrangement, though it 
might flatter the vanity of t Lie Shah, was calculated 
to inflict upon him a solid injury, by placing it iu 


* Memorandum liy Sir* Edmonson:- of his M.ij-flty Shall A Hum itiul the 
(April 27. ISO5)—«On the Subject of lloyai Household [MS, Kcwf: ,1 
- ii Arrangement for the Mfliiiteoimcc f MS. ikej 
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power to waste his substance upon favorites 
and parasites. " Any assignment of lands,” wrote 
Ockterlony, in the same letter, “ though it might, 
and, I have no doubt, would flatter his pride, would 
■ only open a path to grants which would in a short 
time deprive him of nearly the whole of his country; 
nor would any influence of the Besident be able to 
control his bounty, which has been, during his life, 
weak, ill-placed, and indiscriminate.”* And in a 
subsequent letter, pointing out more in detail the 
evil consequences of placing the collection of the 
town-customs in his hands, especially in time of 
scarcity, the Besident wrote ±0 give the Shah all 
that is realised, exclusive of the pay of establish¬ 
ments, would be an easy and a sacred duty in the 
Customs as in the Pergunnahs ; but to invest him 
with a control, is to give him a power to injure him¬ 
self, to which the avarice and self-interest of num¬ 
berin'; s dependents would undoubtedly lead.”f 
Nor were these the only evils inherent in such a 
system. It was only too probable, as, indeed, expe- 
riiu'v had already shown, that in tlie assigned dis¬ 
tricts the revenue-payers might sometimes contu¬ 
maciously withhold the sums claimed by the officers 
oi the Shah. In this case, coercion would become 
ucces urv . . The faxes could only be collected under 
ib: constraint of a military force. A choice of diffi¬ 
culties then presented itself. Either tins constraint 


* MS. r cut ds.— (i FT is (the KiiigV j 
probable sueoessoi*, 1 * added Ocbter- 
lomj'j “in imbecility personified, mid 
under the guidance of a woiurm of low 
extraction, originally u servant, of the 


nou.-.hoIU, went, proud,' and in tha 
highest degree nvavldou* cud rn>a- 

cioafl.'* 1F 

t MS. lUcordt 



must have been exercised by the miserable rabble 
which the King or his officers would be compelled 
to retain; or the Company’s troops must have been 
employed for the purpose. In the one case, there 
was no reliance to be placed on the support of men 
who might at any time have sided with the recu¬ 
sants or been defeated by them; and in the other, 
the British Government would have been placed in 
an anomalous and embarrassing position, for they 
■would have exercised military control where they 
had no civil power ; would have-been compelled to 
enforce measures for which they were not respon¬ 
sible ; and to counteract evils which they were not 
suffered to prevent. 

On a review of these important suggestions, the 
Supreme Government, after much consideration, 
moved by the recommendations of the Resident, re¬ 
solved on a notable compromise. They were desirous 
to spare the feelings of the Shah; but, at the same 
time,-not to invest him with powers which might be 
exercised to the injury both of the people and of 
himself. So they gave him a. nominal authority 
over the assigned districts; hut arranged that, at 
the request of his Majesty, the Company’s semuits 
should undertake their administration in his name.* 
The authority of the Shah was to be a harmless fic¬ 
tion. The actual administration was to bo vested in 


* The lands might be considered 
{fS Klmteiv lands, pitted by his Ma- 
> sty under the charge of a British 
authority, and the collections might 
be made and ail other acta done in 
his Majesty's name* and as the Ittsb 
nt further suggests, inferior officers 
tm&ht be appointed by Lift Majesty 


to attend the Collector's oftice, f r the 
purpose of satisfy log bie Majesty's 
mind that no part of the collet ions is 
embezzled by the executive o dicers 
of the British Oovemmeut. r “ L j b - 
J-ldmonsttm^a Afmoi'andwn* j V 5. AV- 

corc&p] 
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the Resident; but there was to be a great: parade 
of the name of Shah Ahum; and the British officers, 
whilst dandling the miserable puppet, were to ap¬ 
pear to be the humblest of his slaves. 

But all this was to be merely an experiment, 
a circumstances considered, 3 wrote feir George 
Barlow, then senior member of the Supreme Council, 
“ an d particularly the attention necessary to he paid 
to the feelings of Ins Majesty, would appear to 
render the system of management here proposed the 
most advisable, at least for the present. But it 
might be intimated to his Majesty, that if the system 
should not prove to be well calculated for the im¬ 
provement of the country, for the realisation of the 
Revenue, and the maintenance of tranquillity, such 
alterations in the system will he hereafter suggested 
for Iris Majesty’s approbation as shall appear advis¬ 
able. It will ultimately, I imagine, be found to be 
necessary for the attainment of the several objects 
above stated, to extend the British Laws (Regula¬ 
tions) to the assigned territories. 1 ” And, under the 
orders of Lord Wellesley, instructions were sent to 
the Resident in conformity with Barlow’s sugges¬ 
tions, based as they were on Rdmonstone’s abstract 
of Ochterlony’s recommendations. And this was 
the syst em of management in force when Charles 
Metcalfe joined his appointment. 

But that the system did not work well was soon 


* M5-. Nv.lfA of 8 v Oeorga Barsu w dent at Delhi, to Btnt mronjV:mjty 
on tht? margin of I^LuonBtoneV Me- to this Mr- including Sir 

i j xot and a in - The pu per is end orse :1 G v orge Bark ■ w T s remarks, ia wMeh I 
by Lord Wcfiealoy v* ith the v rds f cuwar.--W.’ r 
«I)raf| of In&tmctioua to m H&L 



Even upon the vestige of authority that 
r3B i;iiuecl to him the Shall was inclined to presume; 
, v .d the excess of delicacy and generosity with which. 
. man of Mr. Seton's temper was sure to treat the 
poor puppet, tended to increase this natural pre¬ 
sumption. That this, however kindly the intention, 
was in effect hut cruel kindness, 'Metcalfe believed; 
but ho did not come hastily to the conclusion that 
his official superior was at fault. He had been 
nearly a year at Delhi, during which he had see:: 
many proofs of the evil working of the system, when 
h ■ wrote the following letter to Ms friend Sherer: 

CHARLES METCALFE TO J. W. SHERER. 

u June 1 % ISQ7. 

44 Mr BEAT; ShBHEB>-—I have had so little of any pat is- 
factory matter to communicate, that it lias not been Incumbent 
on me to transmit to you ait account of my a flairs; nay. more, 
that I am on the whole doing fo badly, that it Is almost a duty 
to be silent. Now, having laid a heavy charge on your bach, 
and prevented, aa I conclude, by invincible arguments, any 
retort on your part, I proceed to tell you that I atn, with 
respect to health, aa well as usual* and that* I thank God t is 
very well; in spirits, too* pretty well; and though the place : 
very dull, and I myself am no great enlivener of society, never 
fail to be merry on a favorable opportunity, I am tired of 
business, and long to have less to do, the nearest to nothing thy 
better; for I see that I could spend my time much more bath- 
fact only and advantageously to myself in my own way, than 
by attending to the Politics* Police, Revenue, and Justice of 
tins quarter; and now cornea the dreadful tale. My Plannees 
are quite ruined, exhausted beyond hope of any reasonable 
repair. You know that I am very prudent; prudence i? a 
prominent feature iu my character; yet, ever since I came io 



tliis Imperial Station, I have gradually been losing dm ground 
■which I had gained in the world, and at length I find Myself 
considerably lower than the neutral situation of having J10 ^ 
thing; and without some unlooked-for and surprising decla^ 
tiort of the Fates in my power, I see nothing but debt, del^ 

debt, debt after debt, before me. 

« The last stroke that has involved me in utter despair, has 
been the necessity of building* I have been up to my neck ior 
■<ome time in bricks and mortar, mud and dirt, and I am 
threatened} in consequence, with being over head and ears in 
debt. After all, I am only building a small bungalow fit for a 
bachelor* Notwithstanding, all tilings conjoining, the expense 
is considerable* Seton would have had me, very kindly, to 
live with him; but I declined it for a thousand reasons, hue 
one that I used to him, which was a principal one, was, that 1 
could never enjoys moment’s privacy at the Residency; which 
Is as true as that you could not enjoy privacy seated in a chair 
in the middle of the Cossitollnh, Every part of one Is no less 
thronged with natives than the other. ... * 

« I do not exactly conform to the policy of Scion's mode of 
mane ring the Royal Family. It is by a submission of manner 
and conduct, carried on in my opinion far beyond the respect 
and attention which can be either prescribed by forms, or die* 
tTiled by a humane consideration for the fallen fortunes of a 
once illustrious family. It destroys entirely the dignity winch 
ought to he attached to him who represents the British Go¬ 
vernment, and who, in reality, is to govern at Dihlee; and it 
raises (I have perceived the effect disclosing itself with gradual 
rapidity) ideas of imperial power and sway, which ought to bo 
put to si jep for ever. As it is evident that wc do not mean to 
restore imperial power to the King- we ought not to pursue a 
conduct calculated to make him aspire lo it. Lei us treat him 
with the respect due to his rank and situation; let us make him 
comfortable in respect to circumstances, and give him all the 
■. cans, far as possible, of being happy; but unless we mean 
to establish his power, let us not encourage him to dream of it. 
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Let ns meet his first attempts to display Imperial authority w 
immediate check; and let him see the mark beyond ■ 
our respect and obedience to the shadow of a T Atr 
proceed* 

“ Scton, however, seems to think (which if it is, as I think, 
an error, is a kindly one), that we cannot study too much to 
soothe the feelings of a family so situated ; that the most obse¬ 
quious attentions do not at all hurt the Resident’s dignity; and 
that by yielding to the King the exercise of power in small 
points, we shall be able to oppose him with a better grace on 
great and important occasions. To what length the idea of 
small points may be carried is uncertain. One man will think 
one tiling, and another another. A great deal is left to dis- 
.-otion; and it has often happened, that what Scton has 
assented to as a mere trifle, has struck me of such importance 
as to require opposition. Two authorities exist in the town, 
which circumstance gives rise to much trouble and confusion. 
A riot lately took place in the town, threatening to bo very 
serious, which arose, l am convinced, entirely from that cir¬ 
cumstance, which would never have taken place if the people 
had not expected that the King would (ns he did) protect them; 
which had, in fact, its origin in the palace, and which, if traced 
to its primary cause, proceeded, L believe, from the effect of 
Sotonla too delicate and submissive conduct. Ideas of the 
exercise of sovereignty ought, 1 think, to be cheeked n the 
bud; it may be attended with difficulty to destroy them vf.n 
they have boon suffered to grow for some time; at least, greater 
difficulty than there is in suppressing them altogether. 

“ Enough.—Tiiis letter begins to smell of the shop. Of 
mighty importance to be sure are the politics of Delhi! What 
progress that in rnal villain Buonaparte lias made; I loti % to 
hear move of affairs in Em >pe* We have had a long interval 
of darkness since the last accounts. No letters either from 
home. 1 have just heard of the sudden death of Colonel 
Coll ms. There if? always something more shocking in a sud' lea 
death than in a forewarned demise, I felt a stronger spirit of 
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ntmeut against him than I have evct felt toward any other 
He lias readied that goal at which all enmities subside; 

end. I sincerely forgive him ibr the wrong he 
, J and I trust that God will forgive me if I ever 
wronged him* 

“Remember me to all friends, and believe me, 

« Ever your sincerely attached, 

« C. T- Metcalfe.” 


The “riot” of which -Metcalfe speltsir the above 
letter was this. The Mussulmans of Delhi had risen 
■ |) j L*i rebellion because a Hindoo bankei of tnilu- 
enee had canted an idol through the city, and had 
been suspected of an intention to impart imduo 
pomp to the proceeding, A cry was raised tliat the 
interests of Islam were in danger. The banker 5 :, 
house was attacked. There were tumultuous gather¬ 
ings in the streets. Seton was absent, in attendance 
on*the princes, who were performing certain cere¬ 
monies in honor of the late King’s memory ;» so the 
responsibility of quelling tbe disturbance devolved 
upon Metcalfe. He did it promptly and well—with 
energy and with judgment. He went iirst to the 
officer in command of the troops, and desired him 
to get bis men under arms, and prepare to march 
into the city. Then he went to the palace, and 
called upon the King to exert his authority to sup¬ 
press the tumult, dhe answer of the King was un¬ 
satisfactory ; so Metcalfe proceeded at once to the 
dues, "called for the immediate aid of the military 
authority, and returned with the battalion to the 
scene of disorder. The presence of the troops damped 

* Biiah Alluin had died tit Ikeembeiv 1606, 
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the energies of the rioters, the crowds dispersed, 
and there was almost a bloodless victory. Had the 
King done his duty in the emergency, not a shot 
need have been fired.* 

Leaving for a while this poor shadow of a “Great 
Mogul,” with his pension of 200,000?. a year, let 
ns dwell for a moment on the former part of this 
letter, and bestow a thought upon the " pecuniar;,- 
circumstances” of the Assistant to the Resident at 
Shah Alluni’s Court. If Biography were to take note 
of tilings, and to expatiate upon them in proportion 
to the amount of thought devoted to them by the 
subject of the “ Life” or “ Memoir,” a very large 
space in all these Lives and Memoirs would be de¬ 
voted to the "pecuniary cireums ranees” of the man 
whose character and career are in course of illustra¬ 
tion. The greatest among us will think about 
money and he disquieted by the want of it. To he 
in debt is with young civilians almost a condition of 
existence. Some never get out again. Now Charles 
Metcalfe never had been extravagant; but ire had 
been in debt before this, had extricated himself from 
it, and now he was "in difficulties” again. The 
fact is, that, pecuniarily speaking, his fortunes had 
not lately been on the ascendant When attached 
to the Governor-General’s Office, in ISO*, he had 
drawn a salary of 800 rupees a month. An addi- 


* Metcalfe's conduct this matter flrmnetw, judgment, art pTomptitudo 
elicited the praiaea of the Supremo of action manifested by Mr, Metcalfe 
Government. The Chief Secretary on tlia, critical occasion. To the ex* 
wrote;— u Youwill be pleased to com- ertiou of those qualities the Governor- 
umnicate to your First Assistant, Mr General in Council mmurity ascribes 
Metcalfe, 13 .0 Governor-General in tin jpeedy suppression of the disturb- 
QpuudTs high approbation of the shod* 
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tional (deputation) allowance of 12 rupees a day had 
been subsequently granted to him, when lie was 
seining in Lord Lake’s camp ; and as the order for 
this grant was not passed till many months after he 
had joined the Army, and then took retrospective 
effect, the accumulations enabled Metcalfe to pay 
off all his old debts. But on the 15th of Decem¬ 


ber, 1805, the Governor-General’s Office having 
been abandoned, the salary which he had drawn as 
an Assistant in it ceased, and in its place he w as 
allowed a salary of 400 rupees a month, wifi the 
same deputation allowance as before. He 'was now, 
Li 1807, drawing 750 rupees a month as Assistant 
to the Delhi Resident—being nearly 500k a year 
less than he had received three years before.* This 
might have sufficed him—but the necessity of build¬ 
ing a house at Delhi eaused an increase of imme¬ 
diate expenditure, which he could not meet; so (he 
curse of Debt sate again upon him. He had a 
liberal and a wealthy father, who at this time was 
so proud of his son’s success in life, and ol the re¬ 
peated eulogies that were passed upon him, that he 
would have done anything for him, and often said 
so; but on this very account Charles Metcalfe was 
slow lo ask—-he would rather have suffered all the 
miseries of Debt for years than have presumed on 
the kindly emotions which he had raised in his 
parent’s breas:. He determined therefore to extri- 
cate himself; and before long the means were placed 
at his disposal. Some new arrangements for the 


* Tfceiw fa':!* and fiwwa are taken less to uuiko separate reference* to 
from the original. offkmL ltuer* pre- each. 
r rved by l-r'Rd Metcalfe. It U need ■ 
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civil administration of the Delhi territory caused 
an increase of his official duties, and with it came 
an increase of his salary, the accumulations of 
which he left to form themselves into a sinking 
fund for the reduction of liis debts.* And never 
after this reduction did lie feel the burden again. 

But there was much in Metcalfe’s estimation to 
detract from the advantages of this increased salary. 
The new duties imposed upon him were connected 
with the fiscal administration of the Delhi territory ■ 
and he had a great and increasing dislike of B cve- 
riue business. Even when the Commission, ap¬ 
pointed in 1807 to report upon the civil administra¬ 
tion of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, was in 
course of construction, and Mr. Tucker, the working 
member of the itinerant Board, was anxious to see 
Charles Metcalfe attached to it as Secretary, lie was 
unwilling to accept such a situation lest it should 
lead him away permanently from the Political line 
to which lie was resolute to adhere. On other ac¬ 
counts, the appointment had many attractions—-and 
when he found that his friends Slierer and Barley 
were attached to the Commission—the former as 
Secretary, the latter as Interpreter, he often longed 
to he one of the party. In the following letter to 
the former his opinions and feelings are clear!, x- 
pre ssed: 

cnABJ.ES METOAI.FH TO W. SHKEtEll. 

11 July 10, 1807. 

li My bear Siiebeb,—I a id rejoiced to see your im* 
men t and Butterworth's to the Commission, as I indulge the 




* Letter to Sherer, post, page 2Ttn 



hope of seeing you here, though not immediately. It oi 
course has taken place with your entire consent, and both you 
and Bay ley, I imagine, retain your respective situations in 
Calcutta. It will be a delightful trip for you; you *#! see a 
great deal which you must greatly wish to see. kou will ob¬ 
tain a most extensive knowledge of a most important branch 
of our affairs, and your situation being only temporary, it will 
not interfere with youi plan of always keeping your head- 
qm.uers in Calcutta, nor with your views of promotion m 
that most successful held of action. Considering these cir¬ 
cumstances, I look upon your appointment as a most pleasant 
and fortunate event, and congratulate you upon it accordingly. 
The same to Bay ley, to whom I shall shortly address my senti¬ 
ment i on his conduct, although he has behaved so shockingly 
lately as almost to he unworthy of my notice. My love to 
him notwithstanding. I already anticipate some delightful 
da i with you two in my Bungalow at Delhi. You have a 
most respectable Deputy and agreeable companion in Forte sc nc, 
to whom I beg you to remember me kindly. My remem¬ 
brance also to the Commissioners in proper terms and degrees. 
By’the-by, Tucker will, doubtless, have mentioned to you 
what I read hi a letter from him to Richardson, that at first, 
with the assent of Cox, he had proposed to Sir G. Barlow, 
through Lumsden, my appointment as Secretary to the Com¬ 
mission. Of com- at that time he could not have expected 
that the Secretary’s office would be put on so respectable 
footing. Ho could have had no idea that the Government 
would spare you Bay ley and Fortes cue, otherwise ho would 
never, it is clear, have thought of me. I will tell you the 
effect that thr had r n my mind when Richardson sent me 
Tuckeds letter. I must observe that Tucker wrote just after 

1 jTtrfbidcn left h ?;u in curry tl lo prupo?iti ■ i Lu the Gu\crs- or, 
and ii. before could give uo hint of the result. I was, of eoursty 
flattered by the oircu instance, and obliged to Tucker, but I 
wished that he had not made the proposal, and I did not like 
the thought of getting so deep into the Revenue line, and so 
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tar hem the Political. I did not know what I should do %i any 
reference were made to rue, as on the ouemmU to give up my 
nwia on a favorite line, and on the ^ther to reject so respect- 
able a situation IilceiJ lO Jo ih tended with considerable ath ou¬ 
tages, would be cither way difficult. 3Ty hope was that Go¬ 
vernment, without any reference to me, would make its own 
arrangement excluding me, and so relieve me from the re¬ 
sponsibility of guiding my own destiny. The sight o jour 
appointment was the first and is the only intelligence winch I 
have yet received, and besides the pleasure of seeing your ap¬ 
pointment to a post which 1 thought would be pleasing to you, 

I felt on my own account great relief. Although I am much 
obliged to Tucker for thinking of me, I am glad on many ac 
counts that the present capital arrangement lias taken place. 
If I could take the tour which you are about to make m 
company with yon and Hay ley, what happiness I should feci! 
But alas, alas I I must rest contented with the hope of seeing 
you hero, 'With respect to the object oi your Commission, it 
is my private opinion—but I ana not, you know, a mighty wise 
man in these matters (rior indeed in any other)—that the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces arc not ready for a Permanent Set¬ 
tlement, But you come, I suppose, with discretionary powers, 
and I trust with full and efficient control. 

“ If the Commission wishes to try its hand at unsettled coun¬ 
tries, it will have a glorious opportunity in those which have 
lately been under my management (perhaps it would be more 
properly called mismanagement). All my efforts to call the 
attention of Government, or even the proper and active atten¬ 
tion of tl Resident* to the subject have been vain. I thank 
Gotl, Sped ding will be here in two or three days, and I shall 
be relieved from the charge. Then there will remain the con¬ 
founded Udiilui, in which, from circumstance a peculiar to 
Delhi, there is work for ten Judges without there being one. 
li these duties continue, it will be a farce to call iny a in the 
Political line, whilst I am continually fi roin morning to 

night in the Judicial and Revenue. I shall on Fraser’s arrival 
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astonish Seton, by requesting permission to confine myself to 
my own line ; and perhaps shock him by this proof of my in¬ 
sensibility to the prayers tf a numerous people petitions 
justice ; for Seton, in theory/is an enlnusiast for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. , . . We have been, and are, and I 

believe ever shall be, on the best of terms. We have had our 
different opinions on public matters, and argued them, and 
finally adhered each to his own, without any interruption of 
harmony or diminution of confidence, and considering our rela¬ 
tive situation 3 the merit oi this rests entirely with him. More 
of him another time. For myself, I never, T assure you, can 
! ose sight of the object to which you guide my thoughts; I 
mean Adam's office* I despair, indeed, of ever gaining it, but 
I do not the lers desire it It is tho only situation in India 
that I think of. 1 would make any exertions to obtain it if I 
expected success. But T fear, I fear, I fear, that I have no 
chance. I wish that you could make out an obvious connexion 
between it and the trifling affair which lately happened lie re. 
I sincerely thank you for your kind expressions rehdve to ihc 
business hero. It was a trifle, and you have heard all relating 
to it that ir worth mentioning. 1 have much left unsaid, but 
will resume at another time; it is no-.v very late. Believe me 
ever, my dear Slierer, not forgetting the glorious' defeat of the 
Corsican wretell, 

1 ( Y ours most a fleet i on ately , 

* £ G. T. Metcalfe” 


In this letter we sec with sufficient distinctness 
that Charles Metcalfe could not easily reconcile 
himself to the performance of the uncongenial 
duties of the lie venue and Judicial departments; but 
in the following, hi,; dislike of these services breaks 
out with more mamfet impatience ; for lie had been 
disquieted by on unexpected t all to act as Collector 
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of Sahanmpore. There was a scarcity of civilians 
at that time in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; 
and there were geographical reasons, if none other, 
why Metcalfe should he taken from Delhi to officiate 
for*Mr. Guthrie, during liis leave of absence from 
the station ; so he received a missive from one of 
the Government Secretaries, ordering him to act as 
Collector of Saharunpore (i for one month"—an 
“ insignificant duty, 5 ’ of which he could not refrain 
from expressing liis disgust : 


CHARLES METCALFE TO J* W. SOERE1L 

il Meerut, August 27, H507. 

u My dear Sherrie, —I have just now received your 
letter from the Gauges, between Mirsapore mid Allahabad. . 
rejoice to livid that you are so much pleased with your trip. 
It appears to m to be a great relief to the sameness of your 
official duties, and altogether an event which must bo attended 
with incalculable advantages. I am not surprised that 3 out 
mind wanders occasionally from Regulations, Reports,^ and 
Pi ins, to seek refreshment In the Elysium of interesting litera¬ 
ture. I should be very much astonished to hear the contrary 

of you, though it might do very well for M—-. In saying 

what you did to Tucker concerning iny views, you acted like a 
true friend. If the offer of such an honorable post had ever 
reached me, I might have hesitated before I declined it. A11 
ambition to be so distinguished would, doubtless, have tingled 
in my breast; but my reason tells me, that in order to secure any 
success in the Political line, or any other, the only wise way is 
to adhere to that line most tenaciously; and as my choice is 
fjxc'h I mean to pursue what appears to he the be.-l way to 
attain my object. With these riment , you will be able to 
conceive that my disgust and an tnco v ; not small in being 
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sent on the insignificant _ duty _ of acfc» as Collector in the 
absence of Outline front his station* 

« This is a dreadful blow to all my plans, because it may be 
■repeated whenevel the convenience of sending me from Delhi 
to act for any Collector in the vicinity may suggest itself to 
the wise head of an unaccommodating Secretary. TV bat would 
1 not give, if I must act out of my line, to change my present 
situation to be made your deputy! 1 should like very much 
to know what answer my friend Sir George gave, when I was 
proposed as Secretary- If you should ever hear hom Dicker, 
let mo know. I dare say it was, that l was too young and in¬ 
experienced. . . , 

u i ] 10 p Q that I shall be able to spend some time with you 

and Bayley, but I shall not be so much my own master os you 
expeot . I shall, most likely, have a troublesome year of it. I 
expect to be otit the greater part of the season with a con¬ 
sider, de military force, to reduce a barren unproductive country 
to subordination. It will be a most unpleasant duty; but 
Seton’s heart is set upon it, and I do not know how I can gut 
rid of it. Unfortunately, our districts are not put under your 










* Ml tcnlfe wrote to Ids friend John 
ill]Jim, IVho Vhts then in the Secretariat 
department* setting forth the fucon- 
vemcnco of detaching" Mm from 
regular duties to act temporarily out 
u.t holme of] ua prof. 1 ?ion; flutl it m ay 
be leathered from the following extract 
from Adam's reply that he obtained 
something of an at sox ome that he 
would not be bi rd on deputation again i 
t; I ana sorryy' wrote Mr. Adam, on 
September 17, 1807, “that I nm not 
uhtu to give you it positive prnmise 
that you will never at any future time 
be employed on deputation , hi r I 
think H extremely improbably that 
will, after what 1 have £aid to 
Edmonatono on the subject} and the 
in turner in which ho has spoken to 
Dow lea well* D. excused hluu If on 
the subject of your being sent io Sc* 
ImrtiEJpore on the ground of iln , 
being no other fit person whom they 
could employ on Lhat duty within a 


very great distance, and ho assured 
him that it should not occur a; aim 
i jiuousttme himself is fully imprest J 
with the impropriety as well as the mi* 
fairness of sending you to perform du¬ 
ties no foreign to your own profession 

aiid to your inch nation. * ■ * - It »<> 
happened, too, that one day at Bnr- 
rackpore Lord Minto was asking me 
about your situation (which ho intro¬ 
duced by saying lhat Set on had luen 
writ i j ig of you in terips of high prau 
and I took ihe opportunity of telling 
iihn your objections to the temporary 
employment yo were upon* and your 
whh to devote yourself altogether to 
;hc Pclitiesd line, lie made boH-d 
observation about the superiority of 
the Political hue, nnd lhat your depu* 
tAtion won11 not lust tongj hut whe- 
r the imprea&jn will remain, 1 
r.nnot tell* I ehould hope, however, 
there b no dange r of your Seeing again 
made a collector.'* 
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Commission—if they were, I should expect some good in 
them. Our Customs at Delhi particularly require your inter¬ 
ference; which, from the absurdity of keeping up all tire old 
Sayers, and refraining from introducing a new system, are m a 
most abominable state. A representation that I made on tlie 
subject, in order to get rid ot the worst part of them, went no 

further than Scion’s desk. . , 

« I am much of your way of thinking with regard to his 

Majesty of Delhi. If I do not go all lengths with you m 
destroying every part of the shadow of his (Royalty, I am, at 
all events, for letting him see very clearly that he is a mere 
shadow; and if this could not be done completely without 
destroying even the empty name which I would wish lor the 
present to leave to him, I would destroy even that. Plunking 
as you do, you will be vexed, as I am, to find that the tone, lan¬ 
guage, and behaviour of the Court, together with all the out¬ 
ward marks, and in some respects, the real operative influence 
of Royalty, have become in an increasing ratio much more 
ridiculous and preposterous since the accession of the illustrious 
Ukbar than they were before. It has often made me wonder, 
and at the same time almost made me mad, to see a most 
worthy excellent man blind to sue!, gross absurdity, and a dupe 
to Wild and romantic feelings. 

“As we near, I hope that our correspondence may become 
more frequent. This hint is not necessary to Bayley; he at 
all times writes 30 frequently I My love to him. Remember 
mo to Fortescuc. 

n Believe me ever, your sincere friend, 

« O. T* Metcalfe." 




All through the cold -weather of 1807-1808. 
Charles Metcalfe, actively employed in the per¬ 
formance of his official duties, had little tune 
fdr private correspondence, hi or would (here have 
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been mucli to gather from it tliat would, advance 
the progress of tlie narrative if he had found leisure 
to keep up a constant interchange of sentiment with 
his friends. 33ut the summer oi. the latter year 
came to him pregnant with great events. His 
ambition was now about to ho signally gratified. 
Lord Minto was at this time Governor-General of 
India. From all quarters he had heard the praises 
of Charles Metcalfe, and though personally unac¬ 
quainted with him, he had such confidence in his 
zeal and ability, that he rejoiced when the progress 
of events enabled him to give the Delhi Assistant 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself on an in¬ 
dependent field of action. He was about to be 
employed on an important Political Mission, de¬ 
manding for the due execution of its duties the 
highest diplomatic powers, Tn what state the 
summons found him may be gathered from a letter 
which he wrote in July to his friend Sherer. He 
had then either not received the official notification 
of his appointment, or it was - State secret—but 
soon afterwards, he was on uis way to the Punjab: 

CHARLES METCALFE TO 3 . W. SIIEREE. 

Hellii, July 3, ISoy. 

u Mr DEAii SilKEEU,— A s it is long since I, liave written to 
youj [ will give you some account of myself* As by the 
blessing of iiod I have a good constitution v and have never 
experienced any of those migfr-tunes which wound the heart 
ox warrant any tendency to meh lcholy, 1 enjoy os usual good 
health and good ,'puits. My accounts from my family are in 
all essential points of a most pleasing nature. My father and 
mother continue perfectly healthy. My sisters are growing up 
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all tliat their parents wish them to be; and Master Tom is said 
to be a quick, merry bcM with a slight inclination to idleness. 

41 Fr$m China I have no late intelligence. The only bad 
piece of news that I have received from England is, that my 
father has lost his scat in Parliament* I am sure that lie m\u * 
feel the want of it, and 1 confess that J felt much annoyed by 
the intelligence. There is some consolation however, in think¬ 
ing that, at my father's time of life rest and retirement, if not 
required, ought at least to be beneficial. 

“You are of course acquainted with the arrangement which 

has lately taken place here, attaching permanently to the situa¬ 
tion of Fiid; Assistant the duties of the ci-devant office of 
Superintendent of Revenues. I am far from being pleased 
either with the arrangement or the mode in which it has been 
ordered; but there is no use in grumbling about it. To the 
charge of the business now settled upon me they have affixed 
the Commission which the Superintendent used to draw, in 
order, 1 suppose, to soften the bitterness of the trouble. I m||n 
to make this a sinking fund for the reduction of my debt*, 
which, owing to the expenses of my Bungalow, has risen to a 
considerable amount. My political character wil benceiorth 
bo little more than nominal, for l must necessarily give up my 
time and attention to Revenue matters* In two or three days 
I shall take the field, and I do .rot expect to take up my resi¬ 
dence again at Delhi before tiro next hot winds. 

* MV hat an unexampled and surpndng picture the state of 
Europe now presents; France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Turkey, all 
Europe, save little Sweden, combined against our country. 
Wo maj truly rail ourselves 1 divhos orbe Britannos, ' Although 
this is a state of things which no one could over have wished 
to see, I confers that 1 feel a pride in it. There is somethin ; 
glorious in fighting against the world. I admire the spirited 
and dignified conduct of our Ministers, I hope that we shall 
do as well as possible under such strange circumstances. Surely 
the combination against us cannot hold together long, la it 



not unnatural? Will the Emperor of Russia long consent to 
be the tool of France? or is he, with all the other Powers of 
Europe, so completely enslaved as to mate, his conduct and 
theirs not a matter of choice? What strange things we have 
scon. We go to war with Turkey entirely on account of our 
friendship with Russia—Turkey makes peace with Russia but 
cannot be induced to make peace with us, end the two Powers 
unite against us. Wo broke off a treaty with France on ac¬ 
count of some point for which we were struggling in favor oi 
Russia, ami now Russia and France are in alliance against us. 
TFe sent to Prussia money and arms to assist her against 1‘ranee, 
and now both money and arms are turned against us on the 
-idc of France. "We sent a largo expedition to the Baltic to 
aid our allies; when it arrived our allies had become cur foes, 
end it was obliged to take the navy and capital of one of those 
Powers whom it was sent to protect from French intluence. 

“ We have at different times paid Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
a id Germany; we preserved to Turkey a great portion of its 
empire, driving out its enemies the French : we have con¬ 
stantly fought the battles of Europe against France; and all 
Powers are now ranged on the side of 1‘ ranee against us. 
Hurrah for the tight little Island! What will become of 
General Whitelocke, think you? Perhaps he will he shot, n.= 
Voltah says, speaking of Admiral Byng: ‘pour encouragrr 
les outrun! God hies- you. 

“Your faithful friend, 

“ C. T. M F.TCALF13.’' 
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Apprehensions of rrn Invasion— Mensures of Defence—Metcalfe appointed 
Envoy to Lahore— Meeting with Runjeet Singh—Condwt of tho Ji-ijim-— 
Delay.- and Excuses—Metcalfe's Diplomatic Address—H 13 > nrrmeas and 
Decision—Advance of the British Troops -Progress oi Aegotmlion—Uie 
Propose^ Trcatv—Collision with the AkaiU—The Treaty concluded. 


Wiiia'j in the spring of 1808, from the Council- 
chamber of Culcuttat, Lord Hinto rtnd bis colleuguos 
looked out upon those vast tracts of country which 
lie beyond the Sutlej and the Indus, and saw already 
the shadow of a gigantic enemy advancing from the 
West, it was no idle terror that haunted the imagi¬ 
nations of our British statesmen. I he predication 
of Tilsit had leagued against us the unscrupulous 
ambition of the great Trench usurper and the terri¬ 
torial cupidity of the Prussian autocrat. r i. hat. among 
the mighty schemes which they then discussed for 
the partition of the world between them, the inva¬ 
sion of India v as not one of the least cherished, or 
the least substantial, now stands recorded as an his¬ 
torical fact. We know now that it was nothing 
more than a design; but it was not less the duty oi 
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our Indian rulers in 1808, to provide against a con¬ 
tingency which then seemed neither improbable nor 
remote.^ The occasion was one which, if it did not 
warrant a demonstration oi military power, at all 
events invited a display of diplomatic address. It 
was sound policy, in such a conjuncture, to secure 
the good offices of the princes and chiefs who were 
dominant in the countries which were supposed to 
lie on the great high read of the invader. If the 
rulers of Afghanistan and the Punjab could be in¬ 
duced to enter into friendly alliances with the British 
Government for the resistance of invasion from the 
North, it seemed to Lord Minto and his colleagues 
that more than half of the danger which threatened 
our position would he at once removed. 

Already was Prencli intrigue making its way at 
the Persian Court. That was the sure commence¬ 
ment of the great game that was about to be played 

_the safest and the wisest commencement. !.t was 

a great thing, therefore, to re-establish our ascen¬ 
dency at Teheran—and a great thing to achieve 
the diplomatic occupation ot the countries between 
Persia and India before our enemies could appear 
upon the scene. To accomplish the former object 
John Malcolm, was despatched to the Court ot the 
Sl.ah-i-sbfth; and to secun the latter Mountstuart 
tjlphin‘tone and Charles Metcalfe were ordered to 
proceed—the former to Cabal, and the latte.’ to 
Lahore.* 


* Y' lmt the COB'j o of nf-'tession to the former hud ever jiny ■very cV j :tr 
be pursued by the French would be, perception on the sublet ftemedvt^ 
our Government of cour-; only The following howavW, from 

conjecture* for is durhtM wbetln-r the letter of iusin At tions sentto Charles 
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The Prince to whose Court Metcalfe was ordered 
to proceed was Runjeet Singh. Since, in pursuit of 
Holkar, Lake’s battalions had encamped in the 
country of the five rivers, the rise of that chieftain 
had been rapid. He had gone on without halting, 


Metcalfe indicate what Lord Minted 
conjectures were. After speaking: of 
diplomatic events in Persia* the docu¬ 
ment thus proceeds: 

u The increasing importance of those 
transactions in Persia and the activity 
and advancement of those hostile pro¬ 
jects of the French* which suggest 
the necessity of a dose connexion 
watt the states of Lahore and Cabal, 
having rendered tiro establishment of 
direct intercourse with the Kajuh 
i>i Lahore and the King of Cabul at 
an early period of time an object 
essential to the interest and security 
of the .British Government in India, 
the Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in Council has resolved to adopt 
without further delay the measures 
necessary for that purpose, by ap¬ 
pointing direct Missions to each of 
those Courts, intending at the same 
tim^i that the officers ensployed on this 
Occasion should bo vested with autho¬ 
rity to open a negotiation with them 
fespoctirdy for the attainments of 
‘he ultimate object of lbo proposed 
eoimexion, that of encouraging the 
'dates of Cabul and Lahore to resist 
the progress of a French army, which 
may endeavor to traverse the terri- 
b rks of those Eta tee with a view to 
the invasion of India ; and the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council, reposing 
full confidence in your zc:d, ability, 
discretion, and local knowledge, has 
I'ceu pleased to vest you with the 
charge of the proposed Mission to the 
Rajah of Lahore in the capacity of 
LtiVoy on the part of the British Go- 
vernmon L ”*—£ Edwonstone to M&oritjfc 
June 20, 1808,1 And again; “ If the 
i reach should ultimately full of sc 
curing the co operation of Persia in 
■ho execution of their hostile designs 
gainst India, and should be enabled to 
ndvantie their armies into Persia, they 


may he expected to endeavor to esta¬ 
blish their power in the latter country 
by force of anus. It is probable, indeed * 
that, under circumstances, they will 
place their dependence on their power 
to overawe and control the state i>f 
Persia rather than on the friendship 
and co-operation of that state. With 
regard to the precise nature of the 
measures and operations by which 
the French may endeavor to prosecute 
their hostile designs against Lidia, 
after having opened a passage for their 
troops into Persia* established a mili¬ 
tary ascendancy, Gov* rumen! pos* 
seizes no authentic information* Sam j 
reports state that the French propose 
to aid the King of Persia in the con¬ 
quest of the Afghan territories, and 
to annex them to the King's domi¬ 
nions, and subsequently to invade 
India by the route of Caubnl and the 
Punjab. Other reports have stated, 
that ‘I is the intention of the French 
to prosecute the projected invasion of 
India by the southern route of Scimlfc 
avid Guzernt* . , * , Although the 

French may possiblj pursue the 
course above stated with respect to 
the A han territories, It h id least 
equally probable that they will en¬ 
deavor, by means of their emissaries, 
to secure the good-will of the Kin;? of 
Cabul, rrnd to obtaiu for their troops 
a free passage through those terri¬ 
tories. It is to he expected ;dso that 
they will despatch emissaries to La¬ 
hore with the same view. It is con¬ 
sistent with the nativity which distu> 
guishe* the character of the French, 
to suppose that they have already 
de3patclicd agents to those uountru 4 
— a &upposition which augments the 
urgr 11 ey Tyotn >lis aI on, and il j pvt 
posed Mission to Cabul. r ’“*[ Ed m 0 /- 
sionc AlctCftl/r, June 20, 3 £08.} 
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on his career of conquest. A man of unbounded 
energy and unfailing courage—with great natrnv 
sagacity and no inconvenient amount of conscien¬ 
tiousness either to control his energies or direct his 
abilities—ho had been recently absorbing all the 
small principalities beyond the Sutlej, and consoli¬ 
dating them into a great empire. Even the petty 
Sikh states on our side of the Sutlej were not be¬ 
yond the scope of bis ambition. He was eager to 
bi ing them also under the common yoke; and as be 
approached the confines of British dominion, was 
already beginning to excite the jealousy and mis¬ 
trust of his Christian neighbours. In 1805 be was 
known to ns merely as one of the chiefs of the 
Punjab; in 1808 be was the M aba-raj ah (or great 
king) Runjeet Singh.* 

Of the Sikhs we were long content to know little. 
In the first years of the century our British func¬ 
tionaries spoke of them as “ miscreants,” as a law- 


* See hi tcolfc’i? own account of the 
pr ogre ft made by It object in this in¬ 
terval: 

It must be remembered that in 
the time of the Maltr atlas his (Bun- 
j ect a) power was very petty compared 
Vi ■ ih -vluit it is at present. He had 
ikh then subdued many chiefs of the 
Fur/ ib, and would not presume to 
esb. cd iiiw views hi yond the Sutlej* 
At: bite us 18QG, when the British 
army was on the he was not 

till sovereign of places in the Punjab 
within thirty miles of Lahore* in* 
deed, several of his prcietifc obsequious 
C pen dents were then quite iude- 
p olden Lot him an \>me wore in open 
war vrith him* Since tlte beginning of 
160G his power bus increased in an 
ex t m ord i n ary maimer, and as, thraugl l- 
ont Uh lif-'j it has been progressive, it 


may be e up posed how inferior it was 
in 1802 and ISOflL when the M&hrattas 
were master^ oi“ Delhi. From 1803 
to 1S(JG he was extending Ids posses- 
in the Punjab, In the course of 
1806 he nearly completed ihe subju¬ 
gation of the country, and in the letter 
on d of the last-men tkmed year lie 
r Jinmenced Ids eru:roftchruents on the 
left bank of the Sutlej, Since that 
time his power has become much more 
respectable than it was before-^fciiice 
that time he has ftuutsrcd treasure of 
which ho had none before—*mee that 
time ht- has collected most of Lis gnus 
anr! former I his infantry corps. In 
brie!, since that time his power baa 
assur -1 substantial f >rm and prod- 
— [ Me tea Ife to Edmmislvnc, MS* 
llcc&rds, Juns% IS 02/] 
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less and degraded people, either indulging their pro* 
datory habits abroad, or sunk deep in sensuality at 
home. Neither their territorial arrangements nor 
their military resources were matters of vital con¬ 
cern to ns at this time; and if we took any account 
of the national character of the followers of Gorin d. 
it was in pursuit rather of ethnographical knowledge 
than in furtherance of any political ends. But the 
great war with the Mahrattas, and the conquests 
which it had forced upon, us, brought us into 
proximity with these strange new people; and it 
then became apparent to us that we could no longer 
1 egard the Sikh States as a group of petty princi¬ 
palities, exercising no influence whether for good 
or for evil upon the security of our position, or the 
pacific character of our rule. It seemed, indeed, 
i accessary to do something; but what that something 
was to bo it was difficult to decide. In the dis¬ 
union of the Sikhs there were elements both of 
safety and of danger to the British—of safety, be¬ 
cause a power so utterly wanting in union and 
organisation could never be formidable in itself; of 
danger, because the very causes which prevented 
the Sikhs from becoming formidable enemies ren¬ 
dered it impossible that they should become service¬ 
able friends. There was, indeed, in these states, on 
both aides of the Sutlej, nothing of unity or stability 
out of which a barrier against external invasion 
ooukl be erected. It was apparent that we ei <hl 
outer with them into no engagements that could bind 
them to oppose the advance of an European arm., 
r t ' protect themselves against spoliation it was but 
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too likely that they would league themselves with 
the invaders, and swell the tide of devastation and 
destruction. It was difficult to deal with such a 
combination of circumstances as now presented 
itself, and yet to adhere strictly to those principles 
of non-interference which the British Legislature 
pad established, and to which the Indian (Govern¬ 
ment of the day declared its feed determination to 

adhere.* 

The advantages of giving something like a tan¬ 
gible form and substance to the scattered elements 
of the Sikh power on the hanks of the Sutlej 
had been urged upon the Supreme Government by 
Colonel Oehterlony whilst still Resident at Delhi, 
It was proposed by him, that the British Govern¬ 
ment should distribute the country between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna among four principal Sikh 
chiefs, the precise limits of the territory of each 
being assigned by us, and that we should enter into 
specific engagements with these chiefs. Or, if it 

ire considered that such engagements were not 
likely to lie observed, it was suggested that resort 
might lie had to a more decided exercise of our 


+ :-kr\ for the views of the Supreme 
Government in 1 minute 

drawn up by Mr, Lumsden for the 
G o foriior-G eoeiral: 

“The SH;h'chieftains in the- actual 
condition of their respetrtivo t njflfes 
could not hy any arrangcra' nt he ren¬ 
dered flkilnt allies ond auxiliaries 
Jin invading cu tuy. rt v. nld 
be knpraodcablu X(J tliom hi a 

common interest and a common cause* 
in the event of infusion they would 
robably add by their junction to the 


number of the invaders, and increase 

their means of devastation.* J 

We ;ould not safely or prudently oe- 
pend m any degree upon the senti¬ 
ments of gratitude or the otriigntifftis 
of public faith and honor to rovera the 
ptirtcodings of such a tribe* The 
ruling dtid tiling would probably pro 
vide for their security Item immediate 
plunder or destruction by conciliating 
and assisting, and perhaps by joining 

the enemy.”-— Records, 




para mount power-—that the whole body of Sikh 
chiefs might be reduced to the condition of tribu¬ 
taries, and compelled to pay for the maintenance of 
a British force to “watch their conduct,” or, in 
other words, to hold them in absolute subjection. 
But ibis was not a course of policy likely to find 
favor in the eyes of Lord Cornwallis, Sir George 
Barlow, or Lord Manto. “ The Resident was in¬ 
formed that the arguments which would justify such 
an exercise of our power would equally justify the 
annexation of the whole of the Sikh territory to 
the British dominions, and that the extension of 
our territorial possessions, or of our political control 
for purposes of expediency, or even of comparative 
security, unsupported by motives of indisputable 
justice and indispensable necessity, had never con¬ 
stituted an object of the policy of this Government.” * 
A strictly defensive system was to be maintained— 
not that defensiveness which is nine parts aggres¬ 
sion, hut rigid non-interference, wliieh turns its 
back upon its neighbours until it receives a blow 
from behind. The Sikh chiefs were to be left to 
themselves. But they were to he chastised if they 
offended us. Predatory incursions across our bor¬ 
ders were to be visited in the first place by tlic 
expulsion of the offenders at the point of the bayo¬ 
net, and in the second place by the partition of 
their lands among those chiefs who aided ns in the 
suppression of the lawless excesses of their neigh¬ 
bours. And it was believed that we should best 


* Minute of Mr. Lumaileib ut ifcpra. —(|fS. Jltcordi.} 
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THE MISSION TO LAJIORE. 

maintain the integrity of our frontier by showing 
that we were as unwilling to practise as we were 
able to resist aggression. 

In this state, affairs remained until the year 1808, 
when the two circumstances to which I have re¬ 
ferred at the commencement of tlie chapter induced 
Lord Minto to depart from the policy to which his 
predecessors had so religiously adhered—the in¬ 
creased apprehension of European invasion and the 
progressive consolidation of the empire of ILmjcet 
Singh. A Sikh alliance had now become more ex¬ 
pedient and more practicable. Wo wanted an ally, 
and we had found one. Left to themselves, the 
Sikh chief's on the further side of the Sutlej had, 
one hy one, been compelled to own the supremacy 
of Bunjeet, whilst those on our side of the river, 
awed hy the threats of the Lahore chief, were 
trembling for the safety of their possessions. Of 
the influence and the ability of this chieftain the 
■ritish Government had no doubt. His integrity 
and good faith they may have questioned, for he 
..was a Sikh. But they believed that they might 
work upon his hopes and upon his fears, and by 
demonstrating to him that his own interests w ould 
be largely promoted by an alliance with the British, 
induce him to enter into an engagement fur the 
protection of the frontier of Hindostan, 

In the winter season of 1807-8 a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing amicable relations with the 
I Miore chief seemed to have presented itself. Bun - 
jeet Singh, who had written a friendly letter to Lord 
Minto, contemplated a visit to Hurdwar; and it 
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APPOINTMENT OP ClIAlliKS METCALFE. 

was resolved that a British officer should be tie* 
spat,died to meet him there. The functionary 
selected for this duty was Charles Metcalfe.* But 
the vacillating' chief never fulfilled his intention; 
and when subsequently he declared that lie contem¬ 
plated a visit to Thanesui'j it was felt that so little 
reliance was to be placed on his movements that it 
would be expedient to shape our own measures 
without inference to the uncertain procedure of the 
impulsive Sikh. So it was determined that a Mission 
should bo sent across the Sutlej, under the conduct 
of Charles Metcalfe; and on the 201Ii of ■) line, 180 S, 
the Supreme government, under the hand of Mr. 
Edmouslono, formally announced his appointment, 
and the instructions by which the young ambas¬ 
sador was to be guided. 

The duties of the Mission wore to be entrusted 
entirely to Metcalfe himself. He was to move 
without secretaries, assistants, or attaches. V mi¬ 
litary escort was to he provided; and a proper esta¬ 
blishment of moonshees, writers and servants, was 
to be furnished. But the work of diplomacy was to 
be left entirely to his unaided counsels. He was to 
carry with him, however, the Oriental diplomatist’s 

MetcaJlV luitl applied for the De- “The esteem,” wrote Mr- Em:, 
nuty-Secretaryship, in tbs TMitii-al “ which his Lonlabir has conceived 
deportment, on the translation of for your charaute> and talents, is 
Julin Adam. Lord Mint® had pro founded m veil on what has already 
viomsly made liter arrangements Men under tusoivuobserYalho as on 
wkh respect to i 1 *: a- office, but lie di- the rtport of those whose jn Jgrnt ut 
reeted Ids Private Semdan, in reply has Ijeen teamed on a longer liquid ut- 
i '] Metcalfe's application, to express anec. It will, then fore, give him 
Ida Lordship’s hi^Ii sense of his eba- great ssMsfeofcton to evince these sen- 
ractur and abilities and the desired timruts by stwh marks of conlide;ice 
e tent ion of the Governor- G cncr&l to 1 favor as he may find siiitaMeojjpor- 
tb,kq an early opportunity of pro- . luiilie* of show mg you."—[A /t 1'fat 
mating so excellent a public servant. d/r, Aft rat/e, ( ittc-hcr 23, 1807 I 





best auxiliary, a costly supply of presents; and, 
in order that Iris commmrications with the Govern- 
juent might bo frequent and uninterrupted, he was 
instructed to establish a letter-post between Delhi 
and TJmritsur. His personal salary was to be 2000 
rupees a month, and all the expenses of the Mission 
were to be charged to the btate. " 

Such were the outer circumstances of the Mission 
to Lahore. The letter which determined them 
carried also the instructions of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment relative to the course of policy to he pur¬ 
sued by the. British representative at the Sikh 
Court. It was such a letter as Metcalfe had never 
received before—such a letter as a young moil of 
tlivee-and-twenty has seldom, if ever, received from 
the Government of a great empire. The object of 
the Mission was of the most momentous charactei. 
It was simply to counteract the towering ambition 
of the gigantic despots of Trance and Russia, t )f 
the great scheme of diplomacy by which Persia, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab were to be erected 
into friendly barriers against Russo-Gallic invasion, 
Metcalfe was to be the pioneer, lie was to prepare 
the way for Elphinstone, and make things ready for 
the reception of Malcolm. He was to conduct a 
series of the most delicate operations alone and 
unaided in a strange country, and to negotiate a 
treaty of friendship with a Prince of an uncertain 
and capricious temper, of selfish arid unscrupulous 
ambition, unrestrained by any principles of Chris - 


* Mr. jEdmonslciio -*/>•, Maral/c, .him 20, tSOS.~[.US. Bea rds.] 



tian rectitude, or any conrteSiea of civilised life. 
But the very difficulties which beset such a posi¬ 
tion, and the responsibilities with which it was 
surrounded, only in the eyes oi Charles Metcalfe, 
enhanced its attractiveness. He had been panting 
for a great opportunity, and now the great oppor¬ 
tunity was come. They who have caught glimpses 
of the early character of the man in the recorded 
pages of his Common-place Booh, and seen what 
were his aspirations, will readily conceive what 
were the pulsings of his warm heart, and the 
tiuglings of his young blood, when he sate down to 
read the instructions of the Supremo Government, 
and to draw up for his future guidance the fol¬ 
lowing memoranda, containing an abstract of the 
Chief Secretary’s Letter and his own interpretation 
of its contents : 

u MEMORANDA 3? ROM INSTRUCTIONS, 

General and conciliatory answers to be returned to any 
questions from the C is-Sutlej can chiefs respecting the object of 
my mission. Arguments to be used to patisfy them that the 
improvement of the relations of amity between the British 
Government and the Rajah of Lahore involves no arrange¬ 
ments prejudicial to other chiefs. Applications for protection 
Against hunjeet Singh to be referred to the President of Dihlce, 
but endeavors to be made to convince the chiefs that Uon em¬ 
inent takes an interest in their welfare, and that the object 
of my mission are entirely consistent with those friendly senti¬ 
ments, 

u Main object of the Vision:—'Counteraction oi the designs 
of the Brench, The ti ne of stating my ultimate purpose to be 
regulated by ebe inn stances* Expedient first t make my sc a 



acqu ainted wit'll the character and disposition ol Ruojeet Singh 
and his Ministers, and to endeavor to create an interest with 
them by conciliating dieir confidence and goodwill Proper 
to ascertain the Rajah Vaispohhion respecting my residence at 
hh Court, If he should be desirous of my continuance, to 
select my own time for opening the negotiation. In the mean 
time, to represent the object to he the improvement of the 
amicable relations so long subsisting between the states, ana 
confirmed by the intercom se between Lord Lake and the Lujan, 
and by the treaty then concluded. Reference to be made to 
Runjeet Singles friendly letter to the Governor-General, and 
the Governor-Generals reply* To observe that the demon¬ 
stration of attachment contained in that letter had augmented 
the solicitude of Government to cultivate the connexion be¬ 
tween the two states, and that I had been sent accordingly for 
the express purpose of cementing the bonds of friendship. 
That 1 had been despatched to Hurd war with the same view; 
:md that the failure of that opportunity of showing our friend¬ 
ship had suggested the still more distinguished mark of reg rd 
by a direct Mission to his Court* 

Cases in which it would be advisable to enter immediately, 
or the proper object of my mission:—1st If any French agent 
should have arrived at, or might be expect J in, Lahore, or 
the adjacent count . 1 dedgns of the brench and 

il:i 2 stale of affairs in Persia should have attracted the Rajahs 
notice, 3rd, Receipt of authentic intelligence of the actual 
advance of a French army towards Persia. 

General principle upon which to conduct the negotiation: 

— Opposition to the French to be urged as the only way oi 

- ctuing the Rajah's territories and independence from the 
insatiable ambition , ad unlimited encroachment and violence 
, r the ruler of France. To persuade him that he will not be 
vhlc to resist the. enemy without a British (free. To secure 
the Rajah's consent to the march of a British army through 

he I unjab, and the exertion of his authority in furnishing 
supplies, with permission to establish depots of provisions and 



military stoves* To express the full confidence of the British 
Government in its power- To explain the facility of c-f.-tmg 
off the supplies of the enemy, and withholding from thorn the 
produce of the country, 

« To avoid a declaration of non-interference in case of tTre 
renewal of his attacks upon the fjis-3utlejean states, and to 
manage that delicate question as well as I can. To show a 
disposition to accede to engagements of a strictly defensive 
nature if proposed; but to refer the question for the decision of 
Government, except in an evident emergency, 

“To facilitate the Mission to Cabul and establish a prelimi¬ 
nary intercourse with the Court, and to establish a channel oi 
intelligence and communication to the westward. Not to 
amiouncc the intended Mission to Cabul until alter its departure 
from Dihlce, bin to be prepared to remove from Eunice f 
Singh's mind any jealousy or apprehension. No objection to 
disclosing the object of the Cabul Mission after having disclosed 
my own, otherwise to attribute it to motives which cannot 
injure him, 

u To collect and communicate every information regarding 
the political state of the country, also respecting those points 
which it is expedient to aw. Lain wit/ reference to the march 
and supply of troops. To ascertain the routes through which 
it is practicable for an army tv) march from Persia to the 
Indus, To communicate information respecting the geography 
of the countries to the westward of that river. 

“ To discover the real disposition of Runjeet Singh towards 
the British Government, and to regulate my negotiations 
accordingly. To inquire respecting his resources, troop- 
government, dominion, relations with other state , &e. f he. 
To discourage Melitab Knur and her mother <foad their plot. 
To do away the effect of Captain Matthew .-is proceedings, 1 o 
inquire into the reported intrigue with Holkar and Amnut 
Kao” 


To one of Metcalfe's aspiring 
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least of the attractions of this new employment was 
derived from the considerations of the great extent 
of country over which lie was to be permitted, ■ 
under certain contingencies, to spread the network 
of his diplomacy. He already saw himself de¬ 
spatching emissaries to the Courts of Oabul and 
Teberan, and baffling the gigantic intrigues of Na¬ 
poleon and Alexander throughout the whole ex¬ 
panse of Central Asia. But liis enthusiasm was 
always tempered with sound good sense, and when 
he committed to writing, more for his own guidance 
than for any other purpose, his views of the course 
which it was expedient to pursue with reference to 
a correspondence with those distant Courts, there 
was nothing discernible in the paper but the work¬ 
ings of a plain, practical mind : 

i£ It appears from the m in site of the Governor-General and 
the instructions which I have received, that the Mission to 
L h iv will considerably precede that to Cabul, and liis Lord- 
ship has expressed an expectation that I mat have the means of’ 
facilitating the latter Mission, and of establishing a preliminary 
intercoms with the Court of CabuL It is proper, therefore, 
i m me to consider how I can best carry these instructions into 
execution. 

lL The uncertainty existing respecting the time at which Mr. 
Elphimtouo will proceed on his mission, gives rise to some doubt 
regarding the proper plan for me i> pursue. I f any grea? delay 
were in contemplation, 1 should think it right for me in the 
first instance to endeavor to open a correspondence with the 
Minister of the King of Oabul of a general f ■ mdly nature, ami 
to refrain from any communication of the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment to send an Envoy to Cabul until I had ascertained the 
disposition of the Court, and found u proper opportunity. In 



tli is case, I should think it right to despatch a native agent to 
Cabul, with a letter to the Wnzeer, requesting permission for 
him to attend the Court on my part, for the purpose of sending 
me account of tlie welfare of his Majesty, unci of establishing a 
medium of friendly communication* This is all that I should 
think it advisable to do at first; and I should expect that 
opportunities would occur of proceeding further in the course 
of the correspondence which would probably follow tins intro¬ 
duction. 1 should not, if I were to act according to my own 
judgment, charge thr native with any directions to sound the 
Ministers respecting the disposition of the King; not should I 
make him acquainted with the views of Government, because I 
Would not on any account put it into his power to commit the 
dignity of Government, 

“ In the case stated, it is supposed that there may be that 
interval between my arrival at Lahore and Mr. Mphi.tstone's 
departure from Dihlce, which would admit of a general friendly 
correspondence with the Court of Cabul previous to announcing 
the intention of Government to send an Envoy, But if Mr. 
Elphinstone is to proceed on his mission at an earlier period 
than has been supposed, the line of conduct above mentioned 
would not answer; and in that case it wduld, l think, be 
advisable, and most suitable to the character of the British 
Government, to announce its intentions in a dignified and open 
manner, by sending a native as the bearer of a letter directly 
to the Court, It is scarcely possible that the King of Cabul 
would wantonly insult the British Government by any improper 
reply to this notice; and the expediency of making this direct 
advance is considerably strengthened by the probability that a 
report of the intended Mission may roach Cabul before the 
desired intercourse can be opened with the Court. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable, that the measures already adopted by Mr.fceton 
will lead to a correspondence, which may afford opportunity 
of announcing the Mission in a manner different from diat 
above suggested* 

“It may be a question whether it would be most aJw 1 



to conduct the preliminary intercourse with Oabul through the 
lies:dent at Dihlee, or through Mr* Lrlphinstone, or through 
the Envoy at Lahore; at present I am instructed to turn my 
attention to the object as well as' to the necessity of opening a 
communication with Teheran immediately alter my arrival at 
Lai lore; and it L, consequently, necessary that I should bo 
accompanied by natives qualified to he employed in these im- 
purtant Matters, either according to such particular instructions 
ns I may hereafter receive* or according to the best of my judg¬ 
ment* formed upon the general orders which I have already 
received. This consideration induced me to request from Mr. 
Sc ton the assistance of Fyzut-oolla at Lahore; and with the 
emi/ 1 vie Vj i. propose to carry along with me Syud Jailer 
Khan who was formerly employed by Colonel Scott on a 
mission to Nadaun, One or the other of these* whichever 
may appear to bo best qualified, I propose to send without 
delay* if all thing 1 remain ns they are* to Cabul, charged with a 
1 er from myself to the Minister; and the other 1 intend to 
employ in opening the communication with Persia* It is not 
my intention to confine my endeavors to obtain intelligence of 
the state of the Court and country of Cabal to the mission 
of n native to Cabul with a letter. We ought, besides* to have 
secret news-writers* not only with the Court, f ut in Cabul, 
Cnshmcer* Peehawur, Candahar, Moultan, Herat, and as far 
,ih possible in the interior of Per-dcf* 

Little time was lost in making the necessary 'pre¬ 
parations for the departure of the Mission. In the 
firsi week of August, Charles Metcalfe turned his 
buck upon Delhi. The weather was unprapitious* 
li was the height of the monsoon* The heavy 
rams* and the had roads, for a while impeded the 
T>] ogrt ss of the Mission. After passing Kuruaul, the 
weather began to improve; hut the travellers in¬ 
variably found themselves either in a quagmire or a 



pool. “The country,” ho wrote, “is so full of 
water, and the roads are so deep with mud, and the 
soil so soft, that it is difficult for cattle of every 
description to move. "We have been under the 
necessity of taking a circuitous route, the direct 
road not being’ passable; and we have not been able 
to make marches of a greater distance than about 
ten miles daily.” On the 22nd of August the 
Mission reached Puttealah, one of the chief places in 
the Cis-Sutlej states, and here the serious busiuess 
of diplomacy commenced. 

The Rajah of Puttealah received the British 
Envoy v r ith profil e demonstrations of compliment 
mid congratulation ; and at a pub be inter riew, un¬ 
expectedly produced the key’s of the fort, and re ¬ 
quested Metcalfe to restore them to him as a gift 
from the British Government. He threw himself, 
he said, entirely on oar protection -all that he had 
was at the mercy of the British— his government 
and Iris existence would cease without our support, 
but Metcalfe read at once the true meaning of this 
proposal, and answered that ho was not authorised 
by Ids Government to perform any such ceremony, 
but that the British were his friends, and ever de¬ 
sired lbs prosperity; and that the keys could not be 
in better hands.* 

On the 1st of September the Mission cr sed li e 

* f 0 ® **terw;irtls, tbs etiitf toll] him fulllle.i. It was L tcv, to 

.. li^aiic'suu if w, q the in ten- Metcalfe, thut it wou^i !*n i.\vm:Ju;U 

mn oi mmjeet Siu^h fo oi’jfls the for him to wi-Etp to Ku ijeot to E:ry 
^ at iej ma to&cbse Fu.r<. J *t!-kote, which tltui : the Urirl u Gu vy. n n^u dc. tvl 
m the Putte&tali dommkiaa—an lum to rarwiti a* Dtluiru to retire 
iBwotioii which wuj fiubsc^ucnt the Mission, 



Sutlej.* At Puttealah they had been met by an 
agent despatched by Eimjeet Singh with a letter of 
welcome and congratulation; but as they advanced 
into the Punjab, it became at every stage more and 
more obvious that that erratic Prince had little in¬ 
tention of remaining at home, either at Lahore or 
Umritsur, to receive the British Embassy in a be¬ 
coming manner. It was reported, indeed, that lie 
had crossed the river with the intention of making 
;i descent upon the Puttealah territory; but this 
.Metcalfe was slow to believe, and the Sikh agent 
who remained in his camp either was, or pretended 
to be, ignorant of the movements of his master. 
Ali doubts, however, were soon set at rest by the 
receipt of a letter from Bunjeet himself, announcing 
his intention to receive the British Mission at Kus- 
soor. Troops, it appeared, were assembling there 
from ail quarters; but Metcalfe believed that the 
chief cause of the assemblage was a desire on the 
part of the Sikh chief to make a formidable display 
if his military resources in the presence of the 
British Mission.t 

Metcalfe pushed on to Kussoor, which lay upon 
liis road to Umritsur ;X and upon the 10th of Sep- 


1 Evt'd't the Mission Iri'l reached 
bank 1 ; of the river, Metcalfe had 
do patched a confidential ngf-tit to 
Ctilml with instructions la romrim- 
nii.-ite all that was passing in A%han- 
i irn, itntl to keep open tl ceommnni- 
catting with Pferrin. to which country 
Malcolm wai about to priced nt the 

bead of u great Embassy, 

{ lluujCBt Singh's army fc anem- 
ttliug frem ail quarters- Notwith¬ 
standing the report! that lire in circu¬ 


lation respecting hia intentions, T am 
inclined to suppose that bis principal 
motive in collecting his forces nt tliin 
period is a desire lo mflkc a good Jis^ 
play nf his military power before the 
British Empire/ 1 — [Afi-. MtkMJk (a 
Mr, Eu umstwie* Scplcmfttr 5, tSOB.] 

J IIo gto have had some mis¬ 
givings at this time regarding the 
estteroal iiy\. aranue of the Mission at 
the Sikh Court—thd clothing . r bin 
escort being in a most diseti Jit able 
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tember he halted within a few miles of the Sikh 
camp, that the ceremonials of the reception might 
he arranged. On the following day, Eunjeet’s 
Prime Minister* and his chief military officer, + 
with a retinue of two thousand men, came out to 
conduct the Mission to the ground which had been 
marked out for their encampment, at a distance of 
less than a mile from the Rajah’s touts. 

“ On the 12th,” wrote Metcalfe to the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, “ I paid my first visit to Runjeet Singh, accom¬ 
panied by tlie officers attached to the escort. The 
Rajah met us on tlie outside of a large enclosure, 
and having embraced all the gentlemen of the 
Mission, conducted us within, where tents had been 
prepared for our reception.^ As a compliment to 
us, the Rajah, from his own choice, used eliairs at 
this meeting, partly collected from our camp and 
partly from his own, upon which he and the prin¬ 
cipal Sirdars present and the gentlemen of the 
British Mission were seated. This interview was 
prolonged by the Rajah beyond the usual time of 



s 
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ouversation, and. made only two observations 
worthy of remark. One was an expression of regret 
for the lamented death of Rord "V is count Lake, of 


whom he observed that it would be difficult to find 
his equal, for that he was as much distinguished by 
his gentleness, mildness, humanity, and affability, 
as by his greatness as a military character. The 
other observation was in reply to one of lii ■ court iers, 
who was remarking that the British Government 
was celebrated for good faith ; upon which Bunjeet 
Singh said that lie knew well that the word of the 
British Government included everything. 1 ’ Presents 
were interchanged, and in the evening a salute was 
fired in Runjeet’s camp in honor of the day, which 
lie intimated to Metcalfe was regarded by him as a 
day of rejoicing. 

In spite, however, of these declarations of friend¬ 
ship, the reception given to the British Mission had 
nothing of cordiality in it. Bunjeet was plainly 
jealous and suspicious of the British Government. 
IIis better reason clouded by tire false insinuations 
and tin- mischievous advice of councils of chiefs, 
a ho, from motives of self-interest, desired to embroil 
itimjeei with the Company’s Government, he for¬ 
bade all communication between the two camps, 
and for sonic time was unwilling to return the vi ’1 
of the British Bn'voy, It was obviously his wish to 
enhance his own importance in the eyes of the as¬ 
sembled chiefs and the large body of troops encamped 
at Kussoor, by appearing to hold the British Mission 
of little account. t; Iu brief,” wrote Metcalfe, “it 
vould appear that I am regarded os a dangerous 
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enemy to be guarded against, rather than as an 
Envoy from a friendly State charged -with the most 
amicable duties.” 

But the decided conduct of the young Ambassador 
soon induced Runject at least to pay the British 
Mission the compliment of a visit. On the 10fh 
Metcalfe received the Sikh with all honors. A suite 
of tents had hcen erected for the occasion, and a 
ninsnud in the Oriental fashion prepared for the 
Rajah’s occupancy. But Runject, preferring the 
European style, seated himself on a chair, and still 
eschewing business, entered into familiar convSrsa- 
tion with the British officers, principally on mil it a; y 
suhjocts. After the interview, he expressed a wish 
to me the manoeuvres of the detachment of Com- 
ptrny’s troops composing the escort, and mounted 
on an elephant, watched the exercise of the sepoys 
with interest and seeming pleasure. He took liis 
fmal leave, to all appearance, i inch gratified; and 
such had been the cordiality of liis manner, that 
Metcalfe believed a favorable change had taken 
place in the feelings of the Sikh, and that the 
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business of the Mission would soon proceed without 
interruption. Great, therefore, were Metcalfe’s as¬ 
tonishment and disappointment when, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, lie received a letter from Hunjeet Singh, 
which he characterised in his official communications 
to Government as “an extraordinary instance of 
suspicion, hastiness, and disrespect.” The letter, 
in its Eastern phraseology, contained the meaning 
here embodied in an English dress : 

Tmnshlion of a Note from Rajah Rrnjeet Singh to Mr. Metcalfe, 
delivered ly Misr Rrebdial, Jiukeem TTzcezoodccn, and Meean 
ImuiM-odirdeen on the evening of the 11th of September, 180S. 

“I never before at any time under any emergency, or in any 
ijlfice, have made so long a halt as I have now, solely in 
*. on sequence 0I ' the friendship between this Government and the 
Honorable Company, which by the blessing of God has been 
increasing and improving from the time in which bis Excellency 
Lord Lake came into this country to the present happy hour. 

;,I Y camp has remained in this place so long, in the expectation 
, ,f your arrival. Thanksgivings to the Throne of the Almighty, 
thh wish of my heart, that is, your arrival, and the pleasure oi 
•ecing yon ? has been obtained in & proper manner. 

“ Although it is difficult to feel satiety from the interviews oi 
i Vi cuds whoso hearts are united, and although the times of 
meeting, however many, seem too few, yet affiirsof State mu^t 
be attended to, Consequently, I am about to march imme¬ 
diately for the settlement of certain districts. In my nation it 
is considered very auspicious to march on the first day of trio 
moor.; and my march is appointed for that day* therefore be 
pleased to make the friendly communications on the part of the 
Ripht Honorable the Governor-General, with which, from 
his^Lordriup s letter, 1 understand you to be charged, in order 
that I may act accordingly. My anxiety cannot admit of 
longer expectation,” 





CORRESPONDENCE WIT IT RTTNJEET. 

Outwardly courteous and complimentary as was 
this effusion, its imcourteous and uneoniplimentar v 
meaning peeped out from every sentence of it. 
“ Tliis extraordinary document,” wrote Metcalfe-, 

* gave me notice in a plain manner that I was ex¬ 
pected to take my leave in three or four days. It 
was calculated to repel, whilst it jwofessed to call 
for communications, and in, I suppose, an unprece¬ 
dented manner, evinced a design to shut the door 
against ail intercourse, and to put an end to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Mission, without even ascertaining 
in the slightest degree the object to which they 
might he directed.’ ’ But Metcalfe believed that the 
obnoxious letter was hardly to be considered as the 
own act and deed of Runjeet himself. It was, he 
knew, the result of suspicions instilled into him by 
others; and he did not yet despair of bringing the 
chief, by good diplomacy—by conduct at once firm 
and conciliatory, into a more reasonable frame of 
mind. So he sent back the following letter in 
reply: 




Translation of a Mi'.e from Mr. Metcalfe to Rajah Runjeet Sir., ’: 
transmitted on the night of the VWt September, l: reply 'to 
that received from the Rajah on the evening of same dag. 


“ By the blessing of God the relations of friendship have 
been firmly established between yon and the British Govern- 
ment, from the time when bis Excellency General Lord Lake 
tj al _*' 11 eium.iy, and mvebeen daily improved, particularly 
-nice the period when you wrote n very friendly letter to the 
!° onoraLle Lord Alinto s the Governor-General, eongra- 
uLumg h ls Lordship on his arrival in India. In conscience, 
7 lCn l' LU humed the Intention g£ visiting Hurdwnr, in order 
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to bathe in the Holy Ganges, his Lordship deputed me for the 
purpose of receiving you with every respect, and attending you 
during your stay in that quarter. It happened that your inten¬ 
tions were postponed. The Right Honorable the Governor- 
G eneral, wishing to display a signal mark of Ins friendship am 
lY’-turd, has now commanded me to repair to your Court to 
express the satisfaction with which his Lordship views the 
existing harmony and concord between the two states, and with 
a view to establish and improve the ties of intimacy and union. 
To-iuorrow I hope to have the honor of wai ting upon you when¬ 
ever you are at leisure, when I will make the communications 
with which I am entrusted by tho Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor-General, and present a letter which I have from his 
Lordship to yoiix address” 


This letter was not without its anticipated effect. 
Metcalfe was right when he believed that Runjeet 
had been led astray by the instillation of some false¬ 
hood with which the men by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded had poisoned his understanding. He had 
1mm told that Metcalfe was on his way to Ctihul; 
aj a that the British Mission had not been despatch ^.l 
primal ily and exclusively to his Court, but merely 
in i meted to pay him a passing visit. But this lie 
was soon exploded; and Runjeet again began to re¬ 
gard the Mission with complacency. An answer was 
promptly returned to Metcalfe's letter; and it con- 
tained an eager invitation to the meeting proposed 
by the British Envoy: 


2 >„,; M’ion off. Xotcjro* 11..Hi Bunged Singh to Mr. Mr [calf, 
... CC/ ; Vi jfarr Nt'can Icmum-wd-dmi on flw of Sqpfamfatr* 

[After compliments.] “Ill an auspicious and happy mo- 
, your friendly letter, most agreeable to my mclinam 
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every letter of which refreshed my eye, reached mo, and gave 
splendor to the unity and concord (subsisting between us). That 
which ia written by your friendly pen respecting what has 
happened from the illustrious arrival of Lord Lake in Lids 
country up to your arrival, in order to confirm and improve 
the relations of intimate sincere friendship, which hy tiro 
blessing of God have been so firmly established, and so mani¬ 
festly displayed as to be known to all, collectively and indivi¬ 
dually; and the intimation which you give of your intention 
to visit me, and make me happy by the communications en¬ 
trusted to you by the Right Honorable the Governor-General, 
have given me thousand-fold pleasure and joy. 

“ My desire to see you cannot be postponed from this day 
tdl to-morrow, and my inclination i.-: impatient of delay, but in 
consequence of the season, and state of my constitution, I have 
this day taken medicine. To-morrow, therefore, at three o’clock 
m the afternoon, bring pleasure to your friend’s house. Hu- 
kcun Uzeessoodeen will arrive with you at that hour and conduct 
you.” 

Oh tlie 19th of September, Metcalfe visited the 
Rajah, and, in the presence of the principal Sikh 
councillors, opened the discussion by accusing the Ra¬ 
jah of encouraging unjust and unworthy suspicions. 
This was denied. Evasive explanations of the offen¬ 
sive letter were given. And after a conversation con¬ 
ducted on both sides with the utmost good humor, 
it was determined that the propositions of the British 
Government should be received, when the Sikhs had 
ueld a council oi slate to determine upon their plan 
of operations. But this was manifestly reversing 
Li order oi things, So when subsequently a depu¬ 
tation waited on Metcalfe, to explain that the Sikhs 
^ -mid. not determine upon the course they were to 




pursue until t&ey were informed, of the nature of the 
propositions to bo made to them, the British Envoy 
acknowledged the cogency of the assertion, and de¬ 
clared that he was willing on tlic following day to 
deliver the important message with which he was 
charged by his employers. It appeared to Metcalfe, 
indeed, that it was no longer desirable to keep 
Runject in ignorance of the real objects of his 
mission; for the mind of the restless Sikh might be 
diverted by thoughts of the Anti-Gallican alliance 
from other objects on which it was not expedient 
that he should dwell. 

So on the afternoon of the 22nn of September, 
Metcalfe went unattended to Runjeet’s residence, 
and there found the Sikh ruler surrounded by his 
principal councillors of state. " I opened the con¬ 
ference,” wrote Metcalfe, reporting all its circum¬ 
stances to the Supreme Government, “by stating 
t’at the friendship which had happily existed be¬ 
tween the Rajah and the British Government, had 
induced the Right Honorable the Governor-General 
to depute me to communicate some important intel- 
Kgence, in which the Maha-rajah’s interests were 
materially concerned. I then mentioned that his 
Lordship had received authentic advices that the 
Er l-ih.1i, who were endeavoring to establish them- 
selvc. in Persia, had formed the design of invading 
i_h.se countries, and of seizing Cabul and the Pun¬ 
jab.that Ids Lordship’s first care was to give 

warning to the states which this intelligence con¬ 
cerned—that feeling the interests of the British 
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Government and those of tlie Rajah to be the same, 
his Lordship had commissioned me to negotiate 
with the Rajah arrangements for the extirpation of 
the common enemy, and had appointed another 
gentleman to be Envoy to Cahnl for similar pur¬ 
poses with respect to that country, who would in 
a short time, until the Rajah’s permission, pass 
through this country on Ms way to the place of his 
destination. I added, that these measures had been 
adopted by the Government in the purest spirit of 
frieudship, and that it was evident that the interests 
of all the states in this quarter required that they 
should unite their powers in defence of then.’ do¬ 
minions and for the destruction of the enemy’s 
armies. 

“ At the conclusion of this introduction,” con¬ 
tinues the young Envoy, “the Rajah and all present 
following him, made an exclamation of admiration 
at the friendly conduct of the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General in making this communication, 
and expressed without hesitation a ready concur¬ 
rence in his Lordship’s plans. The Rajah asked, 
how far the British army would advance to meet 
the Erench, and what force would be sent ? I re¬ 
plied, that these questions -would depend upon subse¬ 
quent arrangements; but that it was our practice to 
seek onr enemy, and that no doubt the Government 
would send an army beyond C&bu]. TViih respect 
to the amount of the force, I observed, that would, 
necessarily depend upon circumstances, hut that 
such a force would of course ho sent as would ho 
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amply sufficient to destroy the foe. He asked if 
troops were ready to advance, and when the French 
might he expected? I said that the moment at 
which the enemy might "be expected could not at 
present be ascertained—that it might he sooner or 
later—but that there was no doubt of the design, 
and that it behoved wise governments to be pre¬ 
pared to counteract it; and that oil- troops always 
are, and always would he, ready to advance 

“ After expressing in animated terms his desire to 
co-operate with the British arms, his sense of the 
friendly motives which had led to the communi¬ 
cations from the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General, his approbation of the plan of attacking 
the enemy before they could reach Cabul, and his 
satisfaction at the prospect of a close alliance with 
the British Government, which had long, he said, 
been the wish of Ids heart, now spoke in a whisper 
to Misr Prebdial (one of his councillors), who, in 
consequence, carried aside all the persons present 
except the Rajah, Kurreem Singh, Iriaum-ood-decn, 
and myself. Whilst the gentlemen apart were deli¬ 
berating in a whisper, the Rajah continued to con¬ 
verse with me, sometimes on subjects connected 
with the objects of my previous communication, and 
sometimes on general topics. He started the idea 
that the Ring of Cabul might throw himself in the 
arms of the French, and asked what would be done 
in that case ? I said, in that ease we must attack 
the King of Cabul a. well as the French ; but that 
it was improbable that he would be so blind to his 
own interests \ for that the French invariably sub- 








jected and oppressed those who joined them; plun¬ 
dered and laid waste their country, and overthrew 
the Government. In the course of this conversation 
I endeavored, in conformity to the instructions of 
the Supreme Government,' to alarm the Rajah for 
the safety of his territories, and at the same time to 
give him confidence in our protection. 

“ The Rajah asked if all was right with Ilolkar ? 
I said, 'Yes;* and that since the peace with him 
made in this country, he had continued on the 
most friendly terms with the British Government. 
‘ But,’ replied the Rajah, ‘ he is a determined rascal 
(pucka hirmmzadah), and no trust can be reposed in 
him.’ I answered, that when we were at war with 


him, we used to call him a great rascal; but as wc 
were now at peace, we always spoke of him with the 
respect due to a friendly chief. The Rajah men¬ 
tioned, that when in this country, Ilolkar prohibited 
his troops from plundering as long as Lord Lake’s 
army was near to him, but let them loose on the 
country as soon as his Lordship had commenced his 
return to the British dominions, 

"Whenthe deliberations of the whispering council 
v ore concluded, the result was conveyed by Misr 
1 rebdial to the Rajah s cars, and the Rajah delivered 
some order to him in, the same manner; after which 
h asr Brebdial addressed me in a long speech, the 
substance of which was, that the Rajah concurred in 
everything that I had communicated, and pnrticu- 
r rly desired to have the closest connexion with tin* 
British Government; hut that the business not 
being of slight consideration, but of the highest mi- 
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portance, it was necessary to proceed with delibera¬ 
tion—accordingly, that the question would be fully 
discussed by the Rajali with those present, and that 
the result of their deliberations on that and other 
subjects should be communicated to me on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. The Rajah said the same; and 
having enjoined profound secresy to all present, put 
an end to the conference.” 

The morrow came, and with the morrow a new 
light dawned upon the subject. To the Sikh coun¬ 
cillors it did not appear, upon consideration of the 
whole matter, that they had much to apprehend from 
the rumored incursion of the French. The danger 
was at most something remote and conjectural. 
They hardly could bring themselves to believe that 
the counteraction of foreign influence in the countries 
of Central Asia was the real object of the Mission to 
Runj net's Court. And if it were, they argued among 
themselves, tlio alliance which the British Govern¬ 
ment sought was mainly for its own advantage. 
Why then should not the treaty at the same time 
embrace objects more nearly and palpably advanta¬ 
geous to the Sikhs themselves? It was Eunjeet 
Singh's earnest desire, at this time, to obtain from the 
British Government a recognition of his sovereignty 
over rill the Sikh States on both sides of the Sutley 
mid it was now intimated to Metcalfe that the Rajah 
suggested the expediency of including this and other 
provisions 111 the contemplated treaty. To all of u; 



on the part of the Government which he r< 


!l fhiarautee 
represented 
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—that tlic alliance against the Trench was the fwst 
ioint to be arranged, and that the rest would be left 
lor future consideration. But this was not a view 
of the case which the Sikh councillors were inclined 
to take. The interview, therefore, was not a satis¬ 
factory one; and nothing was settled except—the 
last resource of inconclusivencss— that the views 
of Hunjeet Singh should be reduced to writing, and 
considered by the British Envoy. 

I cannot follow in detail all the consultations— 
many of them mere profitless repetitions of inconclu¬ 
sive discussions—which day by day Metcalfe reported 
to the Supreme Government. The difficulties with 
which the yo • diplomatist contended were many 
and. great. He soon perceived that in Hunjeet Singh 
he had to deal with a man inordinately ambitious 
himself, and out of measure suspicious of tlic ambi¬ 
tious designs of others. Untainted by any objects 
of aggression as was this Mission to Lahore, it must 
be admitted that Hunjeet?s suspicions were not 
wholly without foundation. He had seen, within 
the space of a few years, the fairest provinces of Hin- 
dostan subjected to the yoke of tlic conquering 
Her in ghee. If he had extended his dominions, our 
extension of territory had been far greater; and there 
was sufficient, at least in the antecedents of British 
conquest, to make him fearful of his independence, 
when he saw 7 our battalions already approaching the 
banks of tlie Sutlej, and our diplomatists, the sure 
forerunners of our armies, beginning to spread 
Uietnselves over all tlie countries of Central Asia. 

Lt Is not strange, therefore, that one, by nature sus- 



uuxjeet’s suspicions. 
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pk-iotts in tlie extreme, and \vrongIit upon by evil 
councillors and treaciicrous adherents, should ha\ c 
regarded the advance of the British Mission with 
distrust. Brom the very first his suspicions had 
b I'oken out into acts of open discourtesy. He had for¬ 
bidden, as I have before said, ail intercourse between 
the two tamps. Supplies had been refused to the 
Mission. The native bankers were afraid to hash 
Metcalfe’s bills. Eamjeet’s spies were continually in 
the British camp. The camp had been pitched on 
ground selected by Bimject in the bed of a dry river, 
ori whose hanks the Sikh sentries were incessantly 
posted. Our messengers had been intercepted ; our 
letters had been opened; and Metcalfe had excused 
1 ! ini self to Government for submitting i o many indi g- 
nitiea which he protended not to observe. He had 
certain great ends to accomplish, and he would not 
he arrested or turned aside by any obstructions but 
those of the greatest national import and significance. 

But that which most embarrassed MctcaKe at this 
time was the unscrupulous course of territorial 
aggrandisement which Bunieet was determined on 
pursuing hi the face of the British Mission. It was 
obviously Im intention to turn to account what he 
hoped would he considered the implied sanction of 
the British Government to bis conquests on the 
f. oat-hem bank of the Sutlej. The suddenness of bh 
movements bullied all diplomacy, and prevented all 
remonstrance. Thu 3 on the 25th of September, jnsl 
us the negotiations ’appeared to be in a favorable 
mate, Bunjeei suddenly, without intimation to the 
British Envoy, and without consulting his Minis- 



tors, broke up bis camp at Kussoor, and prepared 
to cross tlic Sutlej.* The primary object of the 
movement was the capture of the fortress and sur¬ 
rounding territory of Ihireed-kote—a tract of coun¬ 
try in the domain of the Rajah of Put tea lab., one 
of the chief of the group of his Gis-Sutlej Slates-;t 
l.'ut it was openly boasted in camp that the expedition 
was designed to accomplish the subjugation of the 

v, bole of the country lying between the Sutlej and 
the J umna - And there were those who said that, 
this accomplished, some hostile movements agaiust 
the British would certainly ensue. % 

Polio wing the Sikh camp at a convenient interval 
of time, Metcalfe, on the 28th of September, again 
met Runjeet Singh. The interview was held on an 
island in the river. The confidential servants of the 
Rajah were present; and the manner of Runjeet 
himself was courteous, and conciliatory. But then-' 
seemed to be a hopeless gulf between the two nego- 


* Reporting this to 0 0 ^ • vnroent, 
Met cal IP 1 y-toIo: U I was disposed to 
augur well from the spirit of this 
conference 1 * awl great traa my sur¬ 
prise oa rising this morning to 11 .nil 
that Die Raj alt's army was moving 
Usceesffoodeeu at the in "taut came to 
me autl taid that be had 1; jcu sent 
by the Rajah to inform roe that ho 
v ... about to march to tin. river 
iheaR, and to Truest that I would 
march loo* I answerer.! that I eouid 
not uiareh to-day; but that I would 
follow the Il&jah as . ■ on na l could* I 

expre f‘ed my nurpmc a! the T? ynh's 
moving in mkleiil} and without giving 
ine any ptevioua mltum 1 ion, and l dr 
id red [q kiv v what were tin 1. ih * 
intentions, where lie was going, and 
whether he would cross the river ctr 
nut. Uzee^wdeoa could give bicno 


gatig fae tory in far vm\ lion, I the re * >. >re 
desired him to bring mo an answer on 
these points from bis master, saying, 
that until I should obtain the informa¬ 
tion required, I could not say whetfu r 
it would bo proper f r me to accom¬ 
pany tli e K aj al t or l* — \ d fr ■ J tt - - 
caljk to Mr. Etlfittmsiwruii Camp Kwsoor. 
Scptembir 23, l$QS.j 
| Furoed-kote wa^bov ever fit lit!# 
time iu the possession of raWl* who 
paid non-venue to the P&tealfch Undid*. 

t Mo! cake reported, mmg oilier 
ihimrt* that thorn was “ .v at n 
foot • i the effect that tin Itajal. uf 
Bhurtpore had applied to Kmij. ' u# 
aid a :ahi>t the hostile design* « the 
UritMi, that big applkat'm In been 
hoe.ked by Is'dkar, and tbiu Run ■ ct 
Eingh had p greed to co-operate lot 
the dtfence oi Bimrtpore." 
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tiating parties, which it was impossible to bridge 
over. Metcalfe still asserted that he came for 
nothing but a defensive alliance against the French. 
‘ If the French invade your territory,” he said, “you 
iril! profit greatly by the alliance. If they do not, 
you will not suffer by it.” Reduced to this simple 
formula, the case was a convincing one; and Run- 
jeet at first seemed to he staggered by it. But lie 
clamored for the sanction of the British Government 
to the extension of his sovereignty over all the Sikh 
territories; and was eager also to introduce into the 
treaty a clause, pledging ns not to interfere for the 
prevention of any hostilities that lie might be pleased 
to carry on in the direction of Cabul. Such was 
i he unvarying tenor of his discourse; and every new 
meeting only served to convince Metcalfe of the 
difficulty ot persuading the Rajah to abandon a 
design which lay so very near to his heart.* 

In the mean while, Metcalfe’s letters, despatched 
with unfailing punctuality, and admirably lucid 
in all their details, were exciting much grave re- 
fleetion in the Council Chamber of Calcutta. The 


Summing up the whole state of 
_h nfier the bp&e of another 

m^ixK Mcteilfh wrote to the Supreme 
Gnvoirmu-nt : « It appears tom* tlmt 
he wishes merely to here u treaty of 
P spalu li frientl hip with tb ISriiH. 
Uuwrument to l* maintained j if ' 
w ith Jiis Jieirs and # 
that m u ItidfSferent to the prompt i 
aUuinee against tho dt J- riS ^ tll0 
I'Yam h, as tiio danger h not near nor 
parceiitihlo to him—that to that aUl- 
anrv gcnoruily, hovrever, 3 Jmc. r.o 
objection, although ho wishes to njciko 
kid uproement to it the meant v: ob- 


tauung cances&kms from tlio British 
Government ; but at the Earns time ha 
does not view without mu^ness tho 
prvgrcsg tho measures m oon- 
teruplrifccm, nhd tho {)i©babilhy of the 

intjudLietion uf Qr|ij*h agents in hj s 

io" tetwwn luiwj&F 

a alsa,- 
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seeming determination of liunjeet to extend Ids con¬ 
quests on the southern bank of the Sutlej, excited 
in Lord Minto a very strong desire to arrest by force 
of arms the progress of the ambitious Sikh. The 
first minute which he wrote upon the subject, hinted 
at the expediency of instructing Metcalfe to intimate 
to Eunjoet Singh, that if, pending negotiations, any 
advance Were made towards our frontier, or if any 
interruption were at any time given to the Cab til 
Mission, it would he considered as a declaration of 
waiv :: But lie was a statesman of a calm and dis¬ 
passionate nature, and he recorded at the same time, 
that these were only Ins first hasty reflections, and 
that he would, ( * in the course of the day, collect 
more deliberately such thoughts on the general 
question as might appear worthy to he communi¬ 
cated ” to Iris colleagues, and to the Envoy in iimi- 
jeet's camp. And tlic result of ihese subsequent 
deliberations, aided by a memorandum draw n up by 
Mr. Edmonstone was, that Metcalfe was instructed 
not to follow any course that would precipitate his 
abrupt departure from Eutijcot’s camp, but to pro¬ 
tract his negotiations, and to avoid, if possible, such 
a rupture us would incite Kunjeet to assume an 
attitude of open hostility.t These instructions Met- 

no* . Ls>rd Ocutbcr to protract than nr tolerate the treaty. 

llccordn.’] I ;W-l the force oi the observation? 

1*1 do not thick,'* wrote Lord contained in Mr EdraotJatono's note 
Minto, ** that we should lie justified, concert hag the etSfet.-; which is like! v„ 
^p oint of policy, in breaking at pro- or rather cort.dc, to tc produced cut 
Mem with Kunjeet Singh. The point the mind of Kunjc .t Singh by the 
<■0 Aim at iti our present transactions immediate close oi Mr. .MoUmiKV . mis- 
h.!.+V le Lahore appears to skill; and I should think it n d viable, 

that we should kc-. p our solves as therefore, not to ftdont t ,:u mi'amirc, 

I '"i a * VWYt he done withe a rupture. Mr. Metcalfe should r rnrtijolarjy 
m Ebcnud qd this principle rather wkh mstruetod not to hasten ike 
VOJj, I* ^ 



calfc had anticipated. The course laid down for him 
•was that which Ms own judgment suggested, and 
already he liad entered upon it. 

Having thus resolved to gain, time and to amuse 
Runjeet, wlulst they were maturing their plan of 
ultimate operations, and waiting to see what might 
he written down in the ever-fertile Chapter ot Acci¬ 
dents, our statesmen at Calcutta began to take 
larger views of the whole question, and to consider 
whether it would he expedient to yield to the solici¬ 
tations of the Rajah, or to maintain the independence 
of the Sikh chiefs on our side of the Sutlej. Lord 
Min’ • at once determined that the question was one 
which he was justified in decidiug upon the grounds 
of immediate policy, rather than upon, any abstract 
principles; and after weighing the consequences of 
the adoption of either course—each being beset with 
its own peculiar difficulties—he resolved that the 
intei':.'is of the British Government demanded tii ii 
the aggressiveness of Runjeet Singh should be 
stemmed, and that the lesser chiefs between the 
SuMcj and .1 timnri should be supported. But this 
object was not to be gained by mere passive resist¬ 
ance. " A con sequence of our refusing our assent 
to Ilunjeet’s proposal,” wrote Lord Min to, "must 
1 m the necessity of our affording open and imme¬ 
diate protection to the Sikhs, and employing a niili- 
n ry force for that purpose. For to declare hat we 

Up ■ n for v/liiH f lit: ivas origirmlV Efivti-sfaf.' b mi lira point of hit 
flcapUUMl lor Ms th cto arc m-'fT cpcr&tWta r enr tin' 

win :■ : Mifiia atmettv, It tvLIS m Butlej *”—Mcmgtanda of Loro 
id , if (fonrrr, trr fmjy.nl Mwk*] 

iluiut until Sfiotfh Inl given tts 
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do not consent to tlie proposed conquests, and at the 
same time to look on whilst they are achieved, s a 
contradiction calculated alike to ah mate the Sikn> 
and to provoke the enmity ol Runjeet bingh. J nat 
wo should advance/’ he added, “ a body of troops to 
the Sutlej, and take part in that river in concert and 
connexion with the principal Sikh chiefs, I should 
not thi nk in itself a disadvantage;, but in cur present 
circumstances the reverse/ 7 * The Governor-General 
did not conceal from himself that this measure 
mh§ht precipitate an open collision with Runjceh 
but he was prepared to abide the result. 

In the mean while, Rimject Singh, having taken 
possession of Fureedhote, was dragging the British 
i bon hither and thither, still evidently desirous 
that its presence should seem to sand ion lus ag¬ 
gressive proceedings until Mctcalle demanded that 
the Raj ah should name some fitting place where 
the Mission might remain encamped until Eupjcet 
had completed Ms operations, and was m a position 
again to give Ininself unmterruptodly to die pending 
negotiations. After much further discussion leading 
to no result, and some wild propositions at which 
3 letcalfe only laughed, f it aviis agreed that the 

* MS Mmmaniu efhbrd Mfcfo. the Uttar should be htdd in pitvn’ifitii 

f Ami™ iAlmx vis a propc-ion rm-d by tbo r&titlw : on of th*‘ 
to the cfSteb that Metcalfe should ve- forme*! U w as with rucrcuue loon.' 
turn to Calcutta, talking with hirn of those oonfeix'iicus fun ‘h. vi'Uhol 

of bo Sikh chiefs as KuujeeCfl V/akad October) that Hctedje wrote font tho 
to nsmtx anti S nidi the negotiations confusi m produced by the czgmtom* 
at the IVBll ncT- Tbia Metcallc uf eight Sikn wwtigira to declare 
tTPuted ns a « humorous proposal their flife&me tvas almost an 
Amiib, toebeire imlfrnlity the Sikhs “ I 1 x?k you r be :-n l ‘ L - cenu om ;g 
% as that two treaties should In.' drawn assem bia^o no i , , ■ 

eight am tadw;^ w by ul! ai*swr 

one according to odf owu—that tS ie«wi« 1 4,n * t!T * x 11 twucuhr 
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THE MISSION TO LAHORE. 

British Mission should halt at Gongrona, a place 
between, the Sutlej and the Jumna, about twenty 
miles south-east from Loodhianali, until Runjeet 
had done his work. The Sikh army was now 
moving upon Umballah, and thus bringing itself 
into dangerous proximity to our own frontier-station 
of Kumal.* 

A lull in the move strenuous activities of the 
Mission enabled C-barles Metcalfe not only to take 
a comprehensive survey of past transactions, to 
clear up in bis letters to Government any uncer¬ 
tainties or obscurities which lib previous communi¬ 
cations might have presented, and to draw up elabo¬ 
rate reports on the character of Pamjeet Sinjfh and 
the resources of his country,f but also to devote 
some time to his private correspondence. In the 
middle of November he had received the distressing 
intelligence of the death of his aunt Richardson, to 
wi 10 m he was. deeply attached. Some letters writ ten 
K, him. at this time to his afflicted uncle, and to his 




frop one — the Ministers being all 
to display before their maste r 
v!n ir KC'id lit tho cruise* their skill uml 
ac.tl’Miose; md the picture will com- 
plotolj r^toient the conference 
Avhirjia v r -is preceded by n prosen t of p 
horse from the linjnh's stable. 1 hero 
was little argument on cither side. 
The subject had : r dUi- 

eussed* and nothing now remained to 
be a a id.” 

* At oik of the conferences be¬ 
tween Motealfc apt] the Sikh Mr' 
ters? x the latkr had been aiked whether 
h< r f >1 i a sdcred th vt Jv um:vl I h• 1-::iged tr> 

the British Government. 

t There in an amusing passage in 
one uf fhcFo reports rplrdi , to Kim 
joe to appreciation of t rtiLhry, arid th- 


uicriv:.-’ by which he contrived to 
eernpe his ordnance together, is The 
Kajall's attachment to gum,” wrote 
Metcalfe to Government, “and hm 
opinion of their weight, are l Lh . o 
drv a, iat he will never miss ,,u op- 
P* 1 ’ 111 i ty of obtai nlug a gun. If he 
^ ,IV ^ there ia rt gun In any fort* 
*! e cannot rest until he ims taken thu 
tort to get at Lhc gun, or until the pmu 
has been u up to him to save, the 
° k ' - immediately Ob mounts V' - 
gim rom the wail and drug* it after 
turn ii; an addition to his, field train. 
, boftstftl to me - Arp, that lie i.^.t 
n .. ,a the EnttealaU B i V n him 

a line gnu, with* the Rajah wished 
to rescue for 20,000 rupc- eU 
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“dear mid now, alas! only aunt,” Mrs. Monson,* 
express the strength of his grief. He was eager at first 
to know, whether his “ dear dear aunt in her illness 
ever thought of him ? With her mind,” he added, 
“ occupied by thoughts of her children and her be¬ 
loved sisters, I cannot expect that she did.” Hut 
all thoughts of his own sorrows passed away as he 
dwelt on the sufferings of the husband and sister, 
and prayed that they might he comforted and sus¬ 
tained by Him, who alone has power to wipe away 
all tears from our eyes. “ May the Ruler of all 
things,” he wrote to his uncle, “ give you patience 
and fortitude to support you under the heavy 
pressure. * And now, Lord, what is my hope 1 , truly 
my hope is even iu thee. In the midst of life we arc 
in death. Of whom may we seek succour but of 
thee, 0 Lord ? Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours.’ ”f 

Whilst Metcalfe, thus halting at Gongrona, was 
dividing his thoughts between his public business 
and his private sorrows, Runjeet was extending bis 
dominion over the more helpless of .lie Cis-Suilej 
chiefs. Many of them, unequal to resistance, ac¬ 
knowledged that they were his subjects, that they 
held then' possessions only by virtue of his grant, 
and contributed their guns to the Rajah’s collec¬ 
tion; whilst others obtained temporary immunity for 

* Mrs. lUdnirdsou and tic- I foil. f AV semher, iSQBj Cum;* G'mgrma.— 

Mrs, Morifc'otij then widow of Colonel In this Idler Mdralffe says: ,:; If my 
Mon son. of vdioui Cimrles Metcalfe minslon diould, eoon erw!, which 
-hit], {l he v. iia always an affectionate possible, X shall endeavor lo join you 
undo iirtd ho i friend to mo/ 1 tv ere xi Hsu tin to 9 l 1 a.ro your sallies." 
si&ii-rt of Lady Metcalfe. 



themselves by aiding liim in these acts of spoliation.* 
But he still had time to think of the British 3 Lis si on, 
wrote courteous letters to Metcalfe, “evinced a desire 
to be friendly and conciliatory;”+ and was sincerely 
desirous to protect the Mission against any incon¬ 
venience that might result from the turbulent cha¬ 
racter of the people surrounding their camp. % Before 
the end of November, the restless chief had sent back 
Iris infantry and his guns to G ongrona, and purposed, 
a ff or a friendly interviewwith the Rajah of Puttealah. 
to make his way to Umritsur and Lahore, and there 
to rest himself in the lap of pleasure after the 
fatigues of war and the anxieties of public business. 


v “Including,” wrote Metcalfe to 
G v v ernm ; t; “ th ds l chiefs who have 
.attended him in this expedition, his 
sovereignty Ima been completely ac¬ 
knowledged by nil the bikh chiefs 
with two esc^ptlonu 11 —ithe Rajah of 
Putteutah and Thantb or, 
t 4 * Ecing infirmcd that Gongrona 
wa not a pleasant situation, he wrote 
to iLiL'/ 1 aiitl Metcalfe, iu the most 
civil manner, to request that I would 
move to another place, which was 
rw ertained to be better ; but finding 
Gongrona suffleiently agreeable, I did 
not think it necessary to move.” 

V ** U 1m opened," wrote Metcalfe, 
u t- : taking the air one evening 

1 \v :u tired upon from a village by 
mid' she. This tmini circtinist&nco 
w ii:' r»: per Led to the It&jah and nine;- 
niflcd. In consequence, lie gave orders 
to th'o ctnnmc -dvrs of bis infantry and 
gun. , on detaching them from Shu- 
babul i n their n \um to tho i' , i!niab, 
to attend me, and wrote to rue to 
desire that I would rau&u tbeui to 
plunder an I destroy any villas J.uvt 
hfid behaved in di^iv pretful ut a 

nor. After tlmnVin.t htu* for Ida kimh 
lit ■ > 1 reqaeste i him to forgive a built 

jvhkdi had proceeded from jaadver- 
ten (jy iuid the dividedhat.-of the coun¬ 
try,” Thisiiuimmc In? ihrenco, how¬ 


ever. had not at first the desired result. 
In a subsequent hi tier Metcalfe wrote; 
s< The It nj ah’s infantry and guns have 
been at this place for some days. its 
they were sent by the Rajah for the 
avow col purpose of destroying certain 

villages which bad been represented 

to him as having behaved in a disre¬ 
spectful manner to me, I endeavored 
to prevent: their advance, but did not 
succeed, as Kumra Singh, the po^- 
bc.v or of the Lents of Gongrorta, had a 
Strong interest in persuading them to 
conic on. On their arrival 1 bad some 
difficulty in preventing their attack¬ 
ing the villages. The communders in¬ 
formed me that they had positive 
orders to plunder the village*, and 
put to death the- inhabitant?, I saw 
their instructions under tho Seal of 
li u ! ije. t bin gti givirg ord ■ t j for el i c 5 r 
guidance, and even lay mg down the 
plan g| Attack, nod giving intelligence 
of Lhc fierce that they might expect 
to bw opposed to them. lortunaudy. 
the Knjfih had written other in trnc- 
t ^ desiring them to obey my unkr^ 
winch nav .: enabled 11m by positive 
cutnmimdH and written iojulu 1 lions hi 
re-iumu the»u until the result ,,f ]uv 
juUreuen to th Rajah may lie 
known/ 





SOLUTIONS or TIIE EEITISTi GOTEENMENT. 



It was at this time that Metcalfe learnt tlic results 
of the deliberations 'which had been held in Calcutta 
at the close of the preceding month. The Chief 
Secretary communicated to him that Lord Minto had 
determined to resist Runjeet’s efforts to Bubjngate 
the Cis-Sutlej States, and that henceforth these 
petty principalities were to lie under British pro¬ 
tection. The letter which announced this impor¬ 
tant intelligence was followed by a communication 
to the same effect to Runjeet himself, sent through 
the Delhi Resident, couched in the ordinary lan¬ 
guage of diplomatic flattery, but sufficiently unmis- 
tukeable in its import and decided in its tone. The 
ambitious Sikh was now called upon to arrest his 
career of conquest hi the country between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, and to surrender the places which 
be bad recently wrested from the petty chiefs. But 
Metcalfe, still anxious to achieve the objects of his 
mission withoutviolcuce, and be ieving that Rnujeet 
was already on his way [jack to the capita!,, deter¬ 
mined to delay the communication of the Governo:-- 
General’s resolution, in the hope that the Rajah'* 
withdrawal from the scene of his recent conquests 
might appear rather a spontaneous act upon his pan 
than one forced upon biin by the implied menaces 
of the. British Government.* The uncertainty and 


J* V r. Jtf. f'saljc jJ/r* c\. 

** 27 1 ts&b,— il When i received 

your Instruction a of Uio BHt of Oe> 
JobtT, l had * very reason to expect 

tho instant of Hunjeet Sini'h 

to Labor: from Ida wn commuuica- 
t; lapts to me* well na from general 
' I ‘if i ion and uctu al appea ranct-?, J Lu 
infantry *md ^.uus, which generally 


fariB his advanced guard, were en¬ 
camped hi this place, whidi is w itL »;i 
a wrued noaii li from iho Sutlej n *I 
thtt UajaiiliimselfwaiiRghllT ympped 
with iho aeetuiug and nvow«il in ton- 
turn, oi mh %i ‘ . I iidi r tin**? dr 

vi-'LStoi c- . it appoaiiced to me umt if 
, ' mi- 51 • t- 1 : CV"T 

Uk: hndc-j ^1111 his army, ami 
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the impulsiveness, which marked Runjeet’s, conduct, 
rendered Metcalfe, however, sceptical of the real 
intentions of the Rajah; and doubting whether he 
would return immediately to his capital, he wrote to 
him that lie desired an interview at Eesroo, which 
on the road to Umritsur. The request was 
readily granted, but before the appointed time Run- 
jeet had once more changed his resolution. He was 
tired of business. He was eager again to enjoy the 
delights of the wine -cup and the Zenana. He had 
exchanged turbans as a token of amity with the 
Rajah of Puttealah; and he had now little else to 
do. ^o lie wrote to Metcalfe proposing a meeting 
on the Sutlej. But before the British Envoy had 
reached the banks of the river, Kunjeet had again 
changed his mind, and was moving in hot haste on 
1! e wings of love to Umritsur. His confidential 
physician-minister, Uzeezoodecn, was left behind to 
invite Metcalfe to follow him; and on the 10th of 
December the British Mission arrived at the holy 
city.* 


Lb troops from all positions menacing 
ti> the safet y and indepomkrncc of the 
obk-ft vrhorn it k the mention of 
G * Hframpti i to protect, one of the 
roost Important objects of my i ri , 
structfons would l. obtained willml 
any immediate interrupt km of ami- 
Cable negotiation, and time would be 
kdiroKl for the execution of the or- 
ti \Bgemcntg tiesiitied for llie defv<icc 
of this country * 


cuscs for not be-Lag at Ivesroo ; and 
proposing a meeting on the Sat kg. 
Before I reached that river he had 
coiltiime-i hie march with surprising 
rap idity to Um ri t <• u r> vv J» re h e am v\ ,1 
almost unattended in two or three 
days. He leflUzcczoodven to invito 
mo to folkw him b Grnritsur, IGui- 
jert Stogh, hi everything that hr mi- 
dertak. j, la ho patient i but the 



* Mr. MmcaJ/e lv Mr. 

Di(tmUr 1 !, J 80$.— 11 On the U nit, 
Uunjcct &rogh eent Pic a poliu- kdter, 
i sGunuing mo that In v> »uld be at 

E, :<jo to rue on tliu hit of this 
air 11th On the day fixed I nreived 
akMvffrorn him ccr skimg his ex- 
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The delay had not been without its uses. The 
instructions despatched to Metcalfe by the Supreme 
Government at the end of October* and the letter to 
ltunjeet Singh sent through the Delhi Resident, had 
been of a more peremptory and decided charact er than 
Lord Minto upon further consideration considered it 
expedient to confirm. The letter to the Rajah had 
now been modified into a communication loss me¬ 
nacing in tone, and containing a less undisguised, 
exposition of the intentions of tlic British Govern¬ 
ment. And when Mr. Edmonstone forwarded a 
copy of it to Metcalfe, he wrote a private letter 
explaining to him Lord Minto’ s wishes regarding 
the future conduct of his negotiations: 

MR. EDMONSTONE TO MR. METCALFE. 

“ Calcutta, November 7, ISOS. 

“ Mr DEAR Sir,— Mr. Scton may perhaps have transmitted 
to you an English copy of a letter to ltunjeet Singh, and have 
led you to expect instructions corresponding with the tenor of 
it. Further consideration, however, has suggested a change in 
some part of the proposed system of proceeding, and occasioned 
an alteration of the letter. I send you a copy in its amended 
form. Your instructions will follow speedily, and the letter 
itself. You will see that it is wished you should remain; and 
I will state in very few words what is intended. Government 
is satistied that Runjeet Singh will never be the cordial friend 
of the British Government; an engagement with him for co¬ 
operation would he mere waste paper. IIis character, r m luct. 
and views are such as to render it for our interest that his 
government were subverted. But we shall do nothing to pro¬ 
mote that object. Jt would hardly be justifiable to do v*; at 
tiie same time, it is desirable not to be embarrassed with eu- 
gflgemints which might compel us to assist him against interna! 



rebeUion, Our object must be at present to remain ns tree as 
possible without breaking with Rimjcch It is not* therefore* 
desirable to accelerate the negotiation. The longer it is kept in 
.suspense the better; and on the plea of awaiting the result of 
your report to Government that he has withdrawn his army, 
ill .claimed any interruption to the Cabnl Mission, and treated 
you as an accredited Minister of a great State ought to be 
reated, you can properly and plausibly suspend the conclusion 
of engagements. Though I apprehend from your despatch 
No. 2{K just received, that you may have gone too far under 
you - former instructions to admh of this course. 

;t Troops will be sent to the frontier as was at first announced 
in the letter to Runjeet; but k is now thought best to suspend 
any notification to him of this arrangement, so you are to know 
n r ■ tliing of these matters. 

11 As it may be of Importance that you should know the 
general outline of the intended proceedings as soon as possible, 

■ ■uite tins hurried letter, which will answer the purpose until 
ill, instructions can be completed, 

li l remain 3 with great regard and esteem* 

££ Y ours most sincerely, 

u B, EmfOKSTOKE ” 

On the eyoninsf of his arrival-at Umiitsmg Met- 
calfc, taking w ith, liim the Governor-General’s letter, 
visited RutijoeL Singh* But the Rajah was In no 
■, rood tor business. He was in the midst of a riotous 
career of seii^mdulgmee, instead of attending to 
the affair*- ol State which had called the British 
Envoy to his presence* he sent for his danoin: ;- 2 irls; 
a:id soon afterwards, the wonted strong drinks were 
h woduced. In vain did Metcalfe call the attention 
of the llajah to the business on which he had come; 
iu fain did he speak of the Govern nt^raTs letter 
of which ho was the bearer, Ihmjeet was willing to 






CONDUCT OF KUNJDET SINGH, 


receive the letter, but he was not prepared to read it. 
“Theevening was devoted to mirth and pleasure.” 
Tiie Rajah was in a genial humor—full ol' cordiality 
towards his English visitor; familiar in manner, 
friendly in speech. Metcalfe, with right diplomatic 
address, entered into the spirit of the scene, within 
the limits of becoming hilarity ; and w hen he took 
hia departure, it was obvious to him that the Rajah 
and his friends were “ incapacitated for business.”* 
But Eimjcet Singh, drinking and revelling with the 
unopened letter of the Governor-General beside him, 
was as a man singing and dancing upon a loaded 
mine. "Whether he had any suspicion of its actual 
contents, and was disinclined to mar the pleasurable 
excitement of the life to which h, had now tempo¬ 
rarily abandoned himself, content to live a the 
rapture of the present moment, and to lull all cor¬ 
roding anxieties to rest, can be only matter of con¬ 
jecture. But the morrow passed away, and still 
Metcalfe heard nothing of the effects of the letter. 
So he wrote the Rajah a note under his own band, 
of which the following is a translation; a not 
giving no uncertain sound, but clearly and doeiriv 
stating the stage' ;o which the discussion had j „• 
been brought, and tlic dangers which stared the 
Sikh in the face: 


tranmiticil by Mr. Metcalfe to the }> ijah of Lahoro on 
VUk December, ISOS, 

”1 duly commurucaLd to the Right Honoi.ible the Go- 
vi rno i> G eneiTil the piopoait 1 ar \ bruir-; i c fo v m u i d by th > ? AI* \ h . • 
Tttiah respecting the country between the Sutlej and Jinn in, 
RUti fully explained all liie views of the AtaWraj h on tl 

* Mr* AJck ^/c i& Mr, Edmofutonc, December 1 i, 1SBS, 



point. I Lave now received his Lordship's commands to state 
"his sentiments in reply* 

t ■ His Lordship has learned with great surprise and concern 
that the Malm-rajah aims at the subjection of chiefs who have 
long been considered under the protection of the power ruling 
in the north of Hindost&n, and is more especially astonished to 
find that the Malm-rajah requires the assent of the British 
Government to the execution of this design* 

“By the issue of a war with the MahrattaSj the British 
Government became possessed of the power and rights for¬ 
merly exercised by that nation m the north of II in dost an. 

iVfc that time the Media-raj ah had no claim on the country 
between the Sutlej and Jumna. In an early period of that 
contest a communication was received from the Mat i-rajah by 
the late Lord Lake, which proposed to fix the Sutlej as the 
boundary between the British Government and bis; which is 
u clear proof that the Mnha-rajali in those days was well aware 
^ at the country in. question was dependent on the power para¬ 
mount in the north of ] Iindostan. 

14 &ncc the British Government has come into this situation, 
it has relieved the chiefs between the Sutlej and Jumna from 
> ributOj and that degree of subserviency which they were used 
t > pay to the Mahrattas, and lias allowed them to carry on 
their ov a concerns without intcrference or control. But this 


rahty on the pmt oi the British Government was meant for 
benefit of tlmfl© chiefs, not for their injury. It was never 
L.i that the forbearance of the British Government should 
bo taKan advant. ; ■ oJ by another power to oppress and subju¬ 
gate those Whom the BritWx Government wished to protect and 
relievo. 


*’ In reply, therefore, to the Alaha-roj&h’s requisition, it is 
],:r- declared that the British Government cannot consent 
that these chiefs should ho subjugated by thcMaha^jah, or any 
.yjicr power; and it .* hereby announced that those chiefi, 
according to c-labbbl<od custom, arc, and will remain, under the 
protection of the British Government. 


LETTER TO EtINJELT. 

“ Exclusive of these consideration?, which are sufficient to 
demonstrate the just principles by which the determination of 
the British Government is swayed, there are circumstances in 
the conduct of the Mali a-rajah in bringing forward his proposal, 
which would, in any case, make it impossible to comply with it. 

:i The British Government sent an Envoy to the Maha-rajali 
to give him information of a great danger, and to offer the 
assistance of the British Government to repel It, and made cer¬ 
tain propositions to the Maha-rajah, which were particularly 
calculated to promote his interests. Tim Maha-rajab, for reasons 
which are not discernible, did not receive these propositions 
with the same confidence and cordiality with which they were 
made, but in reply brought forward a demand for the assent of 
the British Government to the subjugation of chiefs connected 
with it, and made a compliance with that demand the condition 
of his assent to the friendly propositions of the Governor- 
General. It would be unworthy of the dignity of the Briihh 
Government to comply with any demand so brought forward, 

14 Besides this, the Maha-rajah, instead of making a reference 
to the British Government on this subject, and waiting Ira 
*cply, proceeded to execute his intention ‘ suhjugating the 
chiefs, and taking the country which were the objects of the 
reference, thus apparently endeavoring to secure his object 
whether the reply should be favorable or not, 

u kn making the reference, the Maharajah showed that he well 
knew that without the consent of ihc British Government he 
had no right to invade the country between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna, for if tins had not been the case, there would not have 
been any necessity to make the reference, it was, therefore, 
peculiarly inconsistent with the respect due to the British 
Government, and an improper return for the friendly confi¬ 
dence which that Government had reposed in the Maha-rejah, 
to proceed to se ; ze the object of his requisition without so much 
ns waiting for a reply. 

u 1 his is quite contrary to tho established practice amongst, 
states, which requires that when one power makes a rdervac-j 
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to another it should iwait the result of that reference* Tins 
•principle is so clear, and according to the rules of common 
respect so indispensable, that it is surprising that the Maha-rryah 
should not have attended to if, I Jiave repeatedly endeavored 
to impress it on the Jlaha-raj all's mind,, but without success, 
li Moreover* the Mah:-rajah proceeded to execute his plans 
without giving any notice to me, and although he earned Iris 
arms close to the confines of the British territories, never made 
ar y candid communication to me of lib designs, hut sometimes 
even assigned a di'-vrent intention from that which afterwards 
appeared. 

In addition :o these chcumsfances, the Maha-rajaVs behr- 
viouj o wards me, the representative of the British Government, 
was in other points neither consistent with, the respect due to a 
ii londly state. The Maha-rajah will find in his own breast an 
explanation of this observation, and his recollection will point 
a .0 facts which have caused it* It is unnecessary in this 
p VC to particularise them; suffice it to Bay flint they consti¬ 
tuted a violation of the rules established for the intercourse 
between states, 

“ Under ah these circumstances, even if the Malia-rajaVs 
demand had been in it If unexceptionable, it would have been 
impossible to comply with it. 

‘ 1 am directed by the Jtight lion, the Governor-General to 
I , -i against the invasion of the country between the Sutlej 
!h Jumna, In the name of the British Government; and 
Jurtlier, to declare that the Britieh Government Cannot acknow- 
any right ±n the Ahdm-raj th to any territories that he mu} r 
kilim possession i t situated between the Sutlej and the 
diiTiina since the first reference of this questi >n to the British 
Government, 

w Moreover, the Govern OT-Gcr. ml fh ^ himself authorised to 
. -pret, and entertains no doubt, that the Maharajah will restore 
nil the places that ho ]u% taken j osgegmon of riaeo that period 
t* the fijiTM posse' ?or , and will coniine hie army to the rHit 
I onic of the butlej, mnec he can have no object In lmimbininr 
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it oTi the left bank, except to overawe end subjugate tue cbj 
situated between that rivet and the Junma, who are now d- 
dared to be under the protection oi the British Government. 

4 4 Xu expressin g these sentiments* I am directed to inform 
the Maha-mjah that tit British Government is desirous of main¬ 
taining the most amicable relations with his tooveminent* and 
wishes that the friendship subsisting between the two states 
may daily improve and increase. The British Government 
desires no country fur itself It lias enough* and v only am¬ 
bition is to improve the territories which it possesses, audio 
promote the happiness of its subjects* It wishes to live to 
amifv with, all mankind* It cannot consent to the subjugation 
of chiefs who arc closely connected with it T and have claims on 
it for protection* At the same time, it entertains die most 
friendly designs toward the Maha-rajah, with whom, notwith¬ 
standing the just causes of complaint which the Maha-rajafc s 
conduct has idfbrdvd, it i? anxious to cuk vatc the relations oi 
in Li mate and cordial friendship. 

“I trust that the Malm-fljri* will duly appreciate the friendly 
sentiments of the Right Horn the Guvemoi‘-G«neml, a d meet 
them with reciprocal cordiality and contuloncc* so as to give 
an a:,uraticc the.I for lb- future die rights and privileges of the 
representative of the British Government shall be respected 
according to the established usag 1 ' between states* and that the 
intercourse between the two Governments shall be carried on 
in the spirit of mutual confidence and friendship*' 


Of this unmlstnk:alde communication MetcalfeV 
■ onftdonri il n nvdioc w is tho bearer, i t was s;ooa 
apparent that tli _ contents of the Governor-General s 
letter were utterly unknown to the Rajah, who on 
perusing the Envoy’s note seemed to stagger imdi 
it, ers though under the influence of a u sudden 
shock / 5 But it was a shock or a salutary nature* 
It seemed to sober him* I£e spoke of iho conuno- 







^cation more humbly and more reasonably than, 
udging by bis foregone behaviour, there was any 
ground to expect. He appeared sensible of the 
impropriety of his conduct towards the Mission, and 
believed, or pretended to believe, that the determina¬ 
tion of the British Government had been forced 
upon it by Iris want of courtesy towards its repre¬ 
sentative, rather than by his bearing towards the 
petty states. And he indulged the hope that a more 
favorable reply to his demands would speedily be 
despatched to his Court. 

The following day was fixed upon tor an iiiterv iew 
with the British Envoy, but it brought, after the old 
fashion, only excuses for delay. The Rajah had 
determined to proceed at once to Lahore, and he 
invited Metcalfe to accompany him. It was evi¬ 
dent ly Runject’s o! ject to gain time. Other thoughts 
were distracting his mind. There were dangers and 
difficulties bristling at his own door. He bad hoped 
for a little while in the arms of Ms favorite mistress 
to forget all of royalty except its sensual delights. 
But that which was to have been to him only a 
source of refreshment and repose, became the excit¬ 
ing cause of unexpected trouble and alarm. His 
favorite was a IL^sulinanee d: ncing-girl. It may 
haw been in tbo plenitude of her Mahomcdan zeal— 
or it may have been in the more wantonness of 
pow t— that either by force or persuasion, she had 
recently converted a Hindoo to the faith of Islam, 
or at least swbji eted him to its external ritualities. 
The act, from w hatever feeling it may have resulted, 
thr'ev Umritsur into a ferment of excitement. The 
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shops of the holy city were closed. The priests >f 
the great temple issued their manifestoes, and for¬ 
bade the people, under a ban of excommunication, 
to open them and return to their wonted business. 
The houses of the Hussulmanee dancing-girls—in 
expiation of the offences of one of their tribe—-verb 
plundered by the outraged Hindoos. There was a 
great strife between the Temporal and the Spiritual 
power; and the former was worsted in the encounter. 
So Runjeet was fain to withdraw himself from the 
scene of turmoil, and to make his escape to Lahore. ■ 

And thither 'Metcalfe speedily followed him. But 
the change of scene did net induce a change ol con¬ 
duct. llunjeet still maintained a cautious silence, 
and “ found fresh excuses for delaying liis answer to 
the demands that had been made upon him” by the 
British Government. At length, on the 17th of .De¬ 
cember, just as the Envoy was writing a letter, 
peremptorily calling upon the Rajah to declare his 
intentions without longer delay, a message of invita¬ 
tion came from the Sikh, and Metcalfe proceeded 
to his presence. But even then the old reserve was 
upon him. E unjeet appeared * area orn and thought¬ 
ful, and little inclined to address himself to affairs 
of State. His troubles had followed him from TJm- 
ritsur to Lahore. The Hindoos were thronging 
round the walls of his palace, and sitting dhurn-t at 
his gates.f lie was ready, therefore, with more 
excuses, and eager for more delay. He told Metcalf** 

* Mr. .Cl tculf* to Ain. KAmmU »•. e.utinjr wvl prayer ni. h re..* >' f 
ftfeembei w, igDg, — an expression kind of i>- 

t To nit o dhkrnu 3 * is to sit in cursth 
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tliat ^ his attention had been much engaged by the 
disturbances at Cmi ltsur and Lahore; that he had 
had to lismiss Ills chiefs and followers to their homes; 
that several of those with whom he was in the habit 
of consulting were absent, and that, to say the truth, 
after four months’ campaigning he felt an inclina¬ 
tion for some rest.”* And all that Metcalfe, pressing' 
him sorely, could extract from him was the old pro¬ 
mise that lie would see him, and mate ** a full eom- 
mumcation on the following day.” 

13 ut with the new day, after the old fashion, came 
new excuses, llimjeet’s Ministers had tried to re¬ 
concile Metcalfe to the eccentricities of their chief; 
but the English gentleman had answered with be¬ 
coming firmness that, although the eccentricities 
v ere sufficiently apparent, he could not admit that 
they furnished any justification for his conduct. In 
vain they pleaded that Itunjeet had never been 
habituated to control—that flushed with continual 
success he: had ever regarded himself, and himscll 
alone, as the arbiter of his conduct—that he was a 
man of a headstrong and ungovernable nature, and 
\ list some allowances ought to he made for him* 
Aletcalfe was not to ho driven iV xi the position he 
had tala n up. The buainr in hand, he said, was 
an affair between two states, and no considerations 
of persona! character should be admitted in jtisfih- 
eation of cctuIuol which violated the rights and 
lowered the dignity of the Government which he 
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represented/ 1 ' And he desired the Sikh Minister to 
inform his master that he was surprised at the re¬ 
peated excuses ho had received, and impafient of 
1 LU'ther delay. But in spite of this, on the following 
morning, llunjoet’s confidential advisers again a«° 
peared before Metcalfe as the bearers of farther ex¬ 
cuses, and to request one more day’s delay. Everv- 
t!n ’ n S> tliey announced, was in train for thee on elusion 
<!| the business, and now, at last, procrastination was 
at an end.f There was, indeed, no longer a pretext 
tor evasion; and so, on the morning of the 20th of 
_ tcomber, the long-delayed conference appeared to 
re on the point of accomplishment. But instead of 
muting the hajah himself, Metcalfe met only*a Ijo-jp 
assembly of has councillors. There was a long .,nd 
mi minted, hut an unsatisfactory debate. The young 






English statesman had a host of antagonists, hut ho 
was more than a match for them all. He told the 
Sikh chiefs that the plan which the British Govern¬ 
ment purposed to pursue was conceived in a friendly 
spirit, and to he prosecuted in a friendly manner; 
hut that the determination which had been an¬ 
nounced was fixed and irrevocable, and that it were 
well that this should be under stood by their mas ter.* 
The object of this preliminary conference was 
plainly to sound Metcalfe. But the councillors re¬ 
tired carrying with them nothing that was likely to 
soothe the apprehensions of their chief. And when, 
at last, on the following day, the British Envoy met 
Eunjeet himself, all that the wily Sikh could do was 
to repeat oft-refuted arguments, and to put unprofit- 
:> 1 dc questions. The Rajah asked why we called upon 
him to -withdraw from the left bank of the Sutlej— 
why no demanded ihal he should restore the places 
1 - had already captured r And Metcalfe answered 
plainly and firmly, with undeniable logic, that the 
British Government intended to take those princi- 


* " I Vl as preyed/’ wrote Metcalfe, 
"to -ay distinctly ■whether the dti- 
nnuidd of the J Iritiah Govern mini t w ere 
meant to he made amicably or nui. l 
replied that that question wai cn- 
surerod by so many cireuinatiutoei 
that I wondered it could be pm. Why, 

1 ashed, was I bore? Why bad the 
Goviiri 1 r • ti. inral mid re u I si friendly 
Liter U » ih lij-jaU? Why bud l 
id veil In a low? turpi aunt ory note? 
Why had the Mumt rajah eyprcsstJ 
Id i satisfaction at the contents of 
these ci>m muni cations, and observed 
that friendly remonstrances could nor 
be produced without rygiird f Of 
course I : ild tb© demand* ibafc I hnd 
presented /ere xnn& with friendly 


intiutions. In, order to prevent the 
i Histrucltoa that might be assumed 
that my consent would be obtained 
to xi prot racted discussion of the re¬ 
spective rights of the British Govern- 
nu-tit and tho Rajah of Lahore to 
political supremacy in the country 
between the Jumna mid ih Sutlej, 
:md to convince alt present that it 
voidd be In vuin to aj dtnte that ques- 
■ l0u f 1 declared decidedly that with 
respect to the dvin and s' ibat 1 had 
madv r must persist in thorn, and 
t^dd ant relax in any degree: that 
the orders of my Government were 
finch and that I would not e xorcise 
any diaoretiouL’ 
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polities under its protection—and how could tliev be 
protected when the Rajah threatened them, with his 
armies, or had absolutely brought them under his 
rule ? But still a decisive answer was not to be 
elicited. In general terms the Envoy was told that 
an arrangement would be made honorable to both na¬ 
tions ; but Metcalfe saw plainly that no arrangement 
was likely to be made without an appeal to arms. 

A crisis, indeed, was now fast approaching. It 
1lf,H been seen that the British Government had an¬ 
nounced to Metcalfe its intention of moving forward 
a body of troops to take post upon the Sutlej. This 
announcement had not yet been made to Runjeet; 
but the time for a full revelation of our intentions 
seemed now to have arrived. It was doubtful, indeed, 
whether rumors of the threatened movement had 
not already reached the Sikh ruler, for he was col¬ 
lecting troops, seemingly in anticipation of a coming 
struggle, it appeared expedient, therefore, to Hot- 
calfe to warn the military authorities of the proba¬ 
bility of resistance being offered to the demands of 
the British Government. So lie wrote the following 
Jotter to the Commandor-in-Chief, setting forth the 
grounds on which he based his belief in the likelihood 
of a speedy collision :* 


“ To Excellency Lieutenant-General George Hewitt, 
Ck>mman<kr-in-Cku$\ jv. 

41 Labor*, Dectiiubor 3, 1803, 

l ’Sul * * * * It is known toyour ExcelleiKv that tho suliju- 
^tu n of the country between the Sutlej mi tl«* Jumi :, is* thu 


r * V i : conini - MQirieot of I he letter 
if omitted, ns it iiw-nJni only ji reri- 


tat ion of forts with vrttleH the muLr 
itu'rvaily ng^n&lutttL 
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favorite object of the Rajah's ambition. His pride U i.o much 
concerned in maintaining that object, that I have no hesitation in 
offering it aa my opinion that nothing but a conviction oi 
the absolute impossibility of disputing the point with us with 
the smallest hope of success would induce him to assent to our 
demands, 

“ it must be supposed that that conviction is impressed on his 
mind, and it is difficult to conceive that lie would be so rash as 
to encounter the perils of & contest with the British power. 

Several consideration?, however, exist, in my opinion, to 
oppose the conclusion that he certainly will not offer resistance 
to our projected arrangements. His rooted jealousies will lead 
him to smpetfc that the arrangements whi.cl 1 Government has 
now resolved to adopt arc only preliminary to a more extensive 
dcvign of conquest in the Punjab, and he may think it not 
more dangerous to be overcome in a struggle, than to submit 
i tly to the result, inevitable, perhaps, in his view of the in- 
c/ ng cm nision of our influence, He may he induced, by 
Ids ideas of honor, to suppose that it will be more creditable 
to be reduced by a war with a superior power than to yield his 
i avurite object without a struggle, Iifs knowledge of the mode- 
rat; , of the British Government towards a fallen enemy may 
vh.Mnisi) in his riglit ilu \lUiniate dangers of a con 1 est; and ti cc; - 
in"u degree of confidence which he reposes in his fortune, and a 
\j(\aA in the Infallibility cf predestination, may afford some 
encoumgoment to his cl n d mind tu incur the hazard of a wav. 

“ The <\ el ay \v 1 1 j el i !.u still makes dor a not a ppc ar to me to 
ail rd any certain indication of his disposition; because, although 
he might intend to assent ultimately to out demands, he would 
naturally wish to try the effects of procrastination and negotia- 
3 u>n; and although he might be determined to resist them, he 
v -uld still wish to gain time, 

51 l understand, however, that ho Lva kriifM orders u- collect 
, ioops; and under the circmnstance of hia delaying to make any 
eatitifactoiy reply to our requisitions, this >tep a imaccouipun*. d 
h\ uy oxp-uistion, moot bear •■•ny hivotable interprets i* 





d, it appears to me to bo offensive, and I shall think 
If authorised to require an account ot It. Even this mea 
ic, however, may proceed more from fear and suspicion than 
u'om a determination to oppose us. 

u With reference to all the considerations stated in this 
despatch, T think it my duty to submit to your Excellency^ 
notice my opinion that actual circumstances do not afford 
sufficient ground to entertain a confident expectation that 
Runjeet Singh will assent, without opposition, to the arrange¬ 
ments which Government has determined to adopt 

u I shall transmit to your Excellency the earliest intelligence 
of any decisive turn that may take place in the Kigali's conduct. 

11 1 have not yet announced to him the resolution adopted by 
Government to advance a detachment towards the Sutlej; but 
1 propose to make that communication this day, and perhaps 
the result of it will enable mo to offer to your Excellency some 
more certain information. 

14 I have the honor to bc f with great respect, 

(( Your Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 

“ a T. Metcalfe/' 

Having despatched this letter, Metcalfe's next 
care was to intimate distinctly and decisively to 
Eunject Singh that the British Government pur¬ 
posed, without further delay , to advance a military 
force to 11re banks of the Sutlej. The game was now 
nearly played out* On the 22nd of December the 
British Envoy and the Sikh Rajah were again face 
to face* The communication was made* Rmipx 
bdd his itcendant chiefs to consider of 1 lie matter; 
and 3 undt r the influence of setf-control such us he 
rarely exercised, fell into friendly conversation whh 
Ike English g<; ntlemam Several question* were 
r 4ed concerning tlx British detachment—whu ( 
would be its strength ?—whore it would be posted—- 
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wither at Loodliiauali, or w]iat other place ? 
all of this Metcalfe answered, that the details of 
movement were'matters of future consideration. ± 
hint from the consulting chiefs here drew the Rajah 
aside. A brief conversation between them ensued. 
Then Runjeet, having ordered TJzeezoodeen to state 
his opinions to the British Envoy, loft the room, 
mounted his horse, and with what appeared to 
Metcalfe “ surprising levity,” began prancing about 
the court-yard of his residence.* There was good 
reason afterwards to think that this was less an 
indication of levity than of the strong feeling which 
was working within him. 

'Whilst Runjeet was caracolling about the court¬ 
yard, TJzeezoodeen delivered his master’s message. 
It was not a conciliatory one ; and it was not given 
in a conciliatory manner. The Rajah, he said, had 
flattered himself that the intercourse between the 
two states would be conducive to his welfare; but 


* Metcalf^s worde are “ On a hint 
from the p:irty aatde, the Rajah with* 
r’rou to jdn them; and alter a con¬ 
sultation, Ant them to me with a 
menage, and proceeded Jiimatif with 
e urj-risiijglevity to mount his horse 
and praih about the t ourt-yar I of 
Ins resident;,’. 1 ’ 1 am the more par- 
ilmlnr in giving the ex ant words of 
the writer, inasmuch at- th.it this story 
hut* been various! v tiarnuod, ami has 
obtained, p rbaps n wider I’urjvncy 
than any other inckh .. M teijfe4 
life. Tiie current version of the 1 lory 
is tliic, which X find hi a h ading' art He 
of the Tir t ncwepupt-r, written in 
pceemhor, 1639 ; 1 \v Urn those tern 
were propounded to him, Runj^t, 
after a short ami futile attempt i> 
overbear the British AmbatAidor. 
rushed out o f urn apart- .-nt m. ele¬ 


vated sunimep-room, hi which the 
conference had taken place, and in kts 
incredibly short space of tin o, bir 
Charles Metcalfe saw him on horse¬ 
back f at the head of his immediate 
suite, galloping in the most furious 
r 11 an n or o ver the pi a in below. \Vh c 1 1 
he had thus digested his spleen he re- 
turned, mvl after telling the Envoy 
tbat he ai vay? took this extritpr- 
OLiictry nnodyne under extreme vejta- 
exp” - --. .j bin determination to 

submit itnplu itly to the requiromeiits 
° [ RrcRh tiovemiuciit." This 
story is so much more striking and 
picLureaqtie than that which T have 
g=ven in the text, that l have been 
naf];, borry to substitute the home- 

vii f h j J'UVC found in 
M u ruffe s own handwritinsr. writ mu 
outhed^ftwuwi 



i tills, in reply to a friendly application, lie 


y .rived a message of so extraordinary a nature, 
be did not know wliat to make of it. What 
ts the use, it was asked, of a small post on the 
Sutlej ? — surely such a demonstration would not 
deter the French from advancing. To this Metcalfe 
replied, that all idea of deterring the Trench was 
out of the question—-that he had made certain dis¬ 
tinct propositions to tlio Rajah, and that he called 
for au answer equally distinct. The decided tone in 
which lie spoke was not without its effect on the 
Sikh councillors. Runjcet Iliad by this time dis¬ 
mounted and seated himself in another chamber, 
where Uzeezoodcen and his associates waited upon 
him with Metcalfe’s message. "What passed there 
can only be conjectured. The consultation was a 
long one; and when the Ministers returned, then 1 
bearing was strangely altered. They spoke now 
with an affable manner, and in a softened tone. 
They said that the plan of advancing a British de¬ 
tachment to the banks of the Sutlej would not he 
opposed by the Rajah, if it were done in concert 
with him, and in a friendly manner. The answer 
was, that if the requisitions of the British Govern¬ 
ment, from which the Envoy would on no account 
recede, were complied with, everything would be 
done in a friendly manner. Again the councillors 
sought the Kajali; and again, after a protracted 
consultation, they returned to the room where Met 
wilfe was quietly r waiting them. The answer t'ney 
brought hack was -novo satisfactory than he could 
have anticipated even in his most sAnguine mo- 
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meats, The Raj till, they said, was confide! 
friendly distentions, and agreed to all our niv 
“And so,” wrote Metcalfe, “ the demands tn 
had presented, respecting which I had not been a,, 
for a fortnight to procure the least answer, were 
now treated as if they were mere tildes with which 
there was not the smallest difficulty in complying.” 

but those ware mere idle words—-vague generalities 
3 neanin g nothing. On the same evening a deputation 
waited on Metcalfe to inform him that the proposal 
to advance troops to the Sutlej was so extraordinary, 
that the Rajah could not give any definite answer 
to the requisitions of the British Government until 
lie had consulted with his chiefs; that he therefore 
purposed to proceed on the following day to Urn- 
ritsur; and that lie requested the British Envoy to 
follow him there. At this, Metcalfe, wontedly so 
u bil in his outward demeanor, fired up with be- 
ooming indignation. He thought, with the prophet 
oi old, that he “did well to he angry.” lie de¬ 
nounced the conduct of the Rajah a-, mere trickery 
1e gain time— trickery often repeated and now well 
u derstood. He declared that snob conduct was 
d- wespectfui in the extreme to the British Govern- 
;w-nf ; that il the Rajah determined to march, in 
f‘w ididst of the negotiation, he could not control 
1 1 i mbut that against such a proceeding he ear¬ 
nestly and, indignantly protested. 

Ur remonstrance was not without its effect. The 
prcdpilai • movement to Umriisur was abandoned; 
and tl e negotiations were resumed, But there was 
still the old system of chicanery at work_ still the 
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old excuses and tlie old delays. Foiled in Ills at¬ 
tempts either to overbear or over-reach Metcalfe in 
oral discussion, Rimjcct now resorted to epistolary 
communication. First of all be attempted a com¬ 
promise ; but the young English statesman was re¬ 
solute to submit to no half-measures. He called 
for the fulfilment of the requisitions of the British 
Gover nmen t without stint or reservation; and his 
unshaken firmness ere long achieved the desired 
victory. Little by little, Rmnjeet, not without fresh 
displays of procrastination and evasion, yielded to 
the demands of the British Envoy. Ho saw that 
the announcement of the intended advance of a 
British detachment was not an empty menace. 
■Metcalfe, it has been seen, was in communication 
wish the Commander-in-Chief, whose head-quarter:, 
wore in Saharunpore; and under instructions front 
bis Excellency, a detachment bad been ordered for 
service on the banks of the Sutlej. This detach mem 
was placed under the command of the attest man iu 
the army that could have been nominated for the 
performance of such, a duly. It was placed under 
the command of Colonel David Ochterlony. Early 
in January it was ordered to advance. 

The first sendee to lie performed by this force was 
the expulsion of the Sikh troops from Umbullah, 
where a considerable bodj, had been for some tin 
posted. Bui the Tujah promised h wu kdraw his 
men to his own side of the river, and desired Met¬ 
calfe to consider it as done. But Performance, in 
this ease as in others, lagged far behind Promise; 
and Mete tile, weary uf all this falsehood and fraud. 
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came to tlie determination that the time liad come 
for his departure from. Ilimjeet’s Court, if the state 
of the military preparations on the frontier seemed 
to warrant so decided a step. But it was now the 
policy of both parties to temporise, Eunjeet was 
collecting troops, and eager to gain time. General 
Hewitt was making his (.lispositions, and eager also 
to gain time. IVIetcalfe was recommended to tern- 
pome; and by delay the war was averted. Awed 
by the resolute bearing of his antagonists, the Sikh 
began slowly and reluctantly to fulfil the conditions 
demanded by the British Government. On the 6th 
of January, one of Runjeet’s chiefs was despatched 
to Umballalito recall the troops posted there, and to 
make restitution of the place to its rightful owner. 

In consequence of this, negotiations were resumed 
at Umritsur, to which place the Court and the 
’.Mission quietly proceeded in the middle of January. 
I*resuming on what he had done in the way of eon- 
cession, Runjeet demanded that now a treaty of 
general amity should be concluded. But Metcalfe 
pointed out that other conditions were yet to be 
fulfilled ; Mint if Umballah were restored, Kbeir and 
fWeed-hote were not; and that he demanded the 
ce- mu of all the territory acquired since the arrival 
of the Mission, It. would take long to tell how 
I!ueject promised and broke his promises; and how 
from day to day the restitution of these places was 
delayed; how the Sikh ■■ontmued to demand a 
treaty, and how the British Envoy called for the 
fulfilment of the conditions necessary to the attain¬ 
ment of what he sought. The month of January 
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away; and the month of February passed 
away. Military preparations i . both sides were ad¬ 
vancing ; but still Metcalfe remained at Runjeet's 
Court—still the negotiations appeared every morning 
to he approaching a favorable issue, and still every 
evening it was clear that these appearances had 
been most delusive.* 

It was whilst affairs were in this state that an in¬ 
cident occurred which awakened Runjeet to a sense 
of the danger which he would incur by a collision 
with the British troops. At the end of February, 
the annual festival of ihe Mohurnim was celebrated 
by the Mahomedan sepoys of Metcalfe’s escort. It 
is the custom of the followers of tho .Prophet 
spend upon this great occasion considerable stuns^ 
money on the construction and decoration of gigan 1 
oars, called Tazeeahs, which are paraded about 1 
several days in a noisy, obtrusive manner, to the 
great delight of all true Mahomedans, who pride 
themselves upon the grandeur of the eeremon., and 
are little disposed to be stinted in then’ demonstra¬ 
tions. Now the Mussulman sepoys of Metcalfe’s 
escort, according to the custom of tlieir sect, made a 




jTasscd 


Among other complaints that 
JfiMijeet made* wujone to tin* effect 
Uiiii Mel life treated him like n Ja- 
goerdur (or pensioner). u He (Eun- 
t observed (to tliifooKoodeeti) nn 
ni . v that when he made any pre- 
l^ah I replied that l had no am ho* 
Tn y * when t brought forward my 
ow n proposals, 1 issued my commands 
Ul ]um ^ authoritatively m if he w r 
ml y & Jageer:JtLr. w —'♦ Couth. rim ’’ 
Metcalfe, “the efforts which 7 
5 made to con. itiate tin 
' considering the patience and 


forbparfttice which l liavo irxereised 
trom hr^t to last in my communica¬ 
tions with him--considering that 1 
have been barely Acquitted hy mytiwn 
Gpyerrmutnt of the fault of carrying 
moderation to a disgraceful length-- 
and considering, moreover, that the 
late proceedingif a; d A Court have 
put my p-itier.ee to a severer trial 
than it b.ad ever Ik IV* re undergone, I 
did not expect Uii* charge from the 
Rajub,”—fj/r. Ahtcaljc to Mr. Fd 
fr,oja?toflv, January 4, IS09^3 
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Tazeeali at the appointed time, and paraded it about, 
with the usual ceremonies, in the neighbourhood cl 
the Mission camp. Tor three or four days this 
went on without interruption; and then Metcalfe 
was informed that die display of the Tazeoah gave 
great offence to the priests of the great temple* of 
TJmritsur. Had he known this before, he would 
have prohibited the celebration uf the festival, how¬ 
ever unpopular the prohibition might have been to 
all the Mahomedans in his camp. As it was—as the 
ceremonies were now nearly over—he contented liim- 
;.elf with giving orders that they should be performed 
V r tlm future in the most noiseless and unobtrusive 
' mner, and that the Tazeeali should not he any 
ll ,rc paraded about in public. All this was done in 
ll ;ert with Runjeet Singh, who condemned the 
gotry of the priests; and it was hoped that m 
nvfl cor. < quenoea would arise from this periodical 
display ol’ Mahomedan zeal. “I did everything that 
cmdi! be done,” said Metcalfe, reporting the circum¬ 
stances to Government, “to pr vent any offence 
being taken, except destroying the Tazeeah itself. 
r fhat could not be done without exciting great indig¬ 
nation among the .* I aliomedans j and I had a right 
n.. evpeet that viiiiln the precincts of the British 
camp my attendants would be protected by the Go- 
v c m merit in tht free exercise of their religion.” 

Mill) art her !■* prevent 1 be possibility of a collision, 
it was agreed between Metcalfe and Jtuujeet. that 
the former should restrain the sepoys from goieg 
ato the town, and the latter should prevent tic; 
t)le from entering the Mission camp. The 
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English gentleman performeu lbs part of the com¬ 
pact ; the Sikh ruler did not. On the morning of the 
:25th of Pebruary a party ol religious fanatic?*- hah- 
soldiers, half-devotees — known as Akulis, marched 
out of the town, with drums beating and colors 
Hying, followed by a surging rabble, intent upon 
the plunder of the British Mission* As they ncaixd 
our camp, the escort, headed by Captain lopliam, 
was drawn up in trout of it, whilst ifetcalls sent 
out some persons to parley with the excited Sikhs. 
Still, however, they continued to advance in the 
same menacing attitude, and presently opened a 
brisk lire on the British camp- ft took immediate 


effect* Our men were dropping in the ranks. There 
was now no time to lie lost. Popham proposed that 
he should advance upon bis assailants; and with 
Metcalfe's sanction lie attacked them. The move* 
incut was a spirited and a successful one. 

Sikhs were soon flying in e-■□fusion, and seeking 


shelter under the walls of the town. 

Tho disturbance was i urmodialoly I enow ti to 1> u 

j e et, w ho r o do out to tl 1 C 13 ri tis 1 1 c u i ip, and e x ei t e c \ 

I uuiself l o quel I t he tumult* ^Jut all bis ondea \ * a * 
could not quiet the fanatics. A party of Akalw 
again assembled and mard ed out of the town, 
threatening another attack on the Mission* During 


the rest of the day, and all through the. night, < bey 
continued in force upon the pfein; so Huiycet sent 
* ai a body of his own troops to protect the Iklxsh 
earnp from further outrage* On the following day 
it was remove.’. to a greater distance Irani the town, 
where it remained unphmdcred and unmolested, 
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whilst the ceremonies of the Mohurrum were pro¬ 
secuted to the end in the quiet manner originally 
intended. 

The blood that was shed upon this occasion was 
not shed ill vain, Ttunjeet, who had before seen 
our sepoys in the exercise of mimic war, now saw 
them in. the stem realities of action. He learnt, 
for the first time, what was their temper — what 
was their steadiness, what tlieir discipline in actual 
warfare. This little handful of British soldiers had 
united a vastly superior body of Sikhs ; and Himjeet 
began to ask liimseli' how, if the people of Hindustan, 
drilled in the English fashion, could do such things, 
the English themselves must light; and how if 
would fare with him, if he were to meet many 
thousands of them on the hanks of the Sutlej, sup¬ 
ported by their far-reaching guns. 

So, although this disturbance of course afforded a 
pretext for some further evasions and delays, Kim- 
jeet, beset by obstinate doubts and painful sol f- 
tquestionings, soon came to llio conclusion that a 
war vit.li the Eerin ghees was an event not much to 
he desired. But still it was not in the nature of the 
man to proceed to the performance of his past pro¬ 
mises in a phtiu, shuightforwnrd maimer. The old 
shifts, however, could not serve him much longer. 
Our military preparations were advancing; and al¬ 
ready oui- attitude was an imposing one. Ochtor- 
lony had taken post on the a'uflej, nnd liad issued a 
proclamation, declaring all the Sikh states upon the 
left bank of the river to be under British protection.* 

* Tv..- pffttdn"uattars bears February «j f j 809 , 
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A strong body of troops, under General St. Lcger, 
was ready to move forward to bis support. X Di¬ 
vas it only his confidence in those military prepa¬ 
rations which, at this time, impelled Metcalfe to 
assume a bolder tone in all his negotiations. The 
great object for which he had been despatched to 
Lahore had now ceased to exist. The whirligig of 
Time had rendered an anti-G allium alliance with 
the rulers of the Punjab a matter of small concern 
to the Britisli-Indian Government. It little mat¬ 
tered now whether Uunjeet were our enemy or our 
friend. Prom the path of the British Envoy this 
change in the state of our European polities cleared 
away a jungle of difficulties and perplexities. He had 
now only to support the dignity of the great nation 
which lie represented; and he was not slow to re¬ 
commend the most decided measures, even to the 
extreme one of the invasion of the Punjab. It was 
with no small delight that he flung behind him ilw 
thought of all further compromises and concessions, 
and prepared to give the signal for the immediate 
commencement of war. 


These altered c?roitd tances were 
duly nimomicpd to Ruajeftt* Writing:, 
fiUo«ttiiu, ntly > a letter 1 f wnpiiuH- 
Uhil Metcalfe said: lS Immediately 
after I laid the honor of receiving 
your despatch of the 23rd of January, 
\ informed Rvmjeut Singh, at a con- 
ftrence which I had with him* that 1 
had boon, instructed ti> intimate to 
hhu that authentic intelligence had 
rjvc-u received of tho French having 
r; d repeated defeats m Europe 
hia Majesty's armies and tho, 
ot l\n allies * and of their being in 
embarrassments* which would render 
VOL. I. 


impracticable the pri ’ sedition of those 
hostile projects tixAinst this country, 
against which it wn* the object of 
my mission to provide-—that, conse¬ 
quently, there wa« no necessity for 
Ihi conchisicii of 11:■ - 1 ' treaty which I 
had formerly proposed* or fur uuy 
specific engagements bet wan the two 
states* who wore already bound by 
the relations id auiity and friendship.:* 
The announcement ha t not much 
effect upon Runjcet. Mctcat'v wns 
obliged to acknowledge that * l the 
jiajnh did not express the di -appoint 
menl which ho had expected, 1 ' 
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But awed by the proximity of an event which 
must have overwhelmed him in disaster and disgrace, 
and for ever checked his career of ambition, Bunjeet 
was now fulfilling slowly and reluctantly the behests 
of the British Government. In the early part of 
March, Kheir w; restored to its legitimate owners ; 
and now the restitution of Fureed-kote alone re¬ 
mained. A series of incidents of the most trivial 
character delayed the accomplishment of this; but 
it was plain to Metcalfe that the Rajah really de¬ 
signed to fulfil his promise, though he was thwarted 
bv the trickery or the contumacy of those who, 
perhaps, desired to embroil him in a war with the 
British. In January he had talked vaunt in gly of 
discussing the restitution of Fureed-kote with his 
chiefs, at the head of his army on the banks of the 
Sutlej. But be was now, in March, again abandon¬ 
ing himself to pleasure, and rather suffering by his 
remissness, than really designing or desiring, the de¬ 
lays which obstructed the fulfilment of his promise. 

From this pleasant forgetfulness Metcalfe mused 
him by a missive, which flashed the sunlight: into 
bis sleeping face. “ The Maha-rajali,’ 1 he wrote to 
him mi the 20t.li of March, “is revelling in delight 
in the Shalimar gardens, unmindful of the duties oJ 
Friendship. "What Friendship requires is not done; 
nor ia it doing. I entertained a great desire and 
hope that the relations of Friendship might, be 
firmly established through my mediation. I have 
nothing now remaining in my power but to require 
leave to depart. I, therefore, in the name of the 
British Government, require my dismissal, and trust 







that the Malia-rajali will furnish me with a proper 
escort to conduct me to the British armies, and pre¬ 
vent any aggression on the part of the Malm-rajah's 
army on the way.” 

To this Runjeet replied that the delights of the 
garden of friendship far exceeded the delights of 
a garden of roses—that the demand of the British 
Envoy for an escort would certainly excite great 
surprise—and that what he desired should imme¬ 
diately he done. And steps were certainly taken to 
do it. But just at the point of consummation, new 
difficulties supervened. A dispute irosc about the 
grain in the fort; and the party sent to hand over 
the place to its old legitimate owners, retired with¬ 
out accomplishing their object. But llunjeet saw 
that any further obstructions would work grievously 
to Ids detriment. Metcalfe had written to General 
St. Leger desiring him to expel the occupants of 
Purecd-kote, and hinted to the Rajah that there as 
yet time to prevent this display of force. Through¬ 
out the whole of these protracted negotiations, nt 
such potential argument had been used, though 
Bunject now protested against it. <f I must observe,” 
he wrote with a hypocritical nuweti which is very 
diverting, “ that when matters are settled in an 
amicable and friendly way, to talk of armies and 
such things is neither necessary nor pleasing to my 
friendly disposition.” But the “talk of armies'* 
etlooted at once what might, by dallying in tbe 
“garden of friendship,” liave been long delayed; 
and on the 5tli of April, Metcalfe wrote to the Chiei 
Secretary, “I have the honor to inform you, that 
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Furced-kote was finally surrendered lo the right 
owners on the 2nd instant.” 

So now, after long delays and repeated evasions— 
after a systematic display of the most pitiful tor¬ 
tuosity, winch now excited the anger and now the 
contempt of Metcalfe, and rendered necessary the 
exercise not only of consummate ability and address, 
but of the highest patience and forbearance—all 
that the British Government demanded was done 
by the Sikh ruler. Aud then came the question of 
the treaty. "Whilst on the banks of the Sutlej time 
was being wasted in the manufacture of difficulties 
about the surrender of Fureed-kote, on the banks of 
the Hooghly Lord Minto and his councillors were 
discussing the expediency of concluding engagements 
of general amity with llmiject Singh. At first it 
seemed advisable to them, now that the danger of 
European invasion had passed away, not to encum¬ 
ber the Government with any treaties which might 
embarrass their future proceedings, But they sub¬ 
sequently considered, that in the event of all our 
requisitions being complied with by the Sikh chief, 
if might lie in some sort an act of justice to him to 
grant the treaty which Metcalfe had led him to ex¬ 
pect, and which he urged the Supreme Government 
to allow;' whilst at the same time, no great harm 
conld result from it if it were unencumbered with 

*Tlvmntettiioa was first announced conditions respecting his troops on 
Ui MHoilfo in a private letter from ibis side the Sutlej, I had occasion 
Afr. Ifidinotr stone, da tori March 14, to draw up a Memorandum on thO 
5309 : * ¥mr letter of the 15th of subject, and to stale In feubstance the 
February was received on the nth, same arguments which I found so ably 
and it was yesterday res olved to grant ■sited hi your letter Ho v. hich 
a treaty to Eu eject Singh of geueriv! uid not arrive till to-day/’ 
amity, containing, however, some 





inconvenient details. In accordance with, these 
more mature considerations, instructions were sen. 
on the 13th of March to the British Envoy, giving 
him authority to conclude a treaty with the .Rajah, 
and forwarding to him the following draft. : 


“ Draft of a Treaty let ween the British Government mid the 
Hajah of hallow* 

“ Whereas certain differences which had arisen between the 
British Government and the Rajah of Lahore have been happily 
and amicably adjusted* and both parties being anxious to main- 
tain t)ie relations of perfect amity and concord, the following 
articles of treaty* which shall be binding on the iLoirs and suc¬ 
cessors of the two parties, have been concluded, by the agency 
of 0. T. Metcalfe, Esq-, on the part of the British Government, 
and of [ ], on the part of Rajah Runjeet Singh.*’ 

** Art. 1* Perpetual friendship shall subsist betwc a the 
British Government and the State of Lahore; the latter shall 
he considered, with respect to the former, to be on the footing 
of the most favored powers, and the British Government will 
have no concern with the territories and subjects of the Rajah 

to the northward of the uver Sutlej.f 

£f Art, 2, The Rajah will never maintain in the territory which 
he occupies [occupied by him and his dependents^ on the Left 
bank of the river Sutlej more troops than are necessary for 
the internal duties of that territory, nor commit or suffer any 

* In the preamble of'ti : ratified ;? out h ward of that rimy and all right 
treaty it runs; "By ftdjah Uunjcct of interference in their concerns. 
Singh own part, ;.nd by the But thin pf ■■i*- was sub^eqae .tU 

agency of Charles Theophilus Me. - craved; it was of too a dia- 

Cftlfe, Esquire, on the part of the Bri motet; for the liojali. as the next ar- 
tiah G overrun exit. T * tide inthiinto?, sitU h tyortyn ’-lo l 

f In. the original draft of the treaty of territory, acquired be lore: Vo* trnvjii 
in Mr. Edmonstumfs handwriting, of the Mission, ou the lelt or boui com 
there r- ibis addition to the first ar- bank of the Suth j. 
tide: “And on the other hand the J The words in brackets were ah- 
renounces nil claims to save- sifted by Me tea I lo m the pb.ee o 
retgnu over the Sikh chiois to the those prmted in italics, 



encroachments on the possessions or rights of the chiefs in its 
vicinity. 


f( Art. 3, In the event of a violation of any of tl le preceding 
articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship [on the 
part of either state],* this treaty shall he considered to be null 
and void* 

u Art 4. This treaty, consisting of four articles, having been 
settled and concluded at [ ], on the [ ] day ol 

],f Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Rajah 
of Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
Ids seal and signature, and the Rajah has delivered another 
copy of the sa?ne under his seal and signature, and Mr, C. T, 
Metcalfe engages to procure, within the space of two months, 
: ;y of the same duly ratified by the Right Honorable the 

Governor-General in Council, on the receipt of which by the 
Rajah the present treaty shall be deemed complete and binding 
n both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to the Rajah 
shall be returned. 

“ N, B. Edmonstone, 

a Chief Secretary; 1 


On the receipt of this draft, all hi: demands hav¬ 
ing by this time been complied with, Metcalfe in- 
formed the Rajah thai lie was prepared to conclude 
a treaty of general amity with lam. Runjeet re* 
reived the announcement with undisguised delight. 
The treaty, he ;md, w ould silence and shame those 
who had been endeavoring to persuade him that 
the British Governmiciii entertained hostile design- 
against the fnh 1 territories. There was no room 
now fo r any forth cr chicanery. Ilunject had not Img 

♦ Tin -i woriid , - ni inaerhni hy Sikhs, give* the tro»ty, as vM\iu rt, 
MtteaUb At the rr*ltn»i o( tlMSiUfpi- wilt ut MotouUiS which 

cion a liajtili. It li rctnat’kabUt \b&i Oovemtpfeci p4e,TU*'J_ 

Cuniii^lmrn, in ina history <*f the f At Umrunsi^ oa tht oth ot Ft b. 
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to gain by delay; so on the 25th of April, 1800, this 
treaty was concluded at Umritsur; the blanks in 
the ' 1 -- .tive title being filled up with the name 
of llimjeet Singh himself 

The business of the Mission was now fully accom¬ 
plished;* so Metcalfe prepared to return to the 
British provinces. “ I have this day,” he wrote on the 
2nd of May, “ made my first march from Umritsur 
towards the British territories, having finally taken 
leave of Itunjeot Singh. The departure of the Mission 
took place with every essential mark of attention and 
respect on the part of the Rajah, He visited me < 1 
the 28tli ultimo, and received an entertainment at. 
my tents preparatory to our separation. I visited 
him on the 30 th, accompanied by the gem !i ■men 
attached to the Mission, and took leave publicly 
with the usual ceremonies. Both these meetings 
were convivial a ml pleasant; and the Rajah's be¬ 
haviour was particularly friendly and agreeable. At 
his particular request L remained yesterday at I'm- 


* It may bo mentioncd bore that 
GoYernnaunt had or< dually intended 
that the advanced detachment should 
be wdihOratm from the banka of tlie 
Sutfoj. ISut on the represent* 

tationa both of M'etcalfo and Debtor- 
lony the occupation of lAiodhianah 
was continued, and from that time it 
became i frontier po»t, it may ho 
doubted, iiowcvur, whether thi> v.^'ild, 
have happeticd bu t for an acride i i ial 
OiroatBfltimce which caused Govern- 
muri to delay ilie withdrawal of the 
: r-M-ps. Writ big to M* real lb privately 
'ii the 26th ul May, Mr, KtlinmiatnDn 
crayv ; 41 \\ Ictvt heard of L'ie Ut*u .it 
1 Ihe Kina of Cabala army in 
t U d I mere, - Oil ant id pat; .; Air' V\ - 
J'Krb i.ue* avrjtii uid situation, Yon 
Yiu leu.. . m Mr &i'>n what lies 


been done at IVehav.ur, and what 
has been ordered. This if? an unfor¬ 
tunate tnm pf affairs but the advan¬ 
tages of the Mission will not have 
been entirely tet* 1 have v, nun 

ofCciuHr to hoati-quAticr j about kav- 

big the detachment at Loodhiamih 
tint it Elphinstoue shall have 
as its \ re* .t cc m ny pas > ’• 14 y cm into* 
nanuo hm jourm y the. usdi ti"-Punjabi 
altliOb: h I should think the Com* 
mnmh r-in- Chief v.Mtkl not' twiovo 
tho post until be hoard of the rat|ft* 
cation of die treaty, ‘lotwdbstandhnr 
tho intimation t-ous t d in my wt 
letter that die concilia ion of tho 
treaty multi nJlbrd a tuvof 'bh op¬ 
portunity for ilie removal of tho do* 

tafthmtmt.”.—[ M&\ CorfHpC d n ^] 
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ritsur* and saw liun. once more in a private in- 
terview, at which his conversation was principal! v 
composed of expressions oi anxiety ior the pernio 
Bent maintenance of friendship between the two 

states*” 

At this time Rnnjeet Singh was in the very flush 
and vigor of life. He lived for thirty years after¬ 
wards ; but the treaty which he and Metcalfe signed 
at Umritsur was never violated during his supre¬ 
macy in the Punjab either by the English or the 
Sikhs. Eor a little while doubts and misgivings 
on either side may have overshadowed the relations 
subsisting between them; but confidence was soon 
established, and Runjeet learnt to respect the nation 
which could send forth such representatives as the 
youthful Envoy who had measured himseli with him 
so bravely and so cunningly during the six months 
spent at his Court. It is hard to say in how great 
a degree the long peace, which was maintained be¬ 
tween two warlike and extending states in provoca- 
lory proximity to each other, is to be attributed 
to the firmness and address so conspicuous in the 
dealing? of young Metcalfe with the wily and un- 
crapulous ruler of the Sikh--. Hut it would be im¬ 
possible to read this account of the first Mission to 
Cohort', imperfect!v as it sets forth all its incidents," 

• 'I'h'j ivmtrnt, ,.,r iiiia chapter mv twincoroittUol wWtrlt 

ikfrrol from a v,u»t mass of carry- would Lwe ittustrauid both fins aifli- 
«puTidoooo f win-,i have- in d cubic* A' Metcalfe's position, tbo ad- 

|y M idfo'ii dr« IfU wfotcli 

nftmtivniliK bjuo means diffusely tfcBtn, and Ik- tteango timber nod 

written and tdtlim-h this cliittier ronduvt of the Limn wh<\ ptrhap* ul 

hw < xtended ton lurtli wliilkk die* all the princes mid cffleGi of Indht, 
raopcrtioniifc' to ■'/ of time m vk fka Diim* m-irt familiar to 

.c rwiifdi tilts hirtuty exu tadt. 1 liovo Ush ears- It wm during tin, * lux 
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applause or the government. 
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lout appreciating ilie difficulties with whirl; li» 
had to contend, and the consummate ability with 
which ho overcame them. He liad numbered at 
this time but twenty-three years. Yet the dreams 
of the Eton cloisters were already realised. He had 
“prescribed terms he had “ concluded a peace.” 
TV hat would he have accomplished at this stage 
of his career if he had returned to England, and 
entered “Lord Grenville’s officer” 


It need hardly he added, that Metcalfe's conduct 
at Lahore was approved and applauded by liis em¬ 
ployers, He was sustained and encouraged through¬ 
out by the praises of the Supreme Government, con¬ 
veyed to him in the letters of the Chief Secretary; 
and he said that he was abundantly rewarded. In 
private and public letters alike, his zeal aud ability 
were warmly commended. One sample of each will 
suffice. Writing privately to "Metcalfe on the 27 th 
of December, Mr. Edmonstone said, “ I can add 
nothing material to the expressions already conveyed 
to you in an official form of the favorable sentiments 
which Government eatertan of your general con¬ 
duct in a situation perhaps as delicate, difficult, and 
responsible as any public agent was ever placed in. I 
can assure you that Government is perfectly satisfied 
of the difficulties and embarrassments which encom¬ 
passed you, and admits that the course of conduct 
which you pursued was countonar .d by the spirit 
of your instructions.. Upon the whole. 


memorable months thiu Metcalfte’s and Fortune, And tin* toopr tpliox 
lnatation vr * mack. Tin’s Indeed, can iiurdly, ttiorHfciv, lay ti n grc*. t a 
tin* turihn^-point of his career.. Ho alresa ou aueh a pa?wage of Idu life, 
went niV . warda straight on o F:.mc * See .sate, png.j ti2. 
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.vout mind maj' enjoy all the satisfaction—a satis¬ 
faction which you, indeed, must amply merit, that 
can arise from the conviction that Government 
entertains the highest opinion of yonr zeal, ability, 
judgment, and exertions.” And when the work was 
done and the treaty was exchanged, these commen¬ 
dations " ook official shape, and, taking a retrospect 
of all the past circumstances of the Mission, the 
same high functionary thus finally announced to 
the departing Envoy the admiration with which the 
Supreme Government contemplated his entire con¬ 
duct : “During the course of your arduous ministry 
at the Court of Lahore, the Governor-General in 
Council ha; repeatedly had occasion to record his 
testimony of your zeal, ability, and address in the 
execution of the duties committed to your charge. 
Ills Lordship in Council, however, deems it an obli¬ 
gation of justice, at the close of your mission, 
generally to declare the high sense which he enter- 
duns of the distinguished merit of your services 
and exertions in a situation of more than ordinary 
importance, difficulty, and responsibility, to convey 
to you the assurance of ins high approbation, and to 
signify to you that the general tenor of your conduct 
in the arduou - negotialions in which you have 
beer engaged has established a peculiar claim to 
public applause, respect, and esteem.” 
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Approbation of Ford Metcalfe’s Visit to the Presidency— Heeling 

V7_itb Ilia Brother—Appointment to the Deputy-Secretary ship—Voyage to 
Madras—lie turn to Calcutta—Appoints dt to the Residency at Sem Pali's 
Court—Lottery from Lord Min to uiid Mr, Edmottbtone — Trans 3 at ten e-j tit.;* 
Delhi Re5 1 deucy—The Poundalion of Charles Met colIVs Fortune, 

The admiration which Charles Metcalfe’s conduct 
at the Sikh Court had excited in the breast of the 
Governor-General was not now to he suffered to ex¬ 
pend itself in a lew stereotyped plnases of official 
commendation. It was not a mere formal demon¬ 
stration; it was a living reality, and was likely to 
become an abiding one. Lord Minto desired to 
know the man who liad done such great thing’s for 
Ids government. Ho was interested in the personal 
character oi the young statesman, and was eager to 
communicate with him face to face. So it happened 
that Metcalfe had scarcely reached his old home - 1 i, 
Itellii, when a private letter from tire Chief Secretary 
came, with the intimation that the Govcrnor-0cneral 
desired to see him at the Presidency. “ ' mu auiho- 
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rised o inform you/ 5 wrote Mr. Edmonstone^ “that 
you are perfectly at liberty to proceed to Calcutta. 
The Governor-General, indeed, is desirous ol‘ being 
personally acquainted with, you, and of having an 
opportunity of conversing with you on the affairs in 
which you have been so long and arduously engaged. 
B if it will he proper that you should apply officially 
for leave to come to the Presidency. You need not, 
however, await the answer. This intimation you 
may consider as sufficient authority. Pavor me 
with a line of application on your receipt oi this, 
and set off as soon as it may suit your convenience.”* 
Little time was lost after the receipt of this letter; 
Metcalfe was soon upon his way to Calcutta. There 
were others whom lie desired to see there beside the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. Thco- 
phiius Metcalfe, with his wife and little daughter, 
had come round from China to Calcutta in the early 
pari of the year, for the benefit of Mrs. Metcalfe’s 
health, and Charles was eager now to embrace bis 
brother and sister and make the acquaintance of his 
little niece. Public and private considerations, 
therefore, both urged him to make all speed to the 
Presidency. He had reached Delhi on his return 
from, the Punjab on the Cth of June. The Sth of 
J uly found him in Calcutta. 

But before the journey had been accomplished 
Loru into had ceased to disturb himself about the 
countries lying between the hanks of the Sutlej and 
the l.mso of the Hmdoo-Koosh. Dangers more pros 

* Corrrspondta#, Cult tUu, M«>j 28, 5800. 



mg and more palpable than any that liad been 
looked for in the direction of Central Asia, 'were 
now threatening the British-Indian Government, 
from the southern part of the Indian peninsula. 
The Coast army was in a state of feverish excitement 
—almost, indeed, upon the borders of absolute rebel¬ 
lion. It was not a revolt of the soldiers, but of the 
officers of the Madras army. The abolition of cer¬ 
tain privileges by which the higher grades of the 
service had been long suffered to enrich themselves, 
had caused great dissatisfaction, which subsequent 
circumstances had aggravated, until the civil and 
military authorities were in a state of open and vio¬ 
lent antagonism. The power of the Governor, Sir 
George Barlow, was set at naught seditious meet¬ 
ings were held; inflammatory resolutions were 
passed; and the entire government of the Presi¬ 
dency, under t he convulsions that had arisen, seemed 
to be hovering upon the extreme verge of dissolution. 

In this state of affairs, it appeared to Lord M into 
that his presence upon the scene of these disturb¬ 


ances was necessary to their extinction. So he 
determined at once to proceed to Madras. But he 
did not forget Charles Metcalfe, whom he had in¬ 
vited to vi: it him in Calcutta. It occurred to (tie 
Governor-General that he could not, upon this pain¬ 
ful expedition to the Coast, take with him any one 
more likely to be of service to him than the some¬ 
time Envoy to Lahore. So, on the 15th of July, 
th< Chief Secretary wrote to Metcalfe that the 
Governor-General in Council had been u pleased 
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appoint him. Deputy-Secretary to the Eight Honor¬ 
able the G over nor-Genera 1 during his Lordship’s 
absence from the Presidency.’ ’ * 

After a brief sojourn in Calcutta, rendered inte¬ 
resting to him by the presence of Theophilus and his 
family, Charles Metcalfe, accompanying Mr. Ed- 
th tune, left the Presidency on the 5th of August, 
to proceed down the river to join lias sliip. On the 
9th, the Governor-General embarked. The voyage 
from Calcutta to Madras occupies a week or a month, 
according to the season. In the month of August, 
when a vessel hound for the southern coast meets 
i hr- ;-outk-west Monsoon in the Bay of Bengal, the 
passage is seldom made under the latter period of 
time. So it was not until the 11th of September 
that, after a tedious, zig-zag voyage, rendered com- 
. ' less by continual rain and ba ffl ing winds, Lord 

3finto was enabled to announce Ids arrival at 
Madras. 

Of tliis visit to the Southern Presidency the 
records are but scanty. The ministerial capacity in 
which Charles Metcalfe acted at ibis time afforded 
no opportunities for independent action, and the in¬ 
cidents of the Madras disturbances of 1809 scarcely 
belong to > he career of the Bengal civilian. His 
veudeuee on the Coast was not distasteful to him. 
“ ion know Madras well,” lie wrote to his aunt, 
Sirs. Monson, on the loth of November. “ In some 
re pacts 1 like it better than Calcutta.” He appears 

v H’. s iloiy v, iti fix; i at 2000 rupees a month the same auoanfc that he 
lr;*l ilrmu on tlic Lahore Iiliaiion* 






to have spent some time in lit. Oassamajor’s house,* 
and to have greatly enjoyed tlie society of a family 
that has never been wanting in amiable and attrac¬ 
tive members. At the close of the year he visited 
Mysore;+ and at the commencement of 1810, having 
returned to Madras, he received the afflicting intelli¬ 
gence of the death of his sister-in-law, to whom he 
was sincerely attached. “Poor Theopliilus,’ he 
wrote on the 10th of February from the Ameer- 
baugh, where he was residing with the Governor- 
General, “lias lost liis darling wife, who was really 
one of the most sensible, the most amiable, the most 
virtuous of women. I received accounts of this 
afflicting event about a month ago. Theophilus 
goes home with bis sweet little daughter, and will 

bo with you almost as soon as tills letter.” There 
* 

was no more observable, as there was no more beau¬ 
tiful trait in Charles Metcalfe’s character, from very 
early boyhood to the close of his career, than the 
depth of his sympathies— 

He could afford to suffer 
With those whom lie saw suffer. 

And when he wrote strongly of the afflictions of' 
others, it was because be felt them strongly himself. 
On the 12th of May, Lord Minto held a farewell 

* Mr, Cossamtyny was at this Umo this letter the Governor-General n \yz : 
a member of the Madras Council u I hops you have by tUU time i ibrdt 1 
t He went there, I heUere, to visit another ‘proof of" your d jj dom.it k- 
I k old tViend Arthur Ode. I have poweTB by making my p*-nLv v *tb Mr* 
h. tf. >re me a lett c-r i \ ■>:>:>, Lo r J. Min to t o Co i c, and Hut 1 io w 111 n o t h a ^ • :• rove • 
Mv- cm; lift*, dated 14 Madras, December implacable in tin hands of -tit' who 
M, i BO % ' . m, I en 1 .m *ed, “ A luwcrel p\ : . ml i \ t; i •. nder allhcltoiis of im ujv l t 
Motn Myitire, BccemSxir, IBOfc* In 
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leveo at theAmeerbaugh, anti afterwards crossed the 
sm.-r 3 with Ins suite, on his way to the ITodestc frigate, 
which was to convey him to Calcutta.® The Mon¬ 
soon was now all hi his favor, and after a pleasant 
passage of a week’s duration, he ascended the steps 
of the Chandpnul Ghat, the chief landing-place of 
Calcutta, and was welcomed back by the member 
of council and the chief officers of the staff. A very 
few days after this, Charles Metcalfe left Calcutta by 
dawk, on his way to Banda, whence lie was to take 
the shortest- route to Scindiali’s camp. He had been 
appointed to act as Resident at the Court of Dowlut 
Run Seindiah, in the place of Mr. Grteme Mercer, 
who had ignified his wish to be relieved from the 
duties of hr office, hi order that, he might proceed 
to England by the first ship of the ensuing season. 

It was with no great elation of spirit that Met¬ 
calfe travelled northward to join his appointment. 
And there was nothing in the environments of the 
Residency to give him pleasure after his arrival. It 
is true ihat he had not now, as ten years before, to 
pitch hi.; camp upon a plain, sickly with, the foul 
odour of decaying corpses. The Court had recently 
been lemnved ii >m Oujein to Gwalior; and the 
times were as pacific as they are ever wont to be 
in native states, where domestic anarchy is so often 
the sui'cedaneum lor foreign war. Whether it were 
that there wag nothing in the state of public affairs 
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sonal circumstances which rendered Ms situation dis¬ 
agreeable to him, I tlo not distinctly know; but he 
spoke of it udth evident distaste in his letters to his 
family, and all hi:, after-references to it were in the 
same strain.* 

But this second residence at Scindiah’s Court was 
not destined to he of long continuance. At the 
commencement of the foil owing yea v —1S11— an op¬ 
portunity, of which Lord Jiinto was eager to avail 
himself, occurred for the translation of Charles M et¬ 
calfe to the Delhi Residency. A Governor was to be 
found for Prince of Wales' island, and the appoint¬ 
ment was offered to Mr. Solon. In anticipation of 
his acceptance of it, the Governor-General wrote the 
following letter, in a style of pleasant familiarity, 
nmre complimentary to the recipient than if it had 
been couched in language of the most labored pane¬ 
gyric : 


LOUD MJNTQ TO MIL METCALFE, 

'* Calcutta, iObniATj 2D, J811. 

“ iIr ) lEAIC MIV—You may possibly have already hoard, 
although it is yet in the Secret Department, that tin offer has 
cen ma ' lc to ^ tr ' ® eton °f die government of Prince of WA.-d 
. alu ! : . auJ nUllou S h * bo thought that he would «m- 

SUkr h,s P re3CMt iiiUlatl ™ most eligible of the two. 1 h ,vc 
" 0me re ™ for ■“PPwing that he will be inclined t accept 
16 P r °P 0Sftl Itl ** ^nt, 1 shall with (or without) your 

"’lich" ilia ■■ .ifi?.. °* , f n S . ra f l: '-' s of his Hi.:. Thodeflcktwy i-\ h.wevor. 
Court in / n f? 1 * at * 'Cind»h8 of but tlicrSit imjwUiilfHij for In, wus 
ttmi'feablv f ryooftls fire re* thru merely m a mu) 

iht Hf , fu U j J J 1,1 uwnvm with nothin g poffUtrcJ which bud any no- 
client nwd «' 1 tbc ante- ticcaUe influence either njK! 1 bin dm- 
* i ns eitfj&Kjueiit epochs rooter or Ms career. 

VOX I 

* tr 
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consent, name you to the Residency of Delhi. I know your 
marHitl genius and your love of campy: but besides that m* 
cli nation must yield to duty, this change tv ill appear to fell in 
not inopportunely with some information and some sentiments 
conveyed in your letter to mo of the 3 rd instant. If yoti ask 
my reasons for so extraordinary a choice, I can only say that? 
notwithstanding your entire ignorance of everything connected 
with the business of Delhi—a city which, I believe, you never 
saw; and with Gig and Trans-Suttajean aflairs, of which you 
can have only read: and notwithstanding your equal deficiency 
in all other more general qualifications, I cannot find a bettor 
name in the list of the Company^ servants; and hope, there¬ 
fore, ibr your indulgence on the occasion, 

11 I fancy that you must have given me a sly bite, for I am 
going campaigning myself and expect to embark about the 3 rd 
or 4 th of March for Java, touching at Madras, where I hope to 
got on board the Modesie, It is so difficult to anticipate the 
important, but delicate points likely to arise in the prosecution 
of this enterprise, and it would be so impossible to decide 
them satisfactorily without information, which cannot be ob¬ 
tained at a distance, that I am satisfied I should acquit m3 H 
imperfectly of this duty, If I did not approach, or rather convey 
myself to the very scene of action. My absence cannot be 
shorter than six months, and may be somewhat more. . . . 

(i Relieve me ever, my dear sir, 

u Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

41 Mijrro.* 


Aft t the lapse of a lew days, in the interval of 
which Mr. Scion’s am * or had been received, I/ord 
Kuito wrote again to Charles Metcalfe on the sub¬ 
ject of the Delhi Residency* in a graver and more 
businesslike si vie: 

i- 
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lord minto to gharles aemoalfe, 

u Cnlcutta, February 2G* J8H, 

Rear Sir,™I lmve received Mr* Seton's answer* He 
accepts the government of Prince of Wales' Island with ike 
proviso that the appointment is to he considered temporary* ami 
that he shall ho at liberty to return to Delhi when the par- 

tinil-n- emergency which now invites him to the eastward shall 
have passed away. That emergency is the proposed conquest 
ot tin Dutch settlements m Java. lint I conceive the services 
ol Mr. Seton at Prince of Wales’ Island will continue to be 
ver y important some time after the object has been accom- 
pVhcd at Java; for, considering the great dists acc of Calcutta, 
confess I should wish, that whoever is charged with the admi- 
lustration of our new territories, ah.v.dd have the benefit of 
communicating intermediately with Mr. Seton, and obtaining 
eucli advice as bis on the many novel and delicate affairs likely 
to arise in the first period of our connexion with a new and 
extensive country, I should, therefore, conjecture, that he may 
eo absent .loin Delhi at least one year, I dwell upon these 
circumstances, a- you will perceive that they affect your situa¬ 
tion, and that your appointment to Delhi cannot be depended 
upon a;- so permanent ns I understood it was likely to be at the 
t5 ; lie ,:i ’ m ,Y kst letter. I trust, however, that you will fed no 
disinclination to accept it under the circumstances which I have 
described. I am anxious that the temporary nature of .he 
arrangement should he known to the parties alone who arc con¬ 
cerned I mean to Mr. Seton, and the few whose new appoint- 
meins must be understood by themselves to be temporary. I 
propcse that, m the event of Mr. Seton’s return to Delhi! y u 

* e ~ unc ^ 01ir P re8en ^ mission; th:it your successor 
durwuff Strachey) should return to -he Foreign Settlement, 
t j on, with the condition, however, that if anything mere 
?ible tt««a your present office should open during the interval, 

T ‘2 
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it shall he is served for you, if no particular obstacle should 
stand in the way. 

“ As I propose to sail on the 7th of March, if possible, and 
your answer to this letter cannot be received at Calcutta so soon, 
i shall leave your appointment at Delhi behind me, to be pub¬ 
lished when your acceptance arrives. It will bo absolute, as 
you collect from this letter, in form; and nothing conditional or 
provisional will appear upon the lace of it. If Mr. Scton should 
return, it will he time enough to explain the particulars which 
attended your appointment 

<« J have now to thank you, my dear sir, for your friendly 
felicitations on the reduction of the French Islands; and being 
assured, as I am, of their sincerity, I hope you will believe that 
vour kind concern in these events and in any influence they may 
have upon my credit, is, next to the public benefit, one of tire 
greatest and most sensible pleasures I experience on the occasion. 

“ Believe me ever, ray dear sir, 

“ Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

11 Min to.” 


The offer was accepted. But the acceptance had 
been already assumed ; and before Metcalfe's answer 
wn s received, he had been formally appointed to act 
as E evident at 1 Ml hi. And now the Cliief Secretary 
congratulated him on. the distinction^ and intimated 
Ins belief, that the new Incumbent would soon be 
permanently appointed to the honorable post: 


MR, ELM* NSTQNU TO ME. METCALFE. 

i4 Calcutta, March 22,1811. 

My dear, Metcalfe. — I am just favored with your 
letter of the 10th instant. You will have found that yoiK 
acceptance of the Kesideacy at Delhi has been presumed. 
His Lordship, indeed, did not in form mo that your appoint- 
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\w nt was to be suspended until the arrival of a reply to Ms 
proposition. I congratulate you sincerely on tins highly 
proper and merited distinction- You are, of course, aware* 
that Scion is to be allowed to resume his place ; but by your 
present appointment you have got a lien upon it, which must 
secure your future permanent succession ; and that, too, at no 
great distance of time ; for Scion will not certainly remain long 
in the country. I join you in congratulations on our success 
at the Mauritius. The expedition to the eastward is in fbr- 
wardnt o. But the season is against us; and it w 11 bo months 
before we can reach the place* Although our work is slow* 
I trust* however, it is sure. . * * 

(t Most sincerely yours, 

E * N. Ik Edmonbtoke" 


So Charles Metcalfe proceeded to Delhi** and 
Mr. Strachey, who had accompanied Elphinst one’s 
mission in the capacity of Secretary, was appointed 
Resident at Scindiah’s Court* 

It was during the period embraced in this brief 
chapter* that Charles Metcalfe laid the foundation of 
the fortune which ho subsequently amassed* V hilst 


* The grounds of Metcalfe's selec- to he conducted with imdiniimslied 
tii m for th b 3 mport an i poa t were st ated success. 

offiefodly by Lord Min to in a minute, il The gentleman whom 1 propose 
which hciycord^ilumlprdrUe Deb. 23 , for the situation is Mr. MvtcuUe. 
IBM, an - 1 in which, ali^r speaking of His long personal experience ftud 
Mr. Sebiifs omineiit sor'lie sr.ys: agency in the political concern:- of 
41 1 A onld be unwilling to withdraw that quarter, cv.pecially in the aOair.'J 
Vr - Set on from ihc duties of the lies!- of Lahore, and in the actual duties of 
du n y at Delhi which he ho discharged the Eesidtncy 3 combined wHh his np- 
With such distinguished ability and sue- proved Monts, Judgment, and dis- 
ct?y< i and with such c mine at ad van tage e ration, his conciliatory maimers and 
to the public, if 1 were not convinced firmness of character. qualify lorn i:i 
! 4 ' 1 be gcntlcuj;'is wlioni l pret ■. to a peci ar dr; co to he if*- snu* 
M bji successor p -sls. quail flea- to Mr. So ton ; and 1 am pc r.-uaded 
tpns which bear a strong nitioit- to that the charge of the extensive and 
tiinsc Of Mr. Seton, and that under important aiiairs o: that Kv 'd ;ey 
* Jj ^ 11 P°fint cadence our important could noc bo transferred to more die 
■ crests m that quarter will continue and efficient hands.” 
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at IptdraSj not being overwhelmed with business, he 
determined to begin keeping accounts of his pecu¬ 
niary transactions, with undeviating regularity— and 
he determined, moreover, to save money. "VS'ith 
such “good intentions ” as these, tlie hell oi finan¬ 
cial embarrassment is too frequently paved. Ail 
men at some period of their lives make these wise 
resolutions ; but few have constancy to keep them. 
From this time, however, Charles Metcalfe kept, X 
believe without intermission, a minute account of 
his receipts and disbursements. Me was the most 
liberal and most generous of men—hut he died in 
possession of a fortune which would have creditably 
sustained the peerage he had won. 

At the beginning of 1810, when he had just com¬ 
pleted his twenty-fifth year, he wrote on one of the 
first pages of a new account-book—“ X commence this 
account with a dot ermine I ion io lay by, henceforth 
for ever, a sum equal to 1002. per mensem, to lay the 
foundation of n fortune. I have 2000 rupees per 
mensem. I find by calculation, that my expenses 
are at present 1200 rupees per mensem, and I mean 
to save 800=1002.” The system which he adopted 
was a very simple and intelligible one; and it is 
curious to trace its working. “ It is my intention, - ’ 
he wrote, “at the end of every month to enter a 
report on the result displayed by the accounts of 


* 'To account far this cxjkt. 'haro, had kit M aii establishment u? krrvants 
whfch in by no ir mcontoi :\:Mt at C.dcutta Aid another at Delhi.' 1 
\vhy-n it io ronmmlj^rod that Charles lie had be<wi unwilting that hie rlo- 
M lustlfa wbj. a sbfgle mam and a pendant* il wcld suffer by lib ab. - iiE C, 
nitiuber, I i.n mue, of Lord Minto’a and , liil readied many of tUc-tu in id? 
family at n tin. , I kioukl men lion pay. 
what ho hiliidch h,.h record that ho 
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that month, in order that I may see how far th e 
plan I have Laid down for myself succeeds. Now, 
therefore, I proceed to the Financial Report for the 
month of February. The amount expended in this 

month is as follows.But before I note 

it down, I will lay down an outline of my plan for 
the examination of the result of each month. I 
take first the amount of my salary, which is at 
present 2000 rupees. From this I deduct the 
amount of all expenses that I am aware of having 
occurred. From the balance then left I deduct 
100/., or 800 rupees, to form a fund which is to 
make my fortune, and 1710011 I will term the 'Ac¬ 
cumulating Fund.’ The amount which remains 
after these deductions is to form a fund for con¬ 
tingent expenses, which I will call the ( Contingent 
Fund.’ If the Contingent Fund increases, and is 
more than equal to meet all the demands that may 
•ome upon it, then I may consider my finances to 
be in a very prosperous state; a ml when it is safe 
to do so, I may apply the surplus of the Contingeni 
Fund as an increase to the Accumulating Fund. 
On the other hand, if the Contingent Fund should be 
unequal to meet tlm demands upon it, then I must 
ol necessity draw upon the Accumulating Fund, and 
my scheme will have failed.” 
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C! Tile account for March presents a favorable pros¬ 
pect of the practicability of the scheme which I have 
laid down for myself, 35 It was so encouraging, 
indeed* that a few days afterwards he sent off 200 
rupees for the purchase of tickets in the Calcutta 
Lottery,* Those were days when most men enter¬ 
tained hopes of growing rich per saltum through 
li e agency of these Presidency Lotteries, and some 
had so much faith in them that they dispensed alto- 
g ! fch< t wit 1 1 the si o wer pro cess of ho ard in g man ey * It 
was on account of this purchase that Metcalfe was 
now obliged to record that the April results were 
nut as favorable as those of March- The account 
for April/ 3 ho wrote, “ though not so favorable as 
that of March, still shows a progressive increase 
both in the Accumulating and Contingent Lunds, 
iMd heavy expenses are coming on in J lay, the 
pro ject of which is alarming/ 5 In this month ol 
May lie passed from Madras to Calcutt a, and he had 
uxlraordmary expenses to meet at both places. The 
system had not been sufficiently long in operation— 
the Contingent Fund was not sufficiently full—to 
bear such a strain upon it. So at the end of the 
iiexth, having found that nothing had been added 
to the Aceumulatin-j- Lund, and that there was a 
deficiency of 100 rupees on the Contingent Fund, 
ho wrote in his memorandum-book: “The plan with 
which I set out at the beginning of the year has 

’. \t.rit IX -Wrote to Cftlotitt i for July Mcmontn'ift tmy ontnmr<> in kr 
i wo Olkas in the iMtury to hv -Inwn the htud of lottery on tlia u oeipL aide 
hi A n u , tljunn /" will lie 200 of Use- xn*wi#U"f.. 

Tilled I do nut ol> j vvo in the 




thus been shown to have failed, and a deficit has 
arisen to the amount above stated.” 

In thus declaring the failure of his scheme he was 
a little too candid. The result was not to be fairly 
estimated after an experiment of only a few months. 
One extraordinary item, entered in this month of 
May, was sufficient to cover the entire deficit. It 
is an item at which he had no need io blush, alt hough 
it disturbed, for a time, bis financial projects, and 
imped led him to record that he had failed-—“ Sub¬ 
scription for the bene jit of Dr. Rci>Vs fwmiy, 1000 
rupees. ’ In those days it was no uncommon thing 
tor some well-known and highly-esteemed member 
of society, carried off suddenly by one of the diseases 
of the country, to leave a wife and family behind 
him in a state of utter de titution. Nor was it an 
uncommon thing for the friends and acqua intances 
of tlie deceased—and many \\ bo were neither friends 


uor acquaintances—to raise a subscription for the 
benefit of his family, sufficient to send them to Eng¬ 
land, and to keep them from want for all the rest of 
their days. It was to one of these subscriptions 
that Charles Metcalfe had now subscribed 1000 


rupees. If lie had not subscribed it lie could have 
added the monthly 100b to his Aceuinulating bund, 
and retained a small balance in the Contingent one. 

But. the failure—it it were one — vr\s soon re¬ 
deemed. Ue had scarcely recorded it when lie dis¬ 
covered that he was richer than lie had si apposed. 31 o 
teceiied Ills Account-current from his Agents, and 
11 appeared from the state of it that he could make 



good the deficit of which he had spoken, and set Ids 
system at work again- At the commencement of 
the mercantile year there was a halan.ee in his 
favor, which, after deducting the amounts belonging 
to his Accumulating Fund, anti the payments he 
had since made on the Contingent account, still left 
him for present purposes more than 15,000 rupees. 

<{ Tins last remainder, 1 ' he wrote, “ I shall at present 
throw into the Contingent Fund, hut when my ac¬ 
counts (with Government) come to he settled, I 
expect that it will he all absorbed.” There was 
money owing to him on the oilier side, and as all 
that he wanted was a little floating capital, his sys¬ 
tem was soon again in successful operation. Month 
after month lie added 100?. to his Accumulating 
Fund; and at the end of the year, with 1200?. to his 
credit on this account, lie had a balance of 2000 
i h pees in the Contingent Fund to commence the 
year without misgivings.* Irom this time he vent 
on steadily, adding to liis savings—sometimes spend¬ 
ing more than the amount of his salary, but never 
more than, liis income. Money brought high interest 
in those days, and the Accumulating Fund soon be¬ 
came productive. 

I need not pursue any further the history of 
Charles Metcalfe's accumulations. I purposed only 
to show bow he set about th ■ work; and the little 
which I have exhibited of his system is not without 

* It LJ »t ow iimo ro ’ he-! AOflQ thero were &ome esttiMtfdiimrv 4i - 
• 3 . But his .mlitrj at Among oilier^ ‘*raid 

OJtrri wan ii-.-;-. by rA>0 rtipcer tt mf.nfch atMudraa -remainder of subscription 
t li,, i it At-tinliorf :ind Wtt- toama juartuto giren iu January last, 

dfiu. Xu tlic r vtcmfotT too, l&UO rupees.” 



both m -erest and instruction. There is one re¬ 
mark i iowever, which ought to be made in this 
place lor it is necessary to the right understanding 
of * i, - fine character which I am attempting to illus¬ 
trate. Even at this early period of liis career, when 
Ins accumulations were hut scanty, he was a ready 
lender to men less fortunate or less prudent than 
himself. There are many still living—and many 
have passed away—who have tasted largely of 
Charles Metcalfe's opcn-lianded kindliness; and 
some who owe all their success in life to liis season¬ 
able intervention in their behalf. As lie grew older 
he did not grow more worldly-wise. But it was an 
abiding source of consolation to him, that although 
now and then his generosity may have been mis¬ 
placed, it fell for the most part on good soil, and 
fructified in gratitude, if not in reformation.* 


* In tlscr entries the year 1810 
tlicre is the sum of 2711 rupees (about 
COu/.) U-ut il 1 !■ ut 1 —The 

rrtiii.Oj with dtruv.eteristi Iclicncy, if 
01 ily thus initialised In the account* 
took, At the end of the year Met¬ 
calfe wrote: “ Cush lout or advanced 
is hereafter to bo put down n& an Iii- 


< tfkient b:dance, and not . tliM- 
hurjcroont. Tho money lent, therc- 
forej sv# per August acid November 
1810, accounts to Lk nteoiuit C*™% U 
now to be- brought mto an Inefficient 
Fund." As years advanced. the In effi¬ 
cient Fuud 'amounted to aottie iliou- 
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CHAPTER X. 

[3811-1314.] 

THE DELHI RESIDENCY. 

Duties of the Resident—* Metcalfe's Opinions of Ins Position—Letters to Mrs. 
Munson-— Appointed Permanently to the Residency — Drawbacks and 
Ann«?y auccs—The Royal family of Delhi—Removal of Metcalfe's Assist 
:mt : —Letter from Lori Min to—Expenses of the Residency—Censures of 
the Court of Directors—Mctcalfrs Defence — Administration of the Delhi 
Territory. 

So Civ vies Metcalfe, now at the age of twenty-six, 
found himself the incumbent of an appointment 
coveted by the oldest officers of both Services—an 
apoil'tinent whielt, in respect of its importance, its 
responsibility, and its distinction, was not exceeded 
by any other in India below the seats at the Council- 
boards of Government. The duties of the Delhi Rc- 
sulent were onerous and complex. The Presidents 
at other Courts were ..imply diplomatists. They 
were bound to confine themselves to the political 
duties of their situation, and to refrain from all 
inted'erenof with the internal administration of 
the country in which they resided. Put the Delhi 
Resident was at once a diplomatist and an adminis- 
trafor. It was his duty not only to superintend the 



affairs of the pensioned Mogul and bis family, but 
to manage the political relations of tho British Go¬ 
vernment with a wide expanse of country studded 
with petty principalities, ignorant alike of their 
duties and their interests, and often in their igno¬ 
rance vexatious in the extreme. It was his duty, 
too, to superintend the internal government ol all 
the Delhi territory— to preside over the machinery of 
revenue collection and the administration of Justice, 
and to promote by all possible means the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country and the industry 
and happiness of the people. He addressed himself 
to his work with a brave resolution. He might, 
perhaps, have taken deeper interest in it, if he had 
been more certain of his tenure of office—if he had 
believed that he would remain to see the results— 
hut he could not have labored more zealously or 
more diligently in liis vocation. The return of Mr. 
Soton to Delhi was always probable; sometimes it 
seemed almost certain. And there was someth Ins, 
dispiriting in this. For the longer Charles Metcaffi 
sojourned at the imperial city, the more attached he 
grew to the place and to the people, whilst the Resi- 
denev at Scindiah’s Court, to which he would Inve 
returned, had no attractions for him. But what¬ 
ever might be the event, Ids professional success vas 
now an established fact; and only Death could inter- 
p0.se itself between him and the great gold of Fame 
and For time. 

lie had social duties to perform, as well as those 
of diplomacy and administration. The Resident w as 
a great man—he had a C-ouit of b * own, and a large 
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monthly allowance from Government to support it 
in a state of becoming splendor. He kept open 
house. Ho had what was called a “ Family”—all 
the officers attached to the Presidency, with their 
wives and children, were members of it. In. the 
3 ! sklent’s hou se all passing travellers of rank found 
ready entertainment. Hospitality here put on its 
best apparel. The new Delhi Resident was just the 
man to carry himself bravely as the representative 
ot the British nation at an Eastern Court, His libe¬ 
rality was of the best kind. It was Charles Metcalfe’s 
nature to give freely; he was bountiful without 
ostentation, and no yuan ever left his house without 
carrying with lnm a grateful recollection of the 
kindliness and the geniality of his host, and cherish¬ 
ing it as one of those pleasant memories which he 
would not willingly let die. 

But it may he doubted whether Charles Metcalfe 
was happy at this time. He was naturally of a 
cheerful disposition, and he had loo much mental 
occupation to dwell long or frequently upon the ne- 
, ,r mry drawbacks of his situation. But there were 
time.; when he thought that for even bis brilliant 
position he had paid somewhat too dearly; and when 
he took up his pen to discourse with some member 
of bis distant family, the old clouds which had 
gathered over him during the first years of his Indian 
residence began to overshadow him again, and he 
spoke doubtfully of the apparent advantages of his 
present, and the promises of his future life. In the 
following letter to his Aunt he dwells feelingly upon 
the darker side of even the most successful Indian 
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been 

career. His cousin, TV illiam Jlonson. an 
intended for tlio Indian Civil Service, but n 
only child, and liis mother, with a u*isc ct 
which it. will be seen Charles Tletealfe high, 
mended, subsequently determined to detain L 
home: 



CHARLES -METCALFE TO THE HON, MK$, , 

‘ f Delia Eemdejicy, Se^t^er lo, I3li, 

■ My dearest Aunt, — I Have Had the pVjosure of receiving 
your letter of January 7. So far am I Horn condemning you 
for resigning William's intended appointment to tins country* 
that I decidedly tHink you Have done that \vliicH is best calcu¬ 
lated to promote His Happiness and your own* by keeping him 
vX Home* My father, I conclude, will blame you; for lie thinks 
nothing equal to an appointment to this country, I confer 
that my ideas arc different, Wlw should you make yourself 
and William miserable by parting iever perhaps to meet again? 
Why doom him to transfer tailmr from everything dear u 1 n ? 
W hat is there *b> tiiilia to recompense for such sufferings ? 
Fortune •> you justly observe, are not made rapidly. Take 
juy situation, l have been more than eleven years from Eng- 
hmd; and it will bo certainly more than eleven years before I 
can return. In these twenty-two or twenty-four years the 
host, pait of my life will have passed away—that part in d.dch 
all my feeling* will have been most alive to the different sense- 
110,13 of k PP iMSS 051,1 misery arising out of different ciraom- 
stancc, I left my father and mother just as I became ac¬ 
quainted with them as a man. 1 have not once hr their 
cheering mule io encourage my labors hr my profession. When 
1 return, should they both, be alive—which I pray to G : d that 
theq may be I shall, indeed, have the happiness of attc • iding on 


Hie presc’-.T Ljrd Mtroson, 
yinm I am indebted for tl&c 
asst! mod. offer valuable *»ii$tsj 


rendered to irt in Ibct eoiirsc or iy 
preparation of this Memoir, 
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t ° 1 ycaiS; hut, a - ;is - f how much cause shall I have 
1 ' doomed by my flue not fo see them from 

F ^ 10l! ‘ 1:0 those their extreme old a ae ? Hot 

f'tthcr ^ S m“ U n0t be aiivC ’ and wLen 0)1 Considers 
r ' : c n r T? T t0 b ° eighty t0 alioiv «$ t0 sec Hm 
r » t2l Tllake ° ,1C t^'Hhle, though I still hope. Sup- 
<5’ should not be alive, what wiU then be my 

- i ! o th ° l ’Sht » too horrible to dwell upon. See 
Mersr - I loft them fldren. r shall Cud them old women 
mnmed, pei'Jmps, mto families which will not care one 
Im .any about mC\. and whose habits it will not suit mo to 

W f - . Ta ^° th T e worst ’ ^at a melancholy ritmt- 
011 1 mayho m when J retura to England ! Where will be 
my emucxiom, my fnembhips, and even m f acquaintance? 

I n.mown in society, and even shunned in being an Indian I 
certainly will never push my way into the society of line lords 
and iadms, who may turn U[ their noses and think me highly 
honored by bem^ in their presence, ° * 

“Neither will 1 C . Ver fal1 back take up my post in the 

: ^ S °! 7 r° lety ‘ 1 ICcdbwi what it was, and know 

' mu it is amt that society will not suit me. Whall not p Q 

as e (o ofiord to spend all my Income on dinners anTi i ni [j g 
noiHosj coaches, and servants. Mg my was made fbr better uses 
“"‘l’ 11 ! :,A n S ra «h T hope to apply mino u > some of thcm. V 
d ; 1 -!’ Sol,E ; liy k llle , - ,nc that I shall, most likely, takiim all 
chance*, be obliged to pursue. And what shall I hare gained 
V ’ nU ; m S ; (J orifices? Money-nnd not more, per- 

"7 tlmn r ia ™ m^il allow not probably) by a 

rt* ra Jia S W ‘ An * ^ must be remembered; that f 
have been uncommonly fortunate in my present profess.-m So 

y m u - my dear Aunt, I think you perfectly right, Do 7 ot 
snpp^ftom the above that 1 am unhappy or diLntentad. I 
have long smoo reconciled myself m my fate, and am contented 
and ns happy as one far from his irienda can be. [ do not allow 
unpleasant thoughts to enter my mind, and if I do not enioy 
,vhn, ;s beyond my reach—ibe inexpressible pleasure of t unih- 
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Society—f at least am always cheerful, and never unhappy, 
ily father did what he thought best for me; and it is satis¬ 
factory to me to reflect, that my career in India, except as to 
fortune, must have answered Ids expectations. It has been 
successful beyond any merits, that I am aware of, in myself 
I hold now, as Resident at Delhi, a situation which I consider 
without exception in every respect the highest in the country 
beneath the members of Government; and I do not wish to 
<juit this situation until I quit In dm. 

H 1 hope to lay by at the rate of 3000/. per annum, which In 
twelve or fifteen years ought to be enough to enable me to 
hve at home in the plain manner in which I mean to live as an 
Old Bachelor; for, you must know, that I have no thought of 
evc} ' marrying, as I shall never have money enough for it, uni 
I consent, which I will not do, to spend the whole of ft on what 
is termed living. In that case, I should bo poor in the midst of 
thousands. Then only can I consider myself rich when 1 have 
the command of money to gratify such inclination^ us may 

arise.. 

u I am ever, my dear .Aunt, 

t£ Your attached nephew, 

Li 0. T. Metcalfe;’ 



Fit031 THE SAME \0 THE SAME. 

ik Delhi Residency, Ne - ember 16, ISII. 

My dear Au nt, —From circumstances which are likely 
to last as long as 1 remain at Delhi, I am now so overloaded 
with be f ness that i can never get rid of it before nine o’clock 
at night. This will account to you for my not writing oft oner. 
I am obliged to let my family dine without me in order to 
write this: but Uic pleasure of communicating with you Is not 

to be let. .... II-- liar-’ some idea of going 1 R; >■- 

land ? but I do not cone Ivc that it will be iMtillciX An ...Id 
Indian trikes a long time to determine to quit his emolulnonis, 
and put his foot on board a ship for England. Many w the 
VOL, I. Z 
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Indian who ales of staying e one year longer' in the country, 
hk the gentleman on whose tombstone is inse ribed, 

Here lies Mr, Wandermere, 

Who :vaa to lmvt> gone home next jxar. 

1 hope that this will he neither E-’s case nor mine. . . . 

" I am likely to return to Scindialfs camp, far Mr. Sc ton 
tinea tens to return to Delhi, Ho Is now Governor of Prince 
of Wales’ Island; but he accepted that appointment on eondk 
tion, that if he should not like to keep it, he might return to 
Delhi. In his last letter to me, he announces Hs intention of 
availing himself iof that condition; end I shall he obliged to 
turn art for him, to my great regret. I shall be no loser in a 
pecuniary way; hut I consider the Residency at Delhi infinitely 
t u j> c a or to th at 1 n S c i nd i a h 1 a ca mp. 

I expect, or rather hope, that Theophilus will marry before 
he nits England. He is calculated for marriage, and requires 
It, I think. For my part I shall never marry. My principal 
reason for t! linking that I positively shall never marry, is the 
difficulty of two dispositions uniting so exactly as to produce 
that universal harmony Which is requisite to form the perfect 
happiness that is indispensable to make the married state 
dw liable. But little do I know what is to befall me. . 

u Ever most affectionately yours, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe,” 

\. few more passages from letters written to the 
same much - ve sj led ed oorrespoitdeut during the fir-1 
yeai of Ins resilience ' t Delhi—passages illustralivt 
of if feeling- with which he regarded his position 
h, Iudhi nmy lie giren in this place. They show 
hr .v little he !nd cea^d f 0 yearn after home—how 
k hln bina bad impaired the strength of bis domes¬ 
tic ailcctions: 
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**-••••* To-morrow mil be Chris ^cn 
alt friends meet at home. I have a party of fifty to time with 
111 e > among whom X cannot reckon 0:10 real friend. What a 
blank it is to live in sue! 1 u society! I have lately been over¬ 
whelmed with visitors—Sir George and Lady Nugent,* Colonel 
and Lady Charlotte Murray* and twenty others of the same 
party, have been my guests for eight or ten days They are 
gone. I found them ad very pleasant. Bur I often wish that 
1 had some cottage to retire to, where I might live in obscurity 
”*nd uninterrupted solitude for a time, I feel myself out of my 
element in attempting to support the appearance which attaches 
to the situation I hold "—{Delhi, December 24, 1812;] 

ik ■ * - * Tomf is arrived.Poor fellow I He 

has a long time before him; but, perhaps, not longer than I have, 
Xt is not improbable that I may remain eighteen or twenty 
years more. .... I cannot say that I approve of the 
phm of sending children out to India for all their lives. There 
l& no other service in which a man does not see his friends 
sometimes. Here it is perpetual banishment. There was a 
good reason for SGr.h.ig son c to India when fortunes were made 
rapidly, and they returned home. But if a m: u b to slave all 
ins life, he had better do so, in my opinion, in 1 : own country* 
where he may enjoy the society of hi• friend^ which I call en~ 
joying life, - . , . I>o not suppose that lam discontented, 

'uid make myself unhappy. It is my fete, and 1 nm reconciled 
10 h; The time may come, if ever I am able to set nr 1 
d^vvn at home with : comfortable fortune, when I shall confess 
tliat my destiny was a favorable one, and shall bo able to look 
hru J to past annoyances w ' h composure. But can anything 
l e a recompense to me in this world for not ^ecm r c my dear 
and honoiod lather, from the days of nay boyhood to the day of 
ms death— ad, perhaps, the same- with regard to my motb.r? 

* Sir George Nugeat was the u w ThoopMlv- M r< Jn*. who hart corao 
LoujnipnU ■ ift-OliicC out 10 luUia m Hu: CQrtrauv’fl Oh l 

T ilis younger brother, Thomas &?n-scc. 
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1 think not--decidedly not. At present, notwithstanding my 
uncommon good fortune, I am not convinced that it is°con- 
ditcu-e to aman’s happiness to send him to seek his fortune in 
^HQi!. — [Delhi, March G, 1813.] 


' ' ' - I cannot describe to you how much I am 

■ I And if I could, there would he no pleasure either to 
y.m or me in the detail. I will, therefore, pass over that for 
a while, and endeavor to forget my plagues. Tom arrived 
i:- re on the 18th. I am very much pleased with him, and 
tmnk In in a superior young man. I will answer for his dohm 
well lie distinguished himself very much in College, and got 
out by his own exertions in less than four months" Here ho 
and I are together; and here we shall remain for many and 
many a long year, consoling each other as well as we can for 
tr.o absence of all other friends.* .... I shall see you. I 
hope, ill eighteen years!”— [Delhi, November 2, 1813.] 


• ■ ■ ■ It is very kind in you to wish me heme; and I 

assure you that I wish myself at home most ardently. Never¬ 
theless, as the sacrifices which a man must make who comes to 
India have; been made for the most part already, I do not mean 
1 * re turn to England to struggle with poverty, or to be forced 
to draw right my purse-strings. The sacrifice that I have made 
1 consider great. The recompense that I propose to myself is 
t0 i,av0 a competency, not merely for my own expenses but 
to enable mo to assist others without reluctance or restraint, 
-dy own expenses may, 1 think, bo trifling, I believe that I 
dmAd haw- moi pleasure in spending only 5004 per annum, 
tn-m I should, have in squandering 50004 in the same way! 
Bat to put extreme economy out of the question, allow 15004 
or 20004 for my own expenses. You know better than I do 
wl)at a single man ought to live upon creditably, without 
attempting to vie with- people of large fortunes. Tell me what 


* The younger Metcalfe, by tilts 
fipoifioti£ouhi 1 i 11 ■\ [ k?si of Lord 3 s - ■ 
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you think requisite for the support of a bachelor in a decent, 
comfortable manner. Add to that what would he requisite to 
procure a seat in Parliament, Add to that a sum to enable me 
to make presents freely to my friends, and to assist the dis¬ 
tressed, and to contribute to public charities. Let me know 
the sum total, and I will make my arrangements accordingly, 

■ - ■ . ' I am become very unsociable and morose, and feel 

myself getting more so every day. I lead a vexatious and 
joyless life; and it is only the hope of home at last that keeps 
me alive and merry. That thought cheers me; though writing 
to any of you always makes me sad. 3 *-— \_Shalunar, Delhi, 
March 20, 1814,] 

Prom passages such as tkeso ; glimpses may be 
caught ol the inner life of i he Delhi Resident. 
Stripped of his externals, the huvru sahib t or great 
lord of the imperial city, was but n solitary exile, 
continually disquieted by thoughts of Home, Rut 
he lived with the harness on his bade, and incessant 
occupation preserved him from despondency or de¬ 
pression. He had now become Resident indeed. 
The anticipations of his return to Scindiah’s Court 
which he had expressed in one of his letters to his 
Aunt, were not to be realised. At the commerce- 


x — --*— j JKnuuiiciiig uiar no naa 

been appointed provisionally a comber of Council, 
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vacancies that ripe statesman, Mr. Edmonstone 
who had long been little less than the Supreme 
Government itself, stood nominated bv the Court of 
Electors. For the second, the choice lay between 
Mr. Tucker and Mr. Seton; but after some discus¬ 
sion at the India House, the latter had been eventu¬ 
ally appointed ; and the intelligence had arrived just 

m time to greet him as he entered the river on his 
return to Bengal. 


_ Scarcely had Seton landed, when he wrote to Ins 
t d Assistant to apprise him of what was a matter 
0 of sucl1 vital importance. Rut he had been 
anticipated by some of the denizens of Government 
House, who, a week before, had despatched the glad 
tubnp to the Acting-Resident. The intelligence, 
vhich was m some measure unexpected, tilled boih 
' • <,>u and ^tcalfe with joy. To the former, more¬ 
over, it was an inexpressible relief. “In addition 
to considerations of a domestic character,’ 1 he v, rote 
to his old Assistant, “ I trust I have a due sense of 
Others of a less seltish kind, which render the situ¬ 
ation gratifying in the extreme; and yon, my dear 
Mhcalle, will, I am persuaded, give me credit for 
the deliglit witi’M inch I indulge the reflection that 
the arrangement tf'JJ necessarily fix you at Delhi. 
I really caimot express to you how awkward and 
distressed I. telt every ti'.'ao that the idea came across 
me that I could not return to Eelki without being 
the means of your quitting that station. In vain 
did I fry to reconcile my ini’ 11 * to it by turning to 
the flattering unction* of i^ 9 bemg necessary, in 


consequence ot the state of mj. 


3tconcerns. 
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would, -mt do. I still felt the awkwardness 
nris ino ’ il’om the embarrassing reflection that I must 
eith-'L 1 sacrifice the pressing claims of my family, or 
interfere with the views of my friend—and of sue i 
a friend ! The present arrangement has, among 
many other desirable points, the advantage of trim- 
qniUising this painful struggle.” The May fleet 
which arrived in October brought out the official 
announcement of Seton’s appointment; so the old 
Delhi Resident remained in Calcutta; Metcalfe v as 
confirmed, in the appointment which he had now 
held on a precarious tenure for a year and a half: 
and Richard Straehey succeeded in the same manner 
to the Residency at Scindnh’s Court. 

And ilius v-as removed one of the .meat draw¬ 


backs of Charles Metcalfe’s position at Delhi during 
the earlier period of his incumbency; but there were 
still, as he said in his letter- + - 1 ' Aunt, many 
vexations and an - e troubles of 

the Residency, mfl ibe least were those ^-Jiicli ; rose 
out of the folly of the Mogul, and the wkj-gdncfts of 
his family and dep eiltl S t s - lb eve were th' D g., ; done 
in the Palace . d ^ui ^ 'eported ho flic Resident, in 
violation of all law 8 tin g a and divine. 1 ^ lp crimes 
which wer tlms t omm % sometimes be’ lia d the 
sanctity of the put'll l«y disquieted Mefealfo, 
for it Was difficult eithe^to prevent tlK {v commis¬ 
sion, ‘.»r to deal wi 1 ^ ^©m when the; u0J . C com¬ 
mitted. One day it/*™ 8 reported io‘ hiui p v t j ie 
officer in command 01 1 aLvcc-gu.n, t -whose duty 

it wus to take eoguif nnc o ot all tlia i , :!s srd within 
the limits of the vmpc l 'hd residence, uv, of the 
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''utli drawn swords among the startled inmaf- es 0 f 
he Zenana, and forcibly carrying off their property. 
Another time it was announced to him that one of 
these princes had murdered a woman in the Palace, 
eat]ici hy heating her to death or compelling her to 
swallow opium. Again tidings came to him that 
one of the ladies of the Emperor’s establishment 
hud mmdored a female infant, Then it was reported 
to the Resident that the imperial quarters had been 
rendered a general receptacle for stolen goods and 
sequesioi od property. Then a knotty question arose 
as to w lether the slave-trade, having been prohibited 
in the city of Delhi, should be allowed to survive in 
the Palate. Then it appeared that the Emperor 
himself, alter sundry intrigue., at Calcutta, was in¬ 
triguing witt. ’ Wwab Wuzeer erf Oude, through 






., , y lfx< ] warded up some Kkhs of rupees; so 
^ -* -or found himself witi a supply "of mmp- 

us „ Sated cash in his treasury ’which he might call 
mrdividedly his own. But the new King being 
neither blind nor penurious, complained that ihc 
stipend allowed by the British Government was hv 
sufficient for the wants of such a family as he wa? 
bound to maintain. The inmates of the imperial 
1 a lace constituted a considerable population hi 
themselves. There were members of the royal 
family belonging to several generations, incln^uig 
even the connexions of Shall Alliums predecessor; 
and liberal as were the allow ances gran od by the 
Brv, hh Government, they barely sufficed to support, 
iii comfort and respectability, a royal family of such 
inordinate dimensions* The condition, indeed, of 
these wretched people moved the general^ sym¬ 
pathies of Lord Minto* Sc thing of a promise 
had been made t Vhe Mogul* that when the finan¬ 
cial conditio], of the British Government would 
admit of greater liberality, an addition wt?idd be 
anadc to the imperial stipend. So in the summer 
of 1809 the Governor-General was induced to review 
the whole question, and in an elaborate minute, 
partly written by Mr. Edmonstohe, partly by him¬ 
self, declared his intention of augmenting the allow¬ 
ances of the Shah, and indicated the most advan¬ 
tageous method of doing it. Tiie increased amount 
was still below that which the Mogul had declared 
to be necessary for the support of his household; 
but the savings of shah A.Bum for some time made 
good the deficiency, and kept the royal pensioner 

p 
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quiet. No sooner, however, was thib ^ 
exhausted, titan lu began to bestir iiimsel± + ^ r C ’ , mH \ 
a further augmentation of what he called i* 
bote, 59 and to this end instructed his favorite su x } m 
whose behalf he bad long desired to set aside the 
iglita of the heir-apparent, to obtain the car oi the 
Ncwab of Glide, and to induce him to 

further lxi& claims. The letter of the Shah' fell 
into the hands of Colonel Baiilie, the Resident at 
hiiclmow, who reeo3 amended that thenceforth the 
Brio eo should be “subjected to those salutary re¬ 
straints, under the influence and authority of the 
lx klt^it, wliich .voaid seem i -dispensable to the 
future guidance of his conduct, ami cannot he easily 
applh d under any other authority/ 5 1 

Indeed, it v. as necessary to esxnxisc no little sa¬ 
lutary restraint over the niovemenri of the Shah 
and his favorite son. The idea v.&ich the former 
had < Ucouragod of setting asiub the rightful suc¬ 
cession In favor of the latter had heed peremptorily 
resisted by the British Government; bi\t it was 
doubtful whether it had been wholly abandon^: b 
Idtli time before the detection of these Luck aw 
intrigues'—that is, in the spring of lbll, soon after 
TrwrillVh assim ption oi ©flice—the ^ogul had 


f> s , . csonltum of tint KijigV Uttar wr*? left its the treasury i the daniias 
Sl d* * ; r th tlu- slate of tit* uusj as of his laic Maji -ty has all been t*« 
in the lest s moved aiw) expended. The U'ibutc- 

r J Wi |j yuil son;, tlit light my allowed "by thti bogli^li i* totally in- 
y. s uHd '|- ■ 1 < Ut ef my bov 1 may the adequate to iMr^y my eeau nsOH, nml 
(mighty ri^-r^nsL' yoer veal's 1 After thereseema wjprosptvt au mereftar, 

pruyi rs I- >i iiaij proloupiiv-^ of ynut ftot.of tlw a»tiafdc.t*>ry :u!ju»t.m?ut of 
hi be - 1 \aovrn i..you th«t in comic- other matter dcpurnliu^" to. *v% 
Ati-ftiw wf race** • . t tv Air , h,< 

■'■ .r- t vliu moiioy wliich fo?ic, Ifil.i 
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been partly the agent, partly the victim, of another 
intrigue at Calcutta. This business was known in 
the official language of the times as the Mission of 
Prawn Kislven. The secret history of this Mission 
is diverting in the extreme. Two wily natives—the 
one a Hindoo, the other a Mussulman, aided by a 
Moulavee, or Maliomedan priest—persuaded the 
Shah that they could do great things for him at 
Calcutta, especially in respect of the succession of 
'pince Jelianguirc, through the agency of the Cluel- 
JjStice, Sir Henry .Russell, from whom a letter, 
n(.dressed to his Majesty, was produced. The weak- 
m' *iw -t.w Jnmostnre. The 

canning knaves were sent us wakecls -j Calcutta, 
whilst the expounder of the Koran behind 

in. the imperial city to consummate th ■ fi. au( p Thov 
did their work with considerable addre. , and for 
some time, by means of a series of amusing fabri¬ 
cations, contrived to live upon the credulity oi their 
master. There was no falsehood—there n ’ • no 
forgery—wide 1 '. these sharpers hesitated to ut icr e 
to commit. They wrote astonishing accounts of 
their reception by “Lord Russell,” end despatched 
letters to the King in the name of that high func- 

( j r , o ."V-y declared that they h:ul waited on 

him ’f' 011 their arrival ai Calcutta, that 

* nTll , L an account of his 3tajasty’s situation 
lie had « run S hands with grief,” 'ml on tvad- 
| J|r , mg’s letter ho had bitteu his lips, and as- 
... . f.nvoy that he had earn ed the Governor- 


sured *’ 


„ *cr :k*t< i? an agent, v-r attorney* 
j v «ii;i w rk the wos J, *bich will 


pr«-bHl»i3' be ui' 

' idlly i a r !' 1 -i■ 


urtviK y, 
tic aj iU. 
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General to write a letter to the Nizam (Metcalfe), 
saying, !£ I Lave sent you that you should honor his 
Majesty, not that you should distress him. If, 
another time, I hear of your offending his Majesty, 

you may expect to be punished.He tranquil, 

for the business of the heir-apparentey, and of the 
removal of the Nizam, shall soon he effected, and 
the other matters, also, will he easily accomplished.” 
Having thus assured the King that all his repre¬ 
sentations had been favorably received, they 
him, in a subsequent letter,* that they were * 0 ff 
for London” with the Governor-General and tic 
old Delhi Ite-mw „ rifl -~'.~uiq s yfaiost - to 

pay their wa<3 es t0 a friend, whom they namJ, in 
their absent ' 0. Lord Minto and Mr. Seton were 
] j.st af that time embarking for the Eastern Archi- 
pe, i;; , o, id the knaves taking advantage of a cir¬ 
cumstance, the outline of which might obtain no- 
toricly even at Delhi, assured the King that they 
were going to England, and that his humble servants 


* IMickl'er in which this is stated 
is buddy aimiflint;. They Lad told 
the Rh: l>jft>ro that Mr. El x .bin stone 
1 sent a x i bi r England, 

jind >u>w they related the cireum^ 
Ehinrvi of hid mwjiiUtal; 

■ }J\y Lordship (Lord Bussell) has 
cvli-tv both t■ ► accompany 'Jr, 

i> t on ar)U Ji.* 33xcel 1 cue y theGovern or 
G• 2 ul m! to London—* o, Gbd wiliiug, 
tdl we jfj to London, by the w w a 
Ilombuy. We hope in your Map *tyV 
grnciEUH kindness to allow GoraChund 
to mm "id In this quarter, for from the 
Rirnvlli. > fl of our wages* we can with 
d ifGcol y make our iTubsist ncc if 
(isundcr. Vi e trust in your Majesty's 
bounty for increase • y out age«. ' It 
baa beta ..or Ural 1 wtunc,and thcv:t. o 


of disappointment, that such has not 
aken place ns vet to th present day* 
We le&vo Kercl Ham with the afore* 

[ gentleman (Lord Bussell); Mr. 
ElpLiostone haring bec* 1 of 

par L i ah ty to the Frc x 

to ;o tu X.ondou. 

Kini he said, 'lam 1*f<w «« 

J; arc 1 •• cn act do. d 11M? f* U J 1 » 
causa when in Delhi J S V* _ u 
Satan on aocnimt of his viltnl , l T\ 
the royal family. 1 nji Tt T , '1 
3 le v. iii accordingly acq - * 

oti with > ton and \ u 

vcnior on, the Iflth tu Ml*" 
beg ti nt uur win.., 1 m? patu * 
Moulft- •■■’U from uiu^h to month 
of coo me will get ii convoyed to us. 
\_A£S* Rtcy. 'is. j 
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n>t his wateels 


aMU wiat au ms Vv * > ^ 

would nofl be spe, dUv ful j{[ Ied _ '' w ishes 

lettL^a^ ttldeb 3 ^ ? * 

had been promised were ^ in iToteallvl hamf 

r“ im ' »** 

failure ,,f u , u'i . 1,0 ,' ,uI ,rot S"™ over lire 

■Sfamnduct In l]l “ "™' Us on 

hand intrigue •• ,‘,° "** “ a “ mtow 

*■** *«* tta 

«** ttot foment Of lirf jU S »W *« "rclm. 

t0 «- iipractioable change, ' *“' r "** ,n * <tatr» 

out a hope 'at 1 a t;, Ue f , ,® ' Mc ' vas not mili- 
offered 'would have . 0 Rdvieo tvluclt Lt. 

dissuade him fror i U< ( ; C n P° n Slinli, and 
h‘ss intriguer jx .1 hirllier profit., 

cutta, he ,ooii kean in tIr 'J ire ^ ion of CaJ- 

not pun his H 0 - ^ 1,u(hcr h0 

now There m -h ; i 1 betterucccss at LucK 
tripe continuaUv-t!nl-f tIf an «ni T -cmTent of in. 
alfrUi-b if could ] iaiY n lfi ’ ,° Ut of * e Pala ®®i an l 
gt'-'-i-* in its effects \f - ail ‘ V ,Jt ' r ' 01n<i &>.u- 
voent, and rras thL ,."" as to Je co?ne inc >, K 

porous Tiaipus’of ... f' C ; t0 Ij> - retrained. > ro . 

diu;i by these, 1 “ tnrc re': 1 ™! fn. 

Jn»a sympathy tI pn ^ ***! mo k the 
sought f o cover their o .i,,". , CP vc *'nmetd 

wav m arks of courtesy \ „ ' lUMi **Wion ”-<h out- 

tl rcs PGct, then-ore they 


xmr^ 



tub Bjian beside :;cv- 
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dreamt the s ^^n^itieB of then >>- 

gone greats. “Tim -^3’ **rote Ix>rd Mrnto, 
in H.o’.imutc which I have a*q u ded, “>ent on 


ln ? nd-ttair^aloie purpose, hut. destfii w ot potver 


atimpt i‘ epemy, and too feeble oven to avow it, 
.oops io every little artifice, engag 513 or every petty 
intrigue, and is drawn into all the oblique and dis¬ 
ingenuous courses which the laches °* h * 8 Palace, 
or councillors equally feminine, c 11 suggest and re¬ 
commend to him. An opening is famished for sm-di 
practices hy the liberal courtesy t/h ’«'hieh- me ex¬ 
terior observances due to the real tpvei v eignty of bu 
ancestors are, most properly pv+.<mdeh to his nominal, 
title ; and under cover of the formal homage, u hich 
a tenderness for his personal ieelings alone pi. ompt 
US to render him, ho seeks to advance a silentud 
gradual claim to thr substantial, attrihvi'oi great- 

?hat these wilt /aginations «l'f |* fosteicd 
I y the excessive k.dness and consular ion oi Mr, 
pc ton, Metcalfe h\ always predicted.t now 

h found that tl Boblc failing of lus fncot had 
“ 'catly in creased ^ own difficulties 1 ^ lJ 


r> 

10 


h ‘ b si foreseen a d actually come to pass. 


It w. 


uo- v hk duty, t.eretee—a duty forced upon lnm, 0 


1 


by his ow* tooted convictions t ^ LU1 L lv ‘ 


eov v d instmc\ ons ( ,f the Supreme Governm-t- 
in m: ^ that could b0 done without any md-emo 


d,f r :u/W' f 1..y tni0 ’ J,<nf *’ ££ J \ .^; lcret!he . 

IS.-yf" to hr. fctartr .» |y V.ihOuc complai , : u; - ‘ h * 

1 ftllU'P \ li*r - i U- fl S K-iJil?TC ut v*-**» l r , , * *0^“ 


of I 


rtf Aft. 


June 


10 


lA n Ju mlauio eten uo 


i'i &l/ L ' r especially a parage at 
pn’i l * -1 iVclt mivv lie compare 1 * 

wi’&i L ” h i given nboTC from 


pn a coivlnet* 



VEXATIONS AND ANNOYANCES. 

and vexations iaterferetico in the domestic affairs of 
the royal household, io baffle all these petty Intrigues, 
and disperse all these Idle aspirations. It was Im¬ 
policy, whilst exercising firm control in all matters 
of essential importance* to abstain from meddling 
with potty details connected with the interior arrange¬ 
ments of the Palace, But nothing was more difficult 
than this, lie could not tum a deaf car to the 
ports of robbery and murder which came to him 
from that great sty of pollution; and yet he could 
not deal with offences so committed as he would v. ii h 
crimes* more immediately under his jurisdiction, 
committed ui the open city- Even the truth strug¬ 
gled out but dimly from flic murk;, recesses of the 
Palace* Jhmutinies little things were magnified ai d 
mystified into gigantic shadows, which dissolved at 
the touch of judicial inquiry. At of ers, 11 was 
not to be doubted that terrible realities were alto¬ 
gether obscured am! lost among the swarming 
labyrinths of that great building. All these tilings 
greatly disquieted Metcalfe; lor the evil was a tre¬ 
mendous one and so difficult to reach. 

T horo were other vexations and annoyances io 
di. T -1 him at this time. Among these as one 
whies inconveniently affected the efficiency of bis 
administration. The “Assistants/ 1 upon whoso co- 
adjutancy Metcalfe chiefly relied at this time for the 
due administration of the revenue of the Delhi 
territory* were Mr, William Eraser and Mr. Gardiner, 
But ii happened, as It often happens in such cases* 
that their effeit utv in this particular office became 
the rfor their removal to another; an I Met- 
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was suddenly deprived of tlxeir aid. This 
i: spoliation of the Delhi Residency,” as Mr. Seton 
ubsequently called it, -was done with the best inten- 
xions bj r Lord Minto, who, appreciating' their services, 
was anxious to reward them, and so removed them 
to the Judicial Department. 51 But the Resident 
complained, and not without reason, of being thus 
stripped of his auxiliaries ; and Seton, to whom the 
i dler of complaint was addressed, gave it to Lord 
Minto one evening at the tea-table. “ More com¬ 
plaints, my Lord, and legitimate ones, too/’ lie said, 
“ d'om my excellent friend Metcalfe” “ Kn owing 
them to be such,” replied Lord Minto, “I am 
almost alraid to read them, more especiallv as I 
have not yet been able to write to him the ex¬ 
planatory letter which I have so long had in con¬ 
templation.” “ He, however,” continued Seton, re¬ 
porting these circumstances to his friend, “ did read 


the letter, and with great interest—I aright almost 


say distress and embarrassment— distress on your 
account and embarrassment on his own. Yet, 
though really annoyed at reflecting on the havoc 
made at the Residency, he could not help laughing 
alma! at your humorous picture of vour distress, 
concluding with ‘ kings, vakeels, Sikhs, Patous, and 
old women/ ” And, writing again soon afterwards 
villi reference to the same subject, the member of 
Council said, “ If I did not know' you to be greatly 


u in r forty yoaw, ton- .Urt. J tut at Lkp v*rv time when 

f tc tw , Oxr £lc ‘* tho tJtl (jniRfl in the old *41\kc * 

m f. jVd -1" ; r L tlVl ■ : *•- - ‘V «■ 111 to he l limed iu i. , atoblu K - 

V Tr Removed, fur tho anke count. 

Ox promotion, from ono department 





above all vail ^y> * mig'Ut perhaps offer you some 
cortsolatiiT 1lv wnal - L,0l ' c] - Mato said upon 

the o ccr h*™ th reforeilCe 10 * vour bein B 3 n yourself 
a hos.-lV V words were Ipse a O men )> and onse- 

&ui moi lmirably qualified to do with les3 aid 
tin, - * men— to enlighten even when ‘ slum of 

i e, Vs.’ ’’ 

h the circumstances under which those changes 
had been made Mr. Seton entered into an elaborate 
explanation ; but he said rightly that Lord ill into 
bad only been deterred by pressure of business from 
explaining them under his own hand. The Go- 
^ ti nor-General had, indeed, long been waiting for 


an opportunity of making his peace with Metcalfe ; 
but that opportunity did not occur until he was 
l ull 1 ' way home. And then from the Capo of Good 
Hope he despatched the following pleasant letter, 
which illustrates at once his kindness of heart, his 
affection for Metcalfe, and the interest which he 


took in all. the affairs of the Government which he 
had now quifjjed: 


LOUD JUNTO TO JIB. MKTCAtVE. 

im ^ Good IJpptjj February 24, 1^3 4, 

“Mr d m yia,-I offended against every right i ling 
by coming away from Bengal without a line to acknow!«\y 
the many proofs of the kindest, and to me the most flattering 
and gratifying, partiality, which you afforded me during the 
P cu, d 1 <AlT a ^<i^^intance in India, and I am not disposed to 
ugjravate my fault by carrying my silence round theC.w, and 
>yc.nd the limits of the Company a ip icm.lam privileges. 
Aeu.pt, therefore, from lienee, the tardy, but not less wwm 
' a ^cere insurances of mv cordial and affectionate re . -n-d, 
Y °l. I. 2 A 


Till, DELHI HE SIDE NOT. 
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This sentiment having originated in the most perf* e. L eerr--\£ 
2 nd having ever s^ce by 't constant . ^ (jh' 

and experience Toth of character and talents, nn m ^ 
credit, and its value perhaps, enhanced in jl ma | . ^ 

This strt of plump declaration is, perhaps, seldom . ) except 

to a diTercnt sex, just before the question is pop ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 
stand for once as an introduction, between a pair K ^ 
gender, to a request which I feel a great, inclination * p : , r 
a sincere, constant, and mutual friendship from tins t .e 
fbrwaid. On my part it has begun long ago; and I have, 
the ref> re, : &tc ek in hand that may furnish a sort of security 
for my part of the bargain, and some stiong indications of 
regard already afforded by you leave me no apprehension of a 
disappointment in your share of the contract, 

“ Brownrigg ha, I think, acted the part of a confidant in 
this a Hair very faithfully, and from his go-between-ship I 
mi-.f dill contrive to hear pretty regularly anything that 
interests you much; but I shall be still more gratified, and if 
you sign the counterpart of this treaty, X shall positively expeck 
y 0 n to kef p me informed under your own hand, pronto pug no, 
of everything that in any degree concerns your welfare* credit, 
happiness, c » comfort. 

1 ‘ I be run, a great while ago, an explanatory letter to you on 
the a Bidr of Mr, Ft seifs and Mr. Gardner^ sudden removal 
from Deb-’t to ?dora r ' hud. A9 the matter natur lly appeared 
, ju, there was a most complicated injury, affecting at once 
yourself end both those gentle men; while in reuli.y I was alt 
the ie thinking l hud done a ve/y.ckvcj thing, and that I 
w,. a fortunate man in meeting what I understood tj be the 
caui ,T t v i ii-j of your as^stant.q i?nd whai I concltidtd had 
iev .ed your previous eont.uitu>ce. I happened, tiJortti'* 
lau ly, not to finish that letter, and feel h rm confident in 
emering on the subject, nr 'ho particulars arc lc-?s fresh in ny- 
m niorv. 1 can venture, however, to say all that appears m 
tet iul, - fur as ray intend m are concerned, The uct m } ihat 
M r, S' a n, our common blend, had about that time repre- 






letter riu>:E lord tux to. 


sentcd to me in glowing terms the merits of Mr. Fraser and 
Mr Gardner, and the fair pretensions that both hud acquired 
by distinguished service to advance to some station supeii-r in 
emolument to those they then hold, as well as leading to ear 
prospects of higher promotion. From tJv state of the diplo¬ 
matic fine, and the claims of assistants senior to themselves, 
they ere discouraged from confining tneir views to -hat de¬ 
partment, and, bi n word, were desirou ? ot being transferred to 
the Judicial. 1 was well acquainted with the very ^ ' 
dinary merits and very eminent services of both, n CC T1 
sideling these as constituting powerful claims to t l attentio^ 
and favor of Government, I was sincerely 10 P 7omKJ | 

their views; hut I told Mr. Seton that 1 a ® 11 ^ an \ 
should find considerable difficulty fin q;pomtby Lit ; ' ' r 
gentlemen at once to the office of Judge and j L filtrate, v-pi 
chilly in the Upper Provinces, where that oil• * c 

n higher scale of emolument than el-ev vr< * 1 T nlt !f ‘ 

the Residency at Delhi united, to -'»«*«“> f'/Tl 
Revenue, of the Judicial service uT1, _ l oI -'Yfi’fic fi fifir 
matio functions, in a manner will 11 distmgu^ m 1 r ™‘ ,! 

Residencies, and which had the lucd.tanng the mta 

of the officers attached to DslR to those other departments, 

hut still it “teas a transfer, and 'F™ ted m a rna,mer wl,uh ^ 
calculated to give umbrage and h> dissatis action - T 

those whose promotion was upended m a unc t,J ^ 1 J . 

had devoted themselves, urn m which they had qu eued 
themsclvos by a, pretty long a' ' °f practice and t ..j ui 

for the situations, a which thCT wm> .u|xu?e lcd b) ^ ‘ 

of mrm^ You will curdy 


I hint 


drawn from another branch . , 

imagine that I more #«onverHitit in thesc^ ittn . 

than the candidates for office themselves; as dis..-nlc«t 
which ever party it lay, was s lire ^ m ‘ 1 " ll 

-noth. ; oV.jcction, on a priuciP^ ^ l '_ l * * 

ing these gentlemen, at the fi™* stc i*> *‘ y l ^ e *" ®, 

and MagiLto. To be qp-lificl Cor M -\M 

ivity, -ad probity, all o* which I 


thtm t-dr iits, application, ad 


>2 k 2 
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knew Mr. Fraser and Mr Gardner to possess, and to have 
proved themselves to possess most eminently„ But it has been 
a principle with me to require Experience also in the particular 
functions of that line. Under these consideration^ I explained 
to Mr. fie ton the difficulties that would stand in the way of an 
inane dude appointment to the oilicc of Judge and Magistrate, 
and advised his friends, through him, to enter the Judk 1 line 
n r s -ion as possible in the rank of Assistant Judge, or ^Tag is urate, 
^his might be, as I do sincerely think it would *^vc been* 

' -i kJ dividual and personal pretensions of these distin- 
^ d ^' a P L ins; but I viewed it in the light of a temporary 
modal ion principle, and as leading in the ! ;i*t objcc- 

,ioru Me manner q ^he game time by a sufficiently early 
process, to the ob^ 0 p t j xe 5 r wishes. Soon alter these discus 
-mis with Mi.y^ton, the resolution was taken to appoint two 
Magi@nf flq fn, p lC 2illah of Mo rad abaci; and J felt 
immediately the opporvrdty which that resolution afforded, of 
enabling Mr, hr a "or and Gardner to make their first step 
towards Judge and Magist^te- I proposed Mr. F mscr ac¬ 
cordingly, and iinmcuiet ly atenvards Mr. Gardner. As this 
was done with the concurrency Mr. Seton* I had no doubt of 
ils proving acce ptable to the tics concerned; and l never 
doubted yotir privity and acqui^oonce in these views of your 
assistant After enjoying very agreeable reflections for some 

t ^ rii ; ' n t: \ -object ut tliese Mr* Fra^r’s reni^ji" 

stlar, " < ' una - ‘ ur h |T neiitatio!iS O 03t natural, I allow, rim;o you 

w L,jt l iU a'' [ ^ J<>r uc ^ a reduction in your force), took 
me all aback, or rather all ugha-t, I fcfe in ft moment, dint in 
this capital measure, which had tickled me so muck I had 


beta, little better Loan 
rclaU-.l to Mr. Eraser w 


busy!*, 


dy and a marplot. 




f r hat 


. .... , . nd.mtly revoked, and Gardnci was 

!,f;: w Morodabad oaly lecwao «t w« nol tb»t he 

- A b ‘ }L av " t! " with regnr- 1 toll .. 

mte„iio, h i mom ....net ym will t l uit , 1 €nterti | 

»' jn - rthcr dmn ° r P^woth:- ,. (be views in tWo «nrir ■ D f 
two young gentlemen, whom, w'jtl 


knowing either per- 
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Bonally, X esteemed and admired extremely. I certainly mis¬ 
took my road; or rather, was misled into tlio lake steps I made. 
I am, therefore, very desirous that Sir. Fraser should under¬ 
stand that nothing was further from my thoughts than degrad¬ 
ing, or in any way mortifying a person whom 1 have long 
respected, and that I had no hostile design, nor any 01 U r than 
the most friendly towards him in the whom aflair. uith 
regard to the Resident at Delhi, I may as well confess that, 
having always had a very mean opinion of his abilities, and 
thinking him a very unamiable character and dull companion, 
I did entertain a secret wish to bring him into disrepute, by 
depriving him of his most able and experienced coadjutor . 

“Now for ourselves. Wo arrived here in good health, the 
7th instant, and shall sail for St. Helena the 26th, in comply 
with the Stirlmj Castle. Whether we shall proceed with that 
ship from St. Helena to England, cannot be determined till we 
know the state of the convoys at St. Helena, 

As the whole ships company of the Uafsar . your slaves, 
1 may ventuiv, widioi.ii consulting them, to sc ,d vou till) 
thing that is kind from the whole, of alt ages, and both genders. 

« Believe me rver, my dear Metcalfe, 

“(being entitled to this familiarity by the contract), 

“ Faithfully and affectionate ! v yours, 

“ Mis to." 


But that which most disquieted diaries Metcalfe 
during die earlier years of his fte.ddency at Delhi 
was circumstance eon .joted, not with the diplo¬ 
matic, not with the administrative, but with the 
social side of Iris multiform office. J t wi> s his duty, 
as has been already hiuted, Lo keep uj» a eovtaiu 
stati- .it V -llii, as the representative <d the lb'dish 
Government at the Court of the Mogul. To a puffin' 
fundi.-. uy in ;-ucli a sheath.: tin- ut*..rtairunout 
0< ’ a certain, or, rather, an uncertain number ot 




people every week is a business rather than a plea¬ 
sure. He has to feast scores of people, of whom he 
knows lit tie, and for whom he cares nothing; and 
to live in crowds, where he would fain be alone. 
His house is a sort of huge caravansary, from which 
no one is turned away, hut every one carr ies off 
something. For purposes of current hospitality, a 
iibeial montldy allowance is granted by Govern¬ 
ment v and Metcalfe was of a character which en¬ 
sured its expenditure to the last sixpence. "But it 
happened that when he joined the Delhi Residency 
it was in a poor state of equipment. It was sadly 
warding in all the necessary appointments of plate 
and furni ture. Hospitality was impracticable with 
such means, and the external dignity of the Govern¬ 
ment could not bo becomingly maintained. It was 
Metcalfe's duty, therefore, as he conceived, to make 
certain purchases of public property at the public 
expense. Of these purchases, the Supreme Govern- 
muit tacitly approved, and the disbursements were 
formally admitted. Rut when the accounts went 
-borne to the Court of Directors, that body disap¬ 
prov'd ot the expenditure, and severely rebuked 
Metcalfe. “The conduct of the Delhi Resident,” 
they wrote to the Governor-General in Council, “in 
incurring charge ot so enormous a magnitude as 


* The ullcnrancca attached to 
the oSico had bcr<ij Uminwhtd on ihp 
: A Mr* Sc ton, who h ■ ' v 3 
$ r tawoii>kited nlluw (uiro of h ./ r\%- 
pt« 4 a month — bdng » rupee* 
iry, wish OTdit rupiwrj iHimh nl/n 
eljnu*,4< I*y ti rcfiolu ivit of tit : Oo- 
vtfruor-CfMR tal in tf'ottiHjll, Folitiiirjr 
2 7 IMJ f It irau dwlnrtd that Uu* 


nihdfare L ul ixstrii adopted on ground a 
principally yf a p<.iodr] uaturtt with 
rcipect to Mr, Scton, and dt uretd 
that the Pillo'wjincf h uf tin: Du'Jht Tte- 
eideik / should Lc pliited on their 
fui i> r f t l ing, Fo; RuLhvr mformn 
Sion .'ii m .. subject, kco tho close of 
Cinipnir XTT, 
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those referred to in the papers before us, without 
oaving received, or even applied for, the previous 
sanction of Government, is in every view unjusti¬ 
fiable. i He charges are reported by the Civil Au¬ 
ditor to he unprecedented in amount, raid we are 
surprised to find these irregularities in the Resident’s 
Proceedings passed over without any mart of dis¬ 
pleasure or reprehension.” And having commented 
upon the several items of the charge, they proceeded 
to say—“We consider the whole disbursement to 
have heen incurred under circumstances so directly 
in opposition to the regulations of which Mr. Metcalfe 
emdd not have been ignorant, and in a spirit of such 
profuse extravagance, that we cannot possibly sanc¬ 
tion any part of them without holding out to our 
servants in general an example of the most danger¬ 
ous tendency, as it amounts to no less than an as¬ 
sumed right to disburse the property of 1 lie Company 
at the discretion of the individuals divested of all 
o liolesome control. We shall accordingly consider 
the whole of this disbursement as having been made 
unwarrantably, and under the personal responsibility' 
of the Resident, and so accordingly direct that he 
lie peremptorily required to pay into your treasury 
the whole amount of the said sum of ls,l 19m. f, u . 5p., 
ami that the property purchased thus irregularly lie 
con si dei ed as belonging to the Resident, and not as 
constituting any part of the Cor ipanv’s dead-stock.”* 
l b s was, doubtless, a h wore > drake. Hut as in 
u(iia they throw up beforetheir doors and windows 
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well-watered screens of fragrant grass, through 
which the fiery winds of the hot seasor pass cooled 
and tempered, so the Governor-General was careful 
that the scorching blasts of the Court’s economical 
indignation should reach Metcalfe only through one 
of these tatties, softened and moderated, and ren¬ 
dered endurable by cooling qualifications of his own. 
'‘Although the Governor-General,” wrote the Poli¬ 
tical Secretary, Jolm A dam, in an official conn limita¬ 
tion to the Delhi Resident, “ has deemed it proper, 
as an act of obedience to the positive instructions of 
the Court, to communicate their order to you, yet 
as his Lordship sees grounds for believing that the 
Honorable Court will take a more favorable view of 
the question on re-consideration, I am desired to 
inform you that the orders will not be enforced until 
ilie further directions of the Honourable Court may 
he revived in reply to the proposed reference.”* 
And at the same time John Adam wrote privately 
to Metcalfe, tolling him that the Government in¬ 
tended to resist. “ the encroaching spirit of the Court 
of Directors,’ of which he was '* destined to be the 
: h:t.im.”t 

But, in spite o> the protection thrown over him 
by the Supremo Government, the censures of the 
Court oi Directors wounded IVSctc&lfe to the quick, 
ft is the fate of roost men, some time v other in 
the coulee oi i-iicii Hves, m be i.uspcctc<l and a ecu d 
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committing. In spite of the mollifying influences 
the Secretary's official letter, the rebuke of the 
Court was severely felt. I have the disgrace and 
niortifieation,” wrote Metcalfe to Mr. Adam, “ to 
acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, conveying 
to me the censru’e of the Honorable the Court of Di¬ 
rectors expressed in the most unqualified terms. It 
^ tin severe censure," he added, after thanking the 
Governor-Gen oral for his unsolicited kindness, i£ con¬ 
tained in the orders of the Court, which I feel most 
acutely, far more so than the pecuniary injury which 
u is proposed to inflict. My life and everything thai 
1 have are at: the disposal of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany- but my character 1 wish to earr\ unsullied 
to the grave.” 5 ' He then entered into ;ui elaborate 
and triumphant defence of his conduct, and mi- 


* e It is riftht Umt I should give the 
»of the do fence, th mgh the 
1. Ltcr iq too long for quotation in Its 
Hlhjzilty. 

When 1 arrive ns Resident it 
Delhi/ 1 ho wwlo, “ihcTO w:ia ojL a 
siiiftlo nrticlo of public property at 
tlic Residem-y in the way of furniture 
For. the house or equipment for the 
tebl'. 1 could not t th . «. p the dtO- 
cieney hy liny brought with mo, be- 
s the equipment of the lieeidtm.y 

vliitrli I hud quitted was public pr»> 
!■ rtj..! i*■ hj • . 1 hr the u»4' 

BUCt&sscitv though ituioh of k Imtl b :n 
for out of my month (t* 

some furniture for the 
I<fc»U!ency house tuid some equipment 
fjr t*>*. HesMcitcv tnl>D vrvro news. 
BfLFy, will. I hope, ^ j^ s 

obvious (hat li tab u#de** wik- 
<mt furniture, md that a tutito tuno-t 
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" K t!.:*, ], a aajil, tax 4ua*ii,)n* 
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the oilier as to u&ount. Iloth had 
Iwn submit to. I to the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment. H was competent ’or ihoui 
to pa>> a decision, aud it' tboy had 
decided hi either case against S&fk 
ca 1 fc, he wouhl chcerfu.ly have :ibhknt 
hy the deepen. Ho argued that a a 
the Residencies at Scindiah's Court, 
Naeporc, PoonaVc Hyderabad, and 
Mysore poes^ed properly dr 1 ! god 
n the public account, he w ^ iuHillod 

3,1 turning tint the Delhi RealLney 
j!;. i: h 11..i i Prougl: t Into 0 te same• «uie- 
eiy T and admitted to the same pri. i- 
But he dechued that at ttie 
Sam time he had pureJifldt l the pru- 
perlv <a\ bt« own niK ihilitv. and 
loft it to the Govenur. j; to h-tor- 
min - whether it should be n public or 
a private chart:.-. As Gevcrmi. su 
had deddol Umt Jt wos thetbrnn-sq 
he reasK>n«’d €oiufh**t¥Cly that tin* 
Couture, if tiny, should not lx* coat 
xipcu him* hut upon the Government 
width Imd tub b*i d the cluirgv* 



eluded by saying: " Knowing that I have always 
served the Company with devoted zeal and inde¬ 
fatigable labor; knowing that X am ready every 
day to lay down my life in their service; knowing 
that in the case which has brought down such heavy 
disapprobation on me, I was far from deserving 
censure, it is with a feeling stronger than grief that 
I iind myself selected for public disgrace. In what¬ 
ever spirit my conduct may be judged—whatever 
return my services may receive, 1 shall continue, as 
long as I serve the Company, to serve with unabated 
zeal and entire devotion. Unfounded censure cannot 
depress me, neither shall it diminish my faithful 
exertions. Highly as X prize the approbation of the 
Honorable the Court oi" Directors, if I have the 
misfortune not to obtain it, the approbation of my 
own conscience will support me; and I shall not 
'■•ink under censure, however severe, when I feel 
that it is not merited, and see that it arises from 
error. 5 Xt was, indeed, as he raid, the erasure that 
stung bun. The intended p unishme nt, was nothing, 
ir as willing to abide by a,:v arrangement for tli-* 
disposal of the Residency property.* Xt was not in 
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Metcalfe's eibeuaxttt. 

tiio nature of the man to haggle with Government 
on a question of rupees. His whole life was a 
denial of the injurious supposition hinted in the 
Court’s letter. In after years, when the increase of 
his fortune enabled him to manifest an increased 
liberality in all his dealings, he was continual!;, 
taking upon liiniself charges which ought more 
properly to have been borne by the State—con¬ 
tinually expending his private fortune upon public 
objects. It is not improbable that the circumstance 
h'Tc narrated gave a new and sustained impulse to 
bis natural liberality ; that, mindful of past vexa¬ 
tions, he may have determined at any sacrifice to 
avoid the po&sibility of ilioir recurrence, and so have 
fallen Into an extreme of liberality which, noble as 
it is in itself, is not altogether, in respect of its 
operation upon others, free from certain incon¬ 
veniences and objections. 

But annoyances and vexations, such as have been 
briHh- touched upon in this chapter, are inseparable 
from, high station, whether in the East or in ihe 
West; and there were, on the other side, great 
compensations. Of these ihe chief was the know¬ 
ledge that, under his administration, the industrial 
resources of the Delhi territory were being plov- 
tnouslv developed, and the prosperity of the people 
greatly increased. At the period of which I am non 
speaking—the years 1S1-J-15— it was less, perhaps, 

tinder me for a ported of similar hcarlily v illln p* m lio adOed, (o iiMflo 
t > 'ent, I.oi mo pay the tlSfreroiun, any of tl o mv pulp. ed?. ti 1 

u it*. h;iand let tbe equip* ftuiltr, I aii&U autTbr by niy own pro* 

’iidht ul Uic Rpsideruy my property poftitiQii.'’ 
u lf w do aiy prodoeowore'. 1 am 







from the contemplation of what had been done than 
from the thought of what might bo done, under his 
auspices, on such a field of beneficent action, that he 
derived solace under the depressing influences of all 
public and private vexations. He saw', indeed, many 
great defects in the system under which flic affairs of 
our newly-acquired provinces were administered, and 
he was eager to introduce reforms which lie knew 
would contribute to the happiness of our subjects. 
When, th irefore, he reported that under the excellent 
management of Fraser and Gardner—-for lie was not 
one vh j sought to monopolise to himself the credit 
which rightfully belonged in part to his coadjutors 
—th - revenues of the Delhi territory had greatly 
increased, and that new* breadths of land were being 
brought under cultivation, he did not disguise from 
himself, or seek to disguise from Government, the 
fact that the landed settlement of the Delhi territory 
was on an unsatisfactory footing, and that justice 
demanded its entire revision. From a comprehensive 
report before me, written in 1815, I purpose to 
male some extracts, illustrative of Charles 'Jdct- 
ee tti' i :- vvs at this time of * one important ques¬ 
tions of domestic government. We have hitherto 
s wi him principally as a diplomatist. Before pass¬ 
ing < m l(J Other busy scenes of political strife and 
mdii my action, ltd us regard him, for a little while, 
in-an administrator, and how liberal and hrge- 
la'nd d were his views ai a time when liberality and 
large-mindedimss, in matters of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, were rarer qualities than they are in the 
present more enlightened times. 





In this report, after mention lias been made of 
the progressively increasing revenues of the Delhi 
territory—revenues which had! risen "between the 
years 1807-8 and 1S13-14 from four laths to fifteen 
lakhs of rupees, and it has "been shown that the 
increase has been mainly an increase in the landed 
revenue, allusion is made to the Abfcasree, or 
spirit tax, and it is shown that the last year of the 
statement exhibits a considerable decline. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the men who farmed 
tin-, part of the revenue had, in the preceding year, 
hidden too high for tin privilege. And if it were 
not so, humanely argued Metcalfe, there would he 
nothing to regret: 

;i A diminution In thh branch of revenue ~n not ranch to 
be regretted. There is no danger of u permanent or serious 
loss ns long t- people drink spirituous liquors; and any dec reus o 
of revenue proceeding from n diminution of consumption 
would be a cause of joy rather than of re j ret.” 

It is, however, to the larger subject of the landed 
revenue that this report mainly refers. But before 
the writer passes on to the consideration of it in all 
its length and breadth, he pauses to speak of the 
advantages of Canal irrigation, and to urge the com¬ 
pletion of the Delhi Canal: 

1 cannot refrain, 1 he says, u from taking advantage of this 
opportunity to bring again to the notice of the Govci iu>c-.Ge- 
nertd the subject of the Delhi Canal. This subject Jun oug.nxd 
the attention of Govctamienfc for many years; and hi the in- 
i- 'nation relating to lb that r\n be furnished from this pWe 
baa already been submitted. . * « li is supposes! that the 
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produce of the canal would ? in a very short time, repay the 
expense of bringing it into order; and it is certain that the 
restoration of this beneficial work would be productive of a 
great increase of revenue to Government, and a great increase 
ol comfort, Wealth, and health to the inhabitants of the territory 
and city of Delhi. 1 * 


Then he enters on the great domain oi Land- 
Revenue, and after discussing the much-vexed ques¬ 
tion of right in the sod, he thus proceeds to advocate 
the claims of the village Zumeendars : 

fii Admitting that the Government has the property of the 
soil, the question is, as the Government cannot occupy the 
land, and as the land requires resident proprietors, who are the 
people that, next to the Government, may be supposed to have 
the L est right? It is here that the paramount claim of the 
dll ge Zumeendars may be justly, and it is to bo hoped, indis¬ 
putably contended for. What men can have greater rights 
than those wJiose ancestors have occupied the same lands and 
habitations from time immemorial; who live on the soil en¬ 
tirely, and cultivate at their own exp use and by their own 
labour; w ho receiv at i t by he red it ary su c eessio 11 or by pure;.i i :i sc; 
who have k to their children or, if'reduced by necessity, sell it 
, mortgage it; or if they choose, transfer it by gift during 
,u'-ir lives? These rights arc exercises! by the Zumeendare* 
and have been exercised lor centimes. If they be uol suffi¬ 
cient 10 constitute undoubted property, they arc surely suhlcicut 
to confer a paramount claim, .... Notwithstanding the 
numerous revolutions which have taken place in thh part of 
India, the rights ot the village Zumeendars have generally 
bean held sacred, lhjtq sacred, it seems to me, than any other 
ptopm ty; and fchougu numerous £«■. ..a of oppress n h i ve been 
devised, it d* < s not up;> -o- 'hat nay oppressor, generally apeak- 
iii y is presumed to ir. ! r lore with these rigliU It b doable 
th f expediency has operated to secure them-, us much, at least, 



us justice: but be tho cause what it may, it appears to mo that 
the most clear raid most distinct rights held in this part of India 
arc those of the village Zumeeudars. 

Having thus contended that our engagements 
ought to be made with this class ot proprietors, lie 
proceeds to explain the nature of the settlement 
which it would be desirable to make* r I he evil conse¬ 
quences of short settlements bad already manifested 
themselves, and Metcalfe was eager to persuade 
the Government to grant long ones in their stead. 
tc Settlements,** he writes, “ should he made for 
periods of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or a 
hundred years—the longer, perhaps, the bettor. At 
all events, the periods should be sufficiently long to 
admit of considerable profit being made by the culti- 
v a to vs from t heir own labor and enterprise* ? J “ This, ? 
he adds, f< h the very essence of the system/ 5 Its 
advantages lie upon the surface. " In exchange for 

An interesting Ulustfifttion of tins of Baluracurh to nil def end to a 
importance attached u> these rights, dUtinct branch of the family, jus n - 

own by tho owu«« of principalities, genqy would m due Lima expire, ty" 
wliJoli it given in Udff report^ may not family might bo degraded from sta 
inexpediently be cih l in this place: high rank iu some future revolution, 

a Te ahvw the value,” wrote Met- its territories might bo seized, ifca Rij 
ealfe, “ I:ei op ihnjjc rights rind L!i-- might be Insti hut 1 Mattered hiuv 
reapuctabh - in which they selb conMeutiy, m a under : ■ 

are held, I may mention that Kooiu eumstaiKSes this zumeonimreo, pur- 
U * : '■ *h. gn:;;: uncle of tiv K-J juh of chased with his own. money, w^eU 
Liilum^urii, atul note manager of all descend as a perpetual 11 .jit to his 
the Uulumgurh hivnK minted out to family untouched ami undisturbed 
me once, a. I was riding with him, by any fut ure Governor or Guf^rn- 
a single n nail village in tho territory incut.' It must acem string f the 
ui-ier hi matia^eni-L-ai. ot which be inhabitant# of India, ubo ?/■> much 
boasted; with evident exultation, that respect these lUimoendartM.* rights, that 
hr? \v• ho Zurneon j:it. \\avilig pur* tin 1 i 0 • vernrlieitt , wl i\, h pru- 
chased tin zuraggudHTee from the vri- fe^acr to consult just ice ui ail ‘U- 1 o' 
prinal Zumcciidtra. IV hat me it * it of tinns, threat appui undervalue 

pience to him to purvhn . this rights whieft have been rt-Mpectcd by 
pi Uy emiirjejidaroc 1 of a sJngte Tilings? the most despot! tj and the nux i lawk - - 
; w by did he exult at tbis acquired go von i Turn ta," 
right? Why, in kjiew that the Itaj 
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this insecurity, it is in the poorer of Government to 
confer security. Instead of wealth lawlessly acquired 
by opposition to the Government, and hastily spent 
to avoid plunder, we may confer the power of ac¬ 
quiring solid, legitimate, and lasting wealth, which 
shall be cherished, applauded, and upheld by the 
Government; which shall he a source of conse- 
quenco in the eyes of the people, and of flattering 
distinction on the part of the rulers. Then, instead 
of dissatisfied and disaffected landholders truly com¬ 
plaining that we have injured them by diminishing 
their consequence and their profits, we may expect 
to have landholders bound to us by the strongest 
ties of self-interest, and acknowledging, from irre¬ 
sistible conviction, the incomparable benefits of our 
rule.” 

He then proceeded to explain in what manner, 
undo these settlements, the revenue was to be col¬ 
lect • fi. “Every village is inhabited, wholly or par¬ 
tially, by Zumeendars, o; possessory proprietors of 
the bind. These are the persons with whom the 
set: i lament ought to he made ; but as the number of 
tin m is gene.ally too great for the transaction of 
business, a certain number of iVlokuddums, or head 
men, being in general the men of the greatest pro¬ 
perty and i dluenee in the village, act on the part 
of the village, agree to terms, sign engagements, 
and t> msact negotiations. The village is bound by 
their acts. The Mokuddums having concluded the 
settlement with the officers of Government, are 
charged with the duty *u collecting the revenue in 
the village.” 






LIBERAL PRINCIPLES 




On the good effects of such - system as this, Met¬ 
calfe descanted with no earnestness. Me 

wrote as one whose soul was in the cause. 

He showed how would he accumulated—how 

security woij.1- 1 ©agilhdeT providence—how a spirit 
of independence would be acquired—how commerce 
a-u education would be promoted—how the people 
would he elevated in the social scale, and rise to a 
height of moral and intellectual grandeur never 
attained by them before. It was nothing, he ar¬ 
gued, that by so raising them, we might teach them 
m time to emancipate themselves from our yoke. 
In spite of all such considerat ions as this, our duty, 
he said, was clear : 


u There may be those who would argue that it is injudicious 
to establish a system which, by exciting a free and independent 
character, may possibly load, at a future period, to dangerous 
consequences, . But supposing the remote possibility 

of these evil consequence?, that would not be a suflicient reason* 
for withholding any advantage from our subjects. Similar ob¬ 
jections have been made against our attempting to promote the 
education of our native subjects; but how unworthy it would 
bo of rt liberal Government to gi ve weight to such objections. 
The world is governed by an irresistible Power, which giveth 
and taketh away dominion; and vain would be the impotent 
prudence of men against the operations of its almighty in¬ 
fluence* All that riders eau do is to merit lominion by pro¬ 
moting the happiness o( those under them. It' we perform our 
duty in this respect, the gratitude of India and the admiration 
of the world will accompany our name throughout all ages, 
whatever may be the revolutions f Futurity; but if we with¬ 
hold blessings from cror subjects from a svUi.-h appro 1 -■. .don of 
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poiiiole danger at a remote period, we shall merit Jiat reverse 
which time has possibly in st L „ e f or ua> and sliaII f ,ji ^ 
the mingled hatred and contempt- +hc hisses and cxccra tioiis 
of mankind.” 

If this had been written yesterday, tfw P ^ 0 uld 
have been nothing noticeable in it; but forty rears 
ago such language was not often to he found in tne 
despatches of our Indian functionaries. Charles 
Metcalfe, indeed, was much in advance of his cotem¬ 
poraries. There were few of his brethren, I fear at 
this time, in whose breasts such liberal utterances as 
these would have awakened sympathetic echoes. 
The system of Land-lie venue which he then desired 
to introduce into the Delhi territory became sub¬ 
stantially, after a lapse of many years, the system 
which regulated the entire settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces. The long obscured rights of the 
village zumeendars were acknowledged; and there is 
every reason to hope that many of the predictions of 
the young Delhi Resident are now in course of 
realisation, un der the salutary intliu nee of the system 
which he advocated with so much warmth, 

One more illustration of Charles Metcalfe’s early 
liberality may be derived from the same source. At 
this time there were few evils, real or supposed, 
which the members of the Indian Civil Sen in 
generally regarded with so much dread and abhor- 
rcoee as the free admission of European settlers into 
the interior of the country. Their exclusiveness re¬ 
volted at the thought of such an int rusion; and the; 
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could see nothing hut oppression of the people and 
danger to the state in such an innovation. But 
Metcalfe, even at this early period, was guilty of the 
heresy not only of desiring, bnt officially recom¬ 
mended that independent Europeans should be in¬ 
vited to bring their capital, their enterprise, and 
shill freely into the British territories. 

C1 I am aware,” he wrote, “ that nothing that X 
can say on this subject would have any weight. I 
am also sensible that in expressing such opinions, X 
may be deemed guilty of presumption; but on an 
occasion like the present, I conceive myself bound to 
recommend whatever promises to be beneficial, with 
reference to the subject of this Report; and, there¬ 
fore, I recommend the free admission of British sub¬ 
jects to settle in India under laws and regulations 
suited to the state of the country, and unlimited 
liberty to acquire property by lawful means, as the 
surest mode of adding to the resources and increas¬ 
ing the strength of our Asiatic Empire.” 

It was no small tiling even with the aid of able 
and indefatigable assistants, to carry on the civil ad¬ 
ministration of the extensive districts under the su¬ 
perintendence of the Delhi Resident. But Metcalfe 
was not one to shrink from any amount of labor. 
Xo Ins cn il duties he devoted himself with an assi- 
dmty which alarmed many of his friends. Among 
others Ochterlony, who maintained a close and af¬ 
fectionate correspondence with him, wrote to Met¬ 
calfe, in the autumn of 181 . 3 , saving: « You will 
not he long Resident of Delhi, if‘von pursue vour 

2 n 2 
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present course; and I cannot but think that a fair 
representation of your multifarious and miscellane¬ 
ous duties would exempt you from all but the intri¬ 
gues of tiie Palace and the general political duties, 
which I do most sincerely believe to be quite suffi¬ 
cient for any one mind that was ever created.” 
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To the “ general political duties” of -which Ocliter- 
lony spoke — duties which greatly occupied the 
thoughts and employed the energies of the Delhi 

Resident_it is now time (o advert. On the frontier of 

his territory were a number of native principalities, 
our relations with which were under liis superinten¬ 
dence ; and, although he interfered with them no 
more than, was essential for our security, it was neces¬ 
sary to keel* upon all of them a watchful eye, and upon 
some a restraining hand. It was not likely that the 
rulers of these states, who were as regardless of what 
was due to others us they were ignorant of what was 
really beneficial to themselves, should have continu¬ 
ally posses; ed themselves in peace, nml consistently 
reciprocated the good faith and the good fcclingw hieh 
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was shown towards tliem by tht>! paramount power. 
Mistrustful of the good intention q 0 f the British 
Government, and unscrupulous in dealings 

with one another, it was frequently Mex« a ]f e ’ s duty 
at this time to turn his thoughts from in a „ r( ..-d 
work of domestic improvement to the less gratifying 
duty of controlling the erratic propensities of soiiio 
neighbouring chief. 

At the Delhi Residency, as the Head-Quarters of 
Diplomacy in Upper India., there was always a cluster 
of " wakeels,” or agents representing the interests 
of various princes and chiefs in the states contiguous 
to our own. Some of these were the agents of petty 
sovereigns—others of predatory chiefs—whose em¬ 
pire was yet to he acquired. But all had business to 
transact with the Resident— all had questions to put 
and demands to make. And the less recognised The 
position of the master, the more preposterous, in all 
probability, were the proposals of his servant. It 
was no uncommon thing for ouo of these “wakeels” 
to ask Metcalfe’s permission for his master to attack 
some neighbouring state on his own account, or to he 
employed in the same work of aggression on the part 
of the British Government. And when these over¬ 
tures were ci villy declined, the agent would some¬ 
times naively beseech the Resident to tell him whom 
he might attack. 

But there were more difficult questions than these 
demanding solution. Among the earliest of our 
alHes, who excited the watchfulness of Metcalfe 
during his residence at Delhi, was our old onomy of 
Bhurtpore. After a lapse of eight years, during 




which the conduct of the British Government 
towards liim had been uniformly friendly and con¬ 
siderate, be now, in 1813, became suspicious of our 
designs, and peremptorily signified bis intention 
no longer to suffer a British wale el to reside at 
bis Court. He bad committed many excesses on 
our frontier; be bad destroyed mu- Tillages; be had 
murdered our people; he bad earned off our pro¬ 
perty. But instead of chastising him for these 
offences, we bad sent an accredited agent to bis 
Court, to be the channel of our representations 
to Hie Rajah, and thus, it was hoped, to keep him 
in cheek. But what was the result ? “ The petty 

chief,” as Metcalfe wrote, “ after using ineffectually 
his endeavors to prevent the approach of this friendly 
agent to his capital, tries by ill treatment to compel 
Ills employers to recall him ; does not permit him to 
take up his residence at his Court, nor to exercise 
bis functions, nor even to enter the walls of the 
capital without special permission, and a special 
guard, but keeps him and his people outside of the 
town, encamped on the plain, in a state of restraint, 
and, moreover, persists hi this unfriendly course of 
proceeding, though invited to a more amicable beha¬ 
viour in the most conciliatory language; and though 
warned that a continuance of such insulting conduct 
must inevitably give offence to the British Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The minute from, which these extracts were taken 
is a long and elaborate one; full of oiiaraeterisfie 
energy and determination, clearly and forcibly ex¬ 
pressed, It should never be forgotten by the reader, 
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whose experiences are those only of European hf^) 
that the Minutes of the Indian Statesman, in e 
history of his career, take the place of the orations 
which, under free governments,in the western w or j 
are delivered to senatorial assemblies. The Indian 
Statesman is not stirred by the excitement of popular 
applause; his utterances do not reach the ears or 
hundreds of auditors, and are only m rare 
subsequently reflected by the Press, and dweIt 
unon by thousands of readers, lie writes, m ■ 
solitude of his own chamber, under many depressing 
influences, knowing that what he writes is to count 
its readers by units ; hut, writing nevertheless, witn 

his whole heart in his work, earnestly and enthusi¬ 
astically, and often with a power of expression whien 
in oral discourse would charm a popular assembly. 
There may be dull writers in India, as there are dull 
speakers in England; but there are many eloquent 
exceptions, whom it would be easy to enumerate, 
and the name of Charles Metcalfe in such an enu¬ 
meration would be oue of the foremost in the list. 

lu this Minute on Ehnrtpore the writer dwelt 
earnestly oh the great forbearance which, throughout 
manv years, had been down towards the offending 
state, and he contrasted the course which we had 
adopted, in tins instance, with that which had been 
followed towards a neighbouring principality-—the 
Ra jpoot state of Jyepore. Partly in illustration of 
Metcalfe’s style—partly because I shall come pre¬ 
sently to speak of our dealings with Jyepore- the 
following passage is given. In such brief, pregnant, 
antithetical sentences Metcalfe always rejoiced : 



“ It is curious,” ho wrote, “ m adverting to the events of past 
to observe how our policy has operated in favor of Blunt- 
pore* We formed alliances about the same period with the 
states of Bhurtpore and jyepore. Both states on the same oc¬ 
casion were false to their alliances, but in different degrees, 
Bhurtpore joined and fought with our enemy Holkar. Jyepore 
only hesitated to fulfil its engagements with us. The one 
which committed the most venial fault has suffered; the other, 
which sinned against us more heinously, has been befriended* 
^Yith Jyepore we kept on terms during the war with Holkar, 
and made use of its troops against him; but after the war we 
abandoned it to its fate, and the country has since been overrun 
by the armies of Holkar and other freebooters. Bhurtpore we 
had to fight as the ally of Holkar, and we have ever since pro¬ 
tected it against all enemies, Jyepore has been sinking every 
day since we dissolved the alliance with that state, and is now 
nearly annihilated. BhuxLpore has been growing in wealth, 
power, and consequence under our protection. Jyepore is now 
at. our feet begging for protection and alliance, ^ Bhurtpore 
refuses to admit our agent t. reside at his Court.” 


That there was a clear cams belli was never 
doubted. Metcalfe recommended that the British 
Government should dissolve its alliance with the 
Bhurtpore Bajah, and send an overwhelming force 
against his stronghold. He did not counsel the 
slon process of a regular siege. Par some time 
pind we had been unfortunate in our regular sieges. 
I he experiences oi the Mahratta war indicated that 
ticn were not seldom unsuccessful. Instead, there- 
iore ? of attempting to breach Bhurtpore, he recom¬ 
mended that we should carry it by escalade* Bell 
acquainted as lie was with the peculiar construction 
oi the place, and cognisant with the circumstances, 
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both of attack and defence, which had resulted hi 
our former inglorious failure, lie pointed out, with 
great precision and distinctness, the causes of our 
past disasters, and indicated the best means of avoid¬ 
ing them. He was convinced that Bhurtpore would 
fall beneath a coup de mum , He believed that we 
wanted nothing more than the stout heart and the 
cold steel. He lived to see the English ensign 
waving over Bhurtpore; but the stronghold was 
carried by another process. 

He waited more than ten years to see the realisa¬ 
tion of his hopes. The Government of India were 
not at this time prepared to undertake a war against 
Bhurtpore, The Java expedition had diminished 
our available resources m respect both of money and 
of men. So our resentment was expressed only by 
the dismissal of the Bhurtpore agent from Delhi* 
whilst another and a higher representative of the 
offended Rajah was permitted to remain at the 
Court of Calcutta, The intention of Government 
was officially announced to Metcalfe, whilst Mr* 
Seton, who, it will be remembered, had taken his 
scat in the Supreme Council, wrote privately to his 
old assistant to say that they were deterred from 
miking war, under so great provocation, not by any 
v. ant of will, but by a lamentable want of means,* 


* '* TIow i-iully you, have r ,. , n an, 
noyed hy that weak, imgrateiul man, 
the R aj ah of Bjurtporc, Wo may any 
with truth. *Ii' we could, woirduMF 
Tit hoa given ub repeated cause of 
offence 5 and die! the state of cur 
army and our finances (new very low) 
admit of our meeting the probable 
confleqtieuct^ of an open rupture, we 


• ould of coarse hokl very plain lan- 
But as that in now out of the 
felon, wo must avoid showing pur 
lt '*r ■* -thiit is. we must, whif.it w 
t.yusce him that we oiv diirsali:. hud 
W -‘ L hit* conduct, take care not to ap- 
r tfdr angry—but it' we did, 

we tni:iiE h.arj him to that 

we would fail* go to war with him ut 



jyepoue. 
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In the mean while, the Jyepore state seemed to be 
at lts last gasp. Unprotected by the paramount 
power, and helpless in itself, it lay at the mercy of 
all its unscrupulous neighbours, and all the predatorv 
chiefs who W'ere continually looking out for some 
undefended quarter against which to direct their 1 
attacks, That great Eohilla freebooter. Ameer 
Uhan, whose acquaintance Metcalfe had made 
luring be war with Holkar, and whose subsequent 
career had been one of unbridled excess, was pur- 
sning big course of spoliation wherever the weak¬ 
ness of others tempted him to let loose his banditti; 
aill t another soldier of fortune, Shah Khan, was 
emulating the Itobilla in deeds of unscrupidous 
daring, The notorious weakness of Jvepore had 
long excited the cupidity of the former chief, who 
m 1811 ravaged the country and reduced the un¬ 
happy Prince to a state of feebleness and prostration 
which bordered closely upon dissolution. But there 
were other trials still Sn store for him. Scarcely had 
Ameer Khan quitted the Jyeyire territory, when 
the Rajah of Machorry,* known as the Kao Rajah, ■ 
entered it with a a invading army, and in the year 
1812 took possession of the two forts of Doobbee 


onto if we could, ana that conclusion 
woula give rise to another, viz,, that 
we are.too weak to have re course to 
tlRJ ultimt rtriw ngunt, On this 
grountJ it is that we most, whilst 
mamfeatiag our ^pleasure, ptaerve 
our tranquillity* a&d to hoxrovr an 
vqpzsmon from the Ammtbk Su 7 - 
pri^c, take care { aot to give him room 
to suppose his Serene Highness (th* 
|boytmor-Ucucmlj i* in a passion/ 
3 rus Wllt explain to you our motive 
m not doing more than insist upon 


the Rajah’s v.ithdraw'mg hi wjLkooj 
from Delhi, Minee ho will not agree 
to receive mi accredited agent firam 
you, it is but fair that yon should dis- 
mirA his agent from yuum There 
were* however, powerful objectiow ^ to 
our going still further by dieailathig 
his wakeol, who inis hitherto been 
dtation^d at Cahrutu—or declaring 
the alliance divsulred/*—j\SWu* to 
Mcicalfc Jam 21 , 1 ^ 13-3 
• Maeherry ia a smte bor i < 
ujjaii lihurtpore. 
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and SEfcrawa with the territories adjacent to them* 
Uiis was an outrage which, although Jyepore was 
not under the protection of the British, was to be 
remonstrated against and resisted; and Metcalfe 
accordingly, through the R aj aids waked s, called 
upon him to make restitution* In spite, however, 
ot the Delhi Resident’s repeated requests, the 
usurper remained obdurate* All through the year 
of his acquisition, and all through the following 
year, ho remained in possession of the tracts of 
country lie had snatched from liis neighbour.* It 
was time, therefore, that decided steps should be 
taken to obtain restitution, so Metcalfe counselled 
a of military force; and in the meanwhile 

addressed to the itajah the following spirited letter 
of warning and remonstrance: 


ME* METCALFE TO TOE RAO RAJAH* 

li.jin your want cl attention to my repeated requisitions 
Joi the restoration of D dob bee and Sikrawa to their lawful 
owner, Lite Rajah of Jyepore, J am led to conclude that it is 
not your intention to restore those places. 

“ U you have no regard for ju-tieo; if you think it right in 
ihc sight, of God to seize the property of another without cause 
of offence; if you see no difference between the friendship and 
enmity of the British Government ; if you see no good in its 


* 11 IXo had/’ says Colonel Suther- 
kind, “ so long remained in security, 
tlitvt lie lisui forgr.ttim the danger of 

himself with his neighwmrs, 
aiid thought t!it Units 11 G *Term*;uii 
would not nr m against trim in support 
of the interests of Jyojjorc. ile was, 
too, itopofiod to have collected a trwi- 
mire of nearly half a miUiod sterling* 
It Jvecnnic a question whether in this 
state of affairs we should ithdraw 


from the terms, of our all iAnee with (ho 
Rjuj Kajali, and. allow Jyepl&e to re- 
vetigu ila own wrongs^ bringing on 
U wur (Madierry; all the evils of an 
invasion from the ibreos of that state 
those of Ameer Khun, HI ah Kh&n, 
-uid other leaders of predatory bands, 
or whether ire should ourselves aq- 
^rnble mi army to punish the Hb*j 
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friendship and no danger in its enmity ; if you prefer the re¬ 
taining of Doobbee and Sikrawa to the continuance of the 
friendship of the British Government, and think that you can 
retain those places in spite oF the British Government ; if you 
prefer war with the British Government to the restoration of 
those places ; if you feci }^OLir£elf strong, and fancy the British 
Government weak ; if you think that success will attend you in 
war,—thou all that I can say will be unavailing. What will 
be will bo. 

tk But if you believe that the British Government does 
possess any power ; if you are aware that Its anger is to be 
feared ; if you know that it adheres to a determination once 
formed , then I conjure you to pay attention to your true 
interests, l>o not, I implore you, suffer designing men to mis¬ 
lead you. They are plotting your ruin, and will rejoice at your 
destruction, * 

ct Bo not imagine from the moderation which has been 
shown that this point can over be conceded to you. That is 
impossible, The British Government has a sincere regard for 
yc/u ; and therefore has not yet proceeded to forcible measures* 
in the hope that you may be persuaded by advice and remon¬ 
strance to do what is necessary in justice to the Raj all of Jye- 
pore. But if you do not restore 1 hbee and Sikrawa, sooner 
or later measures of another nature will be necessary, and then 
repentance will he vain. 

Never, never, never will the British Government cease to 
demand the rc: i -ration of Doobbee and Sikrawa to the Rajah 
of Jyepore ; and if to accomplish that purpose war be un¬ 
avoidable, however much it will regret the necessity of 
hostilities, h till it will not fail to do i is utmost to coin p i y ou 
to perform, that indispensable act of justice. 

H Take your choice. Choose between the friendship and 
the anger of the British Government* and tell me plainly what 
you arc determined to do. 

“ I perform the duty of a friend in giving you warning. If 
you should bo ruined by not following m) ndvke* you will not 
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have to blame me, I have given you notice. Remember 
what I say,” 

Such remonstrances, such warnings as these, were 
thrown away upon the Rajah. Earnestly, therefore, 
Metcalfe recommended Government to authorise the 
employment of a military force to compel the recu¬ 
sant chief to makes an unconditional surrender of the 
places he had conquered, and to pay the expenses of 
assembling our troops. Lord Moira had by this 
time entered upon the government of India. The 
tone in which Metcalfe wrote on the subject to his 
f lent! John Adam, then Political Secretary, pleased 
the new Governor-General, to whom th e 'Delhi letters 
were confidentially submitted, and impressed him 
with a high opinion of the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the Resident.* The authority which 
Metcalfe sought was granted +o him. A military 
force was assembled; a demonstration was made. 
The British troops advanced within a march of the 
capital; and then the Rajah yielded to our demands. 




■ f “ I could not refuse myself the 
M’.tifftiUitLoJi of romnumi eating your 
letters confidentially to Lns-d Moira, 
v \ > entered fully and cordially into 
ilm rpirifc and tendency of your rea¬ 
son'ey, and disponed to go Ibo full 
length of all your views hi the event 
of the early bubmlesion of the Rao 
Pay ah not disarming us. He eon ai¬ 
der* your letter to contain a wry 
abl. view of Lite affairs to wl>it:h it 
rcdkirs. ivmi not 3 net than able. It 

is hi • opinion mat the mere submission 
erf a power, wui b ban forced you into 
nn expensive and hazardous appeal to 
atuisj oven though accompanied by 
the ctrsi- ti o’ the object* in diff uto, to 
be insufficient for (ho 1 at crests of a 
State 0 lise bis own words) —that 


there should he infliction to deter 
others from imposing upon us a similar 
enibartsjRBing necessity, and other ob¬ 
servations to the same effect. If wo 
actually engape Iev war. then I have 
little doubt that ho will be disposed 
to make the Kajali smart fur bis con¬ 
duct. The instructions of the 1 st 
authorise you to reduce him to tu> 
cozhktiooal subrais-don in the case 
supposed. To-day I shah send you 
m ^Rswer to your last despatch, con¬ 
veying authority to enforce payment 
of the expense ef a ■ a mbling the 
troops. cron if lie should surrender 
bji ;>r.? the sword is dm wm * r ~-*CJohn 

tZilf** 1 ” * w ‘ ; - 
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The places which he had usurped were restored to 
their legitimate owners; and he was compelled to 
open his treasury to repay us for the expenses we 
had incurred in bringing him thus tardily to reason. 

T iewed by themselves, these were but small matters, 
scarcely deserving of the space, which I have ho¬ 
st owed upon them, in such a memoir as this. But 
they were parts of a great aggregate of evil-ex¬ 
amples of the confused and embarrassing state of our 
relations with the numerous petty states of Central 
IrnLaj resulting from those great peace measures ol 
1S06, which Metcalfe at the time criticised with so 
much severity and censured with so much warmth. 
It appeared to him now that we were beginning to 
reap the difficulties and perplexities we had sown; 
and that a general adjustment of our relations with 
these states was imperatively demanded for the 
security of our position and the establishment of a 
permanent peace. We were now, indeed, on the 
threshold of great events. It was plainly foreseen 
that some vast political changes were at hand ; and 
there was not a statesman of high repute between the 
banks of the Jumna and the western coast who was 
not eager lor the settlement of which I have spoken, 
even though it should be preceded by a great and 
burdensome war. The crisis, Indeed, was close upon 
us, Compromises and concessions could not much 
longer retard its approach. 

f lie most peaceful rulers who ever governed our 
Indian Empire have left to their successors a sad 
heritage of political convulsion, military strife, and 
financial embarrassment* Tin* greatest Wars which 



have taxed, tlie wisdom of our Indian statesmen and 
the, energies of our Indian armies have been under¬ 
taken by the successors of .Lord Teignmouth, Lord 
Minto, and Lord William Bentinck. It seems as 
though in the eastern world the moderation of our 
rulers could hear only the hitter fruit of war and 
conquest—that forbearance in one year were hut 
the antecedent of compulsory violence and aggres¬ 
sion in another—that the most steadfast resolution 
to go so far and no farther, formed, in all honesty 
and all wisdom, by the least ambitious of our states¬ 
men, could only pave the way to new victories and 
new additions of territory to an empire already 
<c overgrown.” 

When in tire autumn of 1813 Lord Minto sailed 
from India, the country, as he believed, was lapped 
in universal repose. But scarcely had Lord Mon a 
seated himself in the vacant chair, when it seemed 
to him that war was inevitable. Muttermgs of dis¬ 
tant hostility reached him from many quarters, and 
stirred the heart of Hie old soldier as with the sound 
of a trumpet. He did not long remain inactive at 
the Presidency. His associates in the Supreme Go- 
\< hi ment dissented .from the views of the Governor- 
General, and strife between them was speedily 
engendered. In the autumn of 1811 Lord Moira 
turned his bad: upon the Presidency ; and then the 
war became a war of minutes. Into the merits of 
this controversy I am not called upon to enter. It 
is sufficient to state the fact, that the greater part of 
the long administration, on which tins narrative has 
now entered, was disturbed by continual hostilities 
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with neighbouring states. the first of these was 
a war with Nepaul. The depredations committed 
by the G oorkhas on our borders—the continual in¬ 
security of our frontier which the conduct of these 
hardy mountaineers entailed upon us—called for a 
display of military force. Preparations were made 
for the coercion of our offending neighbours ; and 
the commencement of the ensuing cold season—the 
cold season of 1814-15—saw our armies again in 
motion. 

The events of tlio Goorkha war are not connected 
with the biography of Charles Metcalfe by any other 
link than that of the correspondence which he car¬ 
ried on with many of the chief actors in it — with 
Ochterlony, with Jasper Nicolls, with the young 
Engineer Lawtie, with his old assistant Gardner, 
now employed in a political capacity on the Nepanl 
frontier, and with others, who contributed more or 
less to tho ultimate success of our operations. The 
correspondence was not a cheering one. Por some 
time it treated mainly of misfortune. The war opened 
with a disastrous failure at Katanga, where the gal¬ 
lant Gillespie, attempting to carry a strong fortress 
without breaching, was shot through the heart at the 
head oi Ids men. Ochterlony, aided, as in his ge¬ 
nerous candor the veteran ever delighted to ac¬ 
knowledge, by the brave-hearted, quick-witted sub¬ 
altern haw li e, achieved some partial success ; hut 
he did notthiuk that he was strong enough to follow 
them up; he had never been able to perceive the 
w isdom of the war, and had little taste for the wr- 
VOL, I. 2 C 
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vice on which he was employed.* Marley and Wood 
failed miserably, Nicollg did better things, and laid 
the foundation of an honorable fame. But* looking 
at the whole, the outset of the war was calamitous 
and discreditable; and Metcalfe, disappointed by re¬ 
peated tidings of failure and disaster, began to 
think that the beginning of the end had arrived, and 
that our Indian Empire would soon be shaken to 
the base. It was Ms opinion that a grand cardinal 
error had been committed in not effecting the settle¬ 
ment of Central India before entering upon this 
Goorkha campaign. It was Ms opinion that we 
were too prone to under-rate the strength and de¬ 
spise the resources of our enemies ; that our failures 
generally resulted from oyer-confidence; that we 
v ere far too prone to fling ourselves, without ordi¬ 
nary caution, upon the strongholds of our enemies; 
and that inasmuch as that our tenure of India was 
dependent upon the assertion of our military superi¬ 
ority in the field, and that as on oycral recent occa¬ 
sions tins superiority had been assumed rather than 
demonstrated* our yery position in India was threat¬ 
ened by the recurrence ol such failures. There were 
Vl ul ' J( he j for this lie hobeyed at our command, and 
it fttti oin duty to resort to them. What they were 
he was eager to indicate—and, in a paper which he 
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forwarded to Lord Moira, in November, 1814, lie 
emphatically set them forth. jIc was a civilian; 
but he was no novice in the art of war; he had lived 
much in the camp; he had seen much oi military 
operations; he had observed our failures, as he 1 iad 
our successes, and traced both to their source. It 
was no presumption in him, therefore, t : write on 
Military questions, as affected by local circumstances 
in Upper India, even for the guidance of so ripe a 
soldier as the man then at the head of affairs. 

At this time, holding the offices both of Gover¬ 
nor-General and Commander-in-Chief, Lord Moira, 
attended by z numerous smite* was progressing 
through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan. it 
was subsequently arranged that the 'Delhi Resident, 
aecomp;jiied by the “ wakeeb oi the different 
native Courts within his diplomatic circle, should 
meet the Vice-regal Camp at Moradabad. But early 
in November there was a conjuncture of circum¬ 
stances which rendered Metcalfe’s detention at the 
imperial city a very probable state-necessity, so he 
despatched to his friend John Adam, Political Se¬ 
cretary, his paper on the conduct of the wax, to b^ 
submitted to the Governor-General. “ I transmit, ’ 
be wrote, “the accompanying, for submission to 
Lord Moira, with some trepidation; because 1 am 
not sure that his Lordship will approve of my in¬ 
truding my thoughts on his notice, on a subject not 
perhaps within the bounds of my official duty ; 
nevertheless, I transmit it under a conviction, pro¬ 
bably erroneous, hut working povvertully in my 
mind, that the subject demands early consideration 

2 C 2 
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in the point of view in which I have stated if—in 
which point of view it may not for some time he 
seen unless brought to notice. His Lordship may 
deem my opinions absurd, and my conduct m 
thrusting those opinions upon him presumptuous, 
but he will, I trust, bestow an indulgent considera¬ 
tion on the motive by which I am actuated; and 
pardon a presumption which proceeds solely from 
anxiety for the public welfare,” 

In the paper thus submitted to the Governor- 
General, Metcalfe, after alluding to the recent 
disaster at Kalunga, proceeded to declare his opinion 
that we held India only by the sword, and that the 
overawing weapon was being blunted in our hands : 

a Every successive failure of this description is more disas- 
iron: on account of its influence on the stability of our power 
tli . on account either of the Lamentable fall of brave men, or 
the temporary derangement of the plans of Government, much 
as both of these cliects are to be deplored. 

' The present opportunity is taken for attempting to bring 
thl subject to notice, in the hope that the recollection of the 
circumstances of our recent disaster may procure some attention 
to opinions, which cannot derive any weight from their owner, 
which would probably be disregarded in a time of peace, and 
might appear ridiculous in a career of uninterrupted victory. 
These opinions were first excited by personal observations in 
the field, and have been strengthened by attention to subse¬ 
quent events* . . . . 

Whatever delusions may prevail in England respecting the 
security to bo derived from the auctions of our Indian sub¬ 
jects, and a character for modcrati >n aud forbearance with 
foreign native states, it will probably be admitted in India, 
that our power depends solely on our military superiority* Yet 
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there is reason to apprehend that our comparative superiority 
is in some measure diminished in consequence of a general 
Increase of discipline, experience, skill, and confidence, on the 
part of the military of India/' 


% 


Having laid down these general propositions. 
Which may, perhaps, be disputed, he proceeds to 
declare what is indisputable—that there was, as 
there still is, in our armies a dangerous tendency to 

under -rate the strength of our enemies. - etca o 
had seen something of this in the Mahratta war. 
He was familiar with the language of the camp. 
He knew that it was the fashion to speak slightingly 
of both the courage and the prowess of our enemies. 
He knew that men, who accepted with caution these 
disparaging estimates, were called " croakers , a 
it was considered, indeed, something almo.t i^u 
minions to question our ability to crush all opposi¬ 
tion at a blow. And, knowing this, he felt that 
at the outset of what promised to be a long and 
harassing campaign there was nothing 11101 * to iK. 
guarded against than tins over-^eening coalh cut 
in our gallantry, our resources, and our fortune: 


« It Is desirable, in the first instance, that the favorable 
reports received beforehand relative to the weakness of an 
enemy', fortresses and the inefficiency of his troops . should re 
listened to with caution. Men of sanguine dispositions g w 
favorable reports, and anticipate unqualified vie tones, wiilmui 
refeVm; on the possibility of difficulties and the chances o, 
failure, became it is in their nature to do so. Other men, not 
sangffiL, ,.c generally very loth to express an uniavomble 
opinion. ’ There is always the chance of success. Encouraging 
intelligence is always the move agreeable; and men do not 
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to subject themselves to the reproach of being alarmists. We 
are apt to despise our opponents, till from defeat we acquire an 
opposite sensation. Before we come to the contest, their 
powers of resistance are ridiculed. Their forts are said to bo 
contemptible, and their arms are described to be useless, Yet 
we find on the trial, that with these useless weapons in their 
contemptible forts they ea:i deal about death among their 
assailants, and stand to their defences, notwithstanding the 
skill and bravery of our army. If we were not misled before¬ 
hand by a flattering persuasion of the facility of conquest, wo 
should take greater pains to secure it.” 

These pregnant truths are truths equally to he 
regarded now* after the lapse of forty years of con¬ 
quest* not unchequered by repeated disaster. It 
were well that a warning voice, again and again 
proclaiming them, should be lifted up at the outset 
of every new campaign. 

After speaking in detail of past disasters* of some 
of which* as our great miscarriage at Bhurtpore* he 
had personal cognisance, lie proceeded to express 
a very strong conviction that we had failed in 
all our sieges to turn our ordnance to the best ac¬ 
count' — that if we were to bring into the field 
powerful mortar-batteries* with good stores of shells* 
and try the effect of a brisk and long-continued 
vertical fire upon the besieged places* they would* if 
not evacuated by the enemy, be easily carried by # 
assault: 

** We have on our ride,” he said, “the science oi Europe* 
and we ought to bring it into pky. Economy in tills depart¬ 
ment is ruinous. We ought to be lavish of the convents of our 
arsenate, and saving of'the lives of our men. We ought to make 
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defence impracticable and hopeless. We ought to overpower 
resistance by the vastness of our means. There is a branch of 
equipment in sieges which might be made of more use than it 
is at present to the great annoyance of the enemy, and fre¬ 
quently to its total expulsion, A great number of mortars and 
an abundant supply of shells should be attached to every 
besieging army. There are many situations in whichj from the 
natural difficulties of the position, an assault cannot take place 
without considerable hazard of failure. In such eases, an 
incessant shower of shells, day and night, might make the place 
too warm for the garrison, and obviate the necessity of a storm. 
There are other occasions in which it may be desirable to avoid 
the delay of all the operations of a siege. And on such occa¬ 
sions bombarding day and night might accomplish the ob ect in 
a short time. There are some situations for which the mode of 
operation is peculiarly suitable—for instance, the small hid 
forts of the Goorhhas appear to be of this description; and had 
Kghjnga been bombarded day and night for as many days as 
we were before it prior to our attempt to storm it, it is pro* 
bable that we should not now have to lament our disastrous 
failure at that place, and the loss of our gallant general and his 
brave companions in death ,’ 1 

These practical considerations Metcalfe supported 
by adducing several instances of the success A shell¬ 
ing derived from the recent annals of Indian war¬ 
fare. On some occasions ho admitted that it might 
be expedient tf for the speedy accomplishment of a 
great object to risk a hazardous assault,” The cap¬ 
ture of AHghur by a coup de main at the very 
co mm encement of the llakratta war, had tench h in 
no small measure, to secure the success of all our 
suba i|uent opera! ions. Metcalfe had been of opinion 
only a little while before this paper was written, 
that if we again undertook to besiege Bhurtpore, it 
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would be expedient to attempt to carry it by a coup 
de main.* But these were exceptional cases; and 
the writer continued to dwell upon the expediency 
of following the more cautious mode of operation. 

One thing, at all events, was certain, If war were 
to be made, it was expedient to make it with full 
consideration, and with sufficient means, We were 
at this time on the threshold of some momentous 
enterprises- The Indian army did not seem, as then 
constituted, to be competent to the successful per¬ 
formance of the great work that lay before it So 
Metcalfe did not hesitate to denounce the thrifty 
policy of the Home Government, and to call for an 
augmentation of the army : 

'* The writer of these i:_ marks," he said, in conclusion, 
u does not shrink from briefly stating his opinion, that an 
increase of our army is highly expedient, aud, perhaps, abso¬ 
lutely necessary for our existence in India; and that wc ought 
lo govern our policy by different considerations from those 
which regulate the orders of the Government at home* Our 
power on India rests upon our military superiority* It haa no 
foundation, in the affections of our subjects* It cannot derive 
support from the good will or good faith of our neighbour's* 
h can only be upheld by our military prowess, and that policy 
is best suited to our situation in India which tends in the 
greatest degree to increase our military power by all means 
consistent with justice/' 

Looking at our recent disaster at Kalunga with 
the eys of a true soldier—the eye of one who had 
once been what old Sir Theophilu > used to call the 
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“ Nurse of King’s officers”—Metcalfe, in this paper, 
liit tlie hlot to a nicety, and suggested the true 
remedy. His recommendations-were justified by the 
result. After another failure, rendered memorable 
by something even more lamentable than the death 
of the gallant Gillespie, the effect of a bombardment 
was tried. Never was anything more completely 
successful. Our mortars and howitzers did terrible 
execution among the defiant garrison of Kalmiga, 

In a little while the air was tainted by the decay¬ 
ing bodies of heaps of men destroyed by our mur¬ 
derous shells, and all resistance was at an end. Out 
of the six hundred defenders of the place only seventy 
escaped. The fortress was speedily demolished ; 
and soon passing travellers related that not one 
stone was left upon another. 

The general opinions officially expressed in the 
concluding passages of the memorandum had found 
utterance a few days before in a private letter to 
Metcalfe’s old friend Richard Jenkins, then Resi¬ 
dent at Nagpore, whom he had not seen for many 
years, but w horn lie still affectionately remembered. 
Jenkins, who now become a mature statesman, 
shared with Elphinstone and Metcalfe the honors of 
the highest Diplomatic Triumvirate in the country, 
had drawn up an elaborate paper on our alliances 
with the states in the direction of the Berar country 
and the Nerbudda territories ; and a cosy of it had 
been sent to the Delhi Resident, who read it with 
delight, anil returned it with the following letter to 
the writer—a letter in which Metcalfe expounds his 
general views of the extent to which it believed the 




British Govenmient to adhere to, or depart from, 
their system of non-interference : 


CHARLES METCALFE TO RIC HARD JENKINS* 

H November 3* 1814* 

“ My dear Jenkins^ — I lately received the accompanying 
irom Strachcy by your desire, and am much obliged to you for 
the perusal of its interesting contents, I congratulate you on 
the accomplishment of your ■views, so far as that, the subsidiary 
alliance being rejected by the Rajah, a connexion is to be 
formed with Bhopal and Sagur, &c. How impracticable the 
non-Interference system is found to be; or if practicable* how 
constantly it is deviated from ! Nothing can he more desirable 
than an advance in your quarter, either by a subsidiary alliance 
with Nagpore, or by the arrangements now m contemplation* 
Therefore, I rejoice at this partial abandonment of the non¬ 
interference system* But I want to see it openly renounced 
as absurd and impracticable in our present situation* Let our 
policy be guided by justice and moderation* but let us take 
every fair opportunity of seeming and aggrandising our power* 

*■ We require, by-the-by, an increase of revenue to enable 
us to maintain an increase, of the army, rendered necessary to 
all appearance by the extension of our connexions, as w ell as 
the great extent of onr frontier* I do not know, however, 
that an increase of the army h m contemplation, or that the 
necessity is admitted by those who are to judge; I only speak 
my own sentiments on this point* It is curious to observe 
ho iv frequently wo are compelled by pulley to deviate from our 
Jlxt d principles* I rememb. r the time when the advancement 
oi our influence on the Sutlej was reprobated even by Lord 
Wc,lcc-icy as too great an extension of our views. Subse¬ 
quently proposals to that effect were repeatedly rejected, until 
my mission to Lahore, which produced at least the benefit of 
mi arrangement that ha a b attended with the best effects; 
though when 1 wont on that mission it was not in contempla¬ 
tion to protect the chiefs between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 



other plans being in contemplation for the conciliation of 
ftunjeet Singh, whom at that time it was impossible to con¬ 
ciliate, Our subsequent interference in favor of Nagpore 
against MeerKhan was another delation from our system, and 
a very wise one. X only regret that we did not take advantage 
of the opportunity to make the Rajah purchase our permanent 
protection on our own terms* Various arrangements since have 
shown other deviations from our system; and it only remains 
to renounce a system from which we are always compelled 
to deviate. Our power in India is so strangely constituted, 
that unless we take advantage of all fair opportunity 3 to 
increase our strength, wc may meet some day with unexpected 
reverses, and have our power shaken to its centre, il not oi er- 
turned. It is doubtful, I think, how long we shall preserve our 
wonderful empire in India; hut the best chance of preserving it 
must arise from our making ourselves strong by all just means; 
not. from an absurd system which would affect to look on 
with indifference at the increasing strength of other's, and to 
trust for our existence to the unattainable character of un- 
ambitious amiable innocence and forbearance* A- .* you ac¬ 
quainted with the plans of Government regarding Ncpaul? If 
not, I can fiend you some information regarding them, 

« It is long since I received your affectionate and kind letter 
written on your return to Nagpore. \\ hen are wc destined to 
meet? It is now more than eight years since I Last had the 
happiness of seeing you, and God knows when 1 shall ana you 
again. But I hope to retain your friendship long as we live 
and to pass many happy day: with your hereafter- Believe me, 

with, faithful attachment, 

Your affectionate friend, 

%< G. Y. Metcalfe . 11 

Such opinions as arc hove- expressed wore not dis¬ 
tasteful at head-quarters. The paper which Met¬ 
calfe forwarded to Lord Moira was lav or ably re- 
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ceived ;* and it was soon responded to by an invitation 
to the writer to visit the Govern or-General’s camp. 
“As the immediate urgency,” wrote John Adam, 
on the 21st of November, “for your remaining at 
Delhi has diminished, Lord Moira has deshed me to 
say that he will he happy if you can meet him at 
Moradabad, where he expects to arrive in ten days 

from this date.His Lordship is of opinion 

that as you are yourself to come to Moradabad, it 
wall be more convenient to bring your host of native 
visitors to that station, or near it, than to postpone 
them till his arrival at Kumaul, as proposed in 
Swinton’s letter to you.”+ This business of the 
reception was, indeed, an important one. The near 
approach of the Vice-regal Camp had thrown not 
only the royal family of Delhi, hut the whole 
circle of native diplomatists, into a state of excite¬ 
ment ; and arrangements were now to be made both 
for the reception of ins Majesty’s delegates and the 
crowd of lesser wakecls, and for a deputation of 


* On the first reoetjrt of the paper, 
John A&tru Bad written io Metcalfe 
that there was little doubt of Ms 
Xo m i ship's upprob&t ion. * 4 The iud i 0 - 
pcn^uble measure," lie said, t5 r>f aug¬ 
menting the military force is, 1 fear, 
not to be expected* With respect to 
the mods of conducting operations 
against fortified places,. hie Lordship** 
judgment had long since adopted a 
conclusion corresponding to yours; 
and the utmost oars has been taken 
not only to furnish the forces destined 
pi net against the INf epaulet- ■with an 
runpio equipment of mortars, howit¬ 
zers, iitui shells; but. to in join in the 
jrijjjt positive manner the use of them 
to the utmost. The neglect of th& 
otter at Katanga it U too late to db- 


and mn#t ever be lamented/'—■ 
[ Jvh?i Adorn to Charted M?icalfe r No- 
vmfar 20, 1814 , M -Conrspomlmn&X 
t Metcalfe had proposed Meerut 
as a fit place Shr the reception of the 
native diplomatists, but the course of 
the Go vemor-General’s progress had 
been changed; it was suggested that 
Knrnuul would be a heller place “ to 
meet them/’ wrote Mr. Swinton, 
v;|v , wan then Persian Secretary, 44 as 
we come down on Delhi / 7 i: By this 
arrangement,” he added, “ we should 
not havt too much of their company 
which, with the largo party of our¬ 
selves, i-i certainly not desirable/'— 
[George S'winton to Chnrks Uctcni/e, 
November 15 , 1814 MS, Correspond¬ 
ence,} 





British functionaries to the Imperial Court. On 
this subject Mr. Adam wrote, in the letter above 
quoted, to Metcalfe; 

“As Lord Moira will not visit Delhi himself, unless under 
eir cum stances which I cannot anticipate, his Lordship has it in 
contemplation to send to his Majesty a deputation of compli¬ 
ment. It is proposed that this deputation shall consist of 
Ricketts, Swinton, and myself, and two of his Lordship's im¬ 
mediate personal staff—for example, the Military Secretary 
and the First Aide-de-camp. I have been desired to mention 
the subject to you for the purpose of obtaining your sentiments 
on the propriety and expediency of the thing generally, and in 
order that the ceremonial of the reception may be previously 
adjusted/’* 

r< I am going immediately to meet Ids liordslnp 
at Moradabad,” wrote Metcalfe to Jenkins on the 
21th of November. By the end of the month he 
was in the Vice-regal Camp. The ceremonies, of 


* Some grave questions of no very 
easy solution, arising out of the windy 
dignity of the iK>or puppet of Delhi, 
hud suggested thesthselves to the an* 
thoritifs at head-quarter■*. Tt whs 
not improbable that the Mogul, consi¬ 
dering rut her what he, or his ances¬ 
tors, had been, than what he was, 
would refuse lo pay to the Governor* 
General such compliments as the 
Governor-General was w ill in g to pay 
to him, Tins especially in the matter 
of nuzzurs or presents of homage— 
the interchange of which Ford Hast¬ 
ings considered desirable to avoid 
eve i w itl i the: E in g—bu i Iie in ti m a ted 
that he would not object to it, if re¬ 
quired, “or to any Other indispensable 
forms* under a conviction that they 
cannot bo misconstrued into demon¬ 
strations of homage on hi* own part 11 
o His Lordship," added Mr* Adana, 


« will also expect that If Ida deputation 
present nuzzurs to the King, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s deputation will present nuzm* 
to the Go vernor-General, and in ail re¬ 
spects perform the same or correspond¬ 
ing ceremonies/ 1 The apprehensions 
here glanced at were justified by the 
result. Metcalfe could not persuade th c 
unhappy King that, if be w ore to meet 
tl Governor-General at all. It was in- 
curaheut upon hi into moot bis Lords hip 
as an equal. The Shall still required 
that some acknowledgment of his su¬ 
periority should he shown; o the 
Governor*Gen oral deelm ud the inter¬ 
view. “ Have the goodtsesn, there¬ 
fore, 11 wrote the Chief Secretary lo 
Motcalfo, after the former had left ttio 
oamp of the Governor-General, <l with 
your accustomed diplomatic ability, 
to rccoLieilo the King to the impraett- 
cftbUity of a meeting/ 





which lie was then master, were soon over, and more 
serious business was in hand. 

There were many important questions to he put 
to the Delhi President—much information to be 
sought which only lie could satisfactorily afford :— 
what effect our recent disasters had upon the people 
of the Delhi territory and the adjacent country 3 and 
on the minds of the dependent chiefs and independent 
princes of Hindostan—what would be their influence 
on the mind of Bunjeet Singh—what steps should 
be taken to counteract such influence—what course 
of conduct ought to be pursued towards Bhurtpore 
—whether, and under what circumstances, the Go¬ 
vernor-General should have a personal Interview 
with the King of Delhi—whether the power of 
granting native titles should be left in the hands of 
the imperial puppet, or assumed by the British 
Government—whether an agent from Shah Soojah, 
the fugitive King of Cabul, should he received in 
the Vice-regal Camp—and, lastly, what was the gene- 
mi political and i Hilary condition of tho Upper 
Provinces of India, with reference to the defence of 
our frontier and the expediency of consolidating our 
power in the interior of India, Por the solution of 
all these questions, the Governor-General and his 
Ministers looked eagerly to Metcalfe’s arrival in 
camp** 

At Lord Moira’s head-quarters were many able 
men. Civflhuis of high repute and soldiers of large 
experience and sound judgment clustered around 

* * £ Mijftiorandtrn) of Points for np by Mr. John Adam.— [df& fo- 

difcCU58iu)i V.ith Mr. MctcallVy curd*.] 
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linn. Ti- 'happened that the chief of these were 
Charles Metcalfe’s Mends—Charier, Ricketts, Joint 
Adam, and George Swinton, the Chief Ministerial 
Functionaries; and George lagan, the Adjutant- 
General, all knew an d esteemed Metcalfe—nay, they 
loved him ; and now they eagerly welcomed among 
them one whose public character and personal 
qualities were equally valued hy them. They had all 
spoken of him to Lord Moira in language of becoming 
admiration. To the Governor-General, indeed, who 
had often heard, and on perusing the despatches of 
the Delhi Resident had echoed, his praises, Metcalfe 
was presented as no stranger. Me was received at 
once into the councils of the Tice-regal Camp. Such 
an accession of strength in such a juncture w as more 
than welcome. 

Por the juncture was oue which in the eyes of 
Lord Moira and his staff demanded the exercise of 
all the talent that could be pressed into their ^ser¬ 
vice. The Goorkhas, who Were defying ns from 
their Mil-forts ; the Pindarrees, who were ravaging 
our frontiers; the Mahratta princes, who, sheltered 
by the name of ally, were looking eagerly for a 
favorable opportunity to assail us—were not tlto 
only enemies whose skill and courage at this time 
disquieted the Governor-General. Lucre was a, ce : 
test raging between the Head-quarters 1 Camp and 
the Council-chamber of Calcutta; and the Lin- 
darrecs of LcadenhaU-street, with their restrictions 
and retrenchments, were assailing the rear of the 
Governor-General. Mr. Edmonstone was linn 
Vice-President of the Council. Mr. Set on and Mr. 
Dowdeswell were his associates in the Government. 



Tlic current business of the administration was in 
tbe bands of these three gentlemen ; and though the 
power of war-making and peace-making belonged to 
the Governor-General, the councillors had still the 
means of conducting an opposition which, however 
futile for the time, might-, backed by tbe Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, eventually be 
successful, and was, at all events, embarrassing and 
annoying. 

Edmonstone was a host in himself. He had im¬ 
mense experience ; a sound head ; a ready pen; and 
a reputation second to none in India. It was with 
deep sorrow that he arrayed himself against the 
Governor-General ; hut what he believed to lie liis 
duty, he was not one to shrink from doing, and he 
recorded his opinions with the calm confidence of 
one never doubting the goodness of his cause, but 
deploring the necessity of asserting it. Lord Moira 
respected liis opponent ; as did all the ministerial 
officers in Ids ca-mj)—-hut ho was not on that account 
less anxious to refute him. He saw the necessity of 
having able men at bis elbow to expound his opinions 
and to give effect to his projects ; and he soon saw 
that Metcalfe was one who would enter with liis 
whole soul into tbe views of tbe Governor-General, 
making light of those very difficulties which were 
being continually paraded before him by Ids anta go¬ 
ne is of the Calcutta Council. The longer Metcalfe 
remained in the camp of the Governor-General, 
1-he more plainly it appeared that his policy was 
identical with that which Lord Moira was inclined 
to favor. Indeed, the boldness and decision with 
which Metcalfe declared his opinions, seemed to 



fix. and rivet those of the Governor-General and 
disperse all doubts and misgivings. It was pleas¬ 
ing to the old soldier to be thus supported by one 
of the ablest of India’s younger statesmen; and 
all the ministerial officers by whom lie was sur¬ 
rounded delighted in the thought that they had ob¬ 
tained the assistance of so thorough-going and effi¬ 
cient an ally. 

Invited to declare his opinions freely, Metcalfe not 
only delivered them, without reservation, in oral dis¬ 
course, hut fully expounded them in elaborate mi¬ 
nutes. In one written in December, ISH-, in the 
Governor-General’ s Camp, he laid down a detailed 
plan for the settlement of Central India, prefaced 
by a series of general propositions, declaring that 
everything must give place to the necessity of main ¬ 
taining an overwhelming military establishment. * 
But it was apparent to him, that now that we had 
once embarked in the Kepaul war, nothing else could 
he done until ire extricated ourselves from it with 
honor. The dangers it had entailed upon us, he 
said, were great; for England could not fail with 
impunity, and we were now surrounded with enemies 
a 1 ! eager to take advantage of our discomfiture :f 


v More detailed mention of this 
rffiprT Mill be found m the following 
diopter. 

f That Metcalfe, at this time, was 
iK>t inclined to under-mto the extent 
of our failures, or Jie danger which 
t hey brought upon us, may be gathered 
from some passages in a Tetior^vriitcn 
to Mr. Jt-nk r about this tiem? (Jan, 
15, LBtft). In this letter the writer 
says: u Wo have met with an euemv 
who shows decidedly greater bravery 
nttdgreatersteadiness than our troops 

TOL. I 


possess; and it iff impossible to day 
what rt)uy be the end of euch a rover hi 
of the order of things* In some in¬ 
stances our troops, European and 
Nalive, have been repulsed by infer-.’, 
nurubers with sticks and stole-. in 
other« our troops have boon charged 
by the enemy sword in hard, and 
driven for ruins like a flock ot sheep 
Jn a late instance of emnpkto rout, 
wo lost more muskets by a great 
number than there were killed, 
wotindedj, and rnlt sag, In Ehorh I\ 
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“ There is Mmjeet Singh,” he wrote in a paper given 
to Lord Moira, in January, 1815, t( looking eagerly 
on from the north-west. There is Hear Khan within 
a few marches of the Delhi and Agra frontiers. 
There are Scindiah and the B ajah of Nagpore settling 
whether they shall attack us or not; and thus vir¬ 
tually menacing our frontier from Agra down to 
Kuttack. There are the Pindarrees ready to pour 
themselves into every defenceless country. Had the 
operations of our campaign against the Goorklia-s 
keen decidedly successful, the war would have in¬ 
creased our reputation and power ; and so far from 
encouraging any hostile designs of other powers, 
would have deterred all enemies from such designs. 
Put when our numerous enemies see us entangled 
and embarrassed in an unsuccessful war, it is hardly 
to be expected that they will refrain from taking 
advantage of such a favorable opportunity, unless 
they bo overawed by suitable arrangements and pro- 
portionate exertions on our part.” 

Under such circumstances Metcalfe argued that it 
was desirable to conclude peace with Nepaul as soon 

as a blow could be struck at the Goorkha power_ 

such a blow as would relieve u,s of all apprehensions 
of their ag; m inviting a contest with the British, 
fhis, ho said, could only bo done by commencing 


v.lio htt vo at way a thought fur vwer in 
India precarious cannot help think* 
that our lownfall ha* already 
eons in cured. Our powe r n 1 a i sole) v 
on out military aaporJodty. With 
rcsjtcct to tme r nomy. that fa gone. 
In tills war, dreadful to say, have 


iuui mnnfci-ra >>n oor side, and skill 
and bravery on the of o>ir encios. 
" c - S ^ had the inhabitants of tfio 
Country disposed to favor smd yet 
■'v e* a i t.*i.L noVw U! tn ruling our p re - 
- ...id'l partial ^access, by the dm- 
raetcr of our enemy,” 
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operations upon a much larger scale than had been 
previously instituted* <f Let every effort / 1 * he said, 

“ be made to open the next campaign with an over¬ 
whelming force. And, finally, let every opportunity 
he embraced for concluding an honorable peace, 
since it is only by a ruinous expense and unprece ¬ 
dented exertions that entire success is to bo ex¬ 
pected in a continuance of the war.” No hotter 
recommendation than this could have been offered. 

But how was it to be carried into effect ? Metcalfe 
declared that the crisis was a great one } and that it 
was incumbent on the Government to make extra¬ 
ordinary exertions to bring an overwhelming force 
into the field, u Reinforcements of Europeans and 
natives/ he said, " should be brought to as great an 
amount as can be obtained from the other Presi¬ 
dencies, European regiments should be called irom 
our other colonies, even from England. Every ex¬ 
ertion/ 3 he continued, ffi that would be made in times 
of imminent peril ought to be made now to ward off 
a peril which appears to he not improbable,” (S We 
never had/ 3 said Metcalfe, “ an enemy to contend 
with in India so formidable as out present enemy* 

None other ever displayed so much bravery in action 
or so much ystem, skill, and conduct, so much pru¬ 
dent caution, and so much well-timed confidence. 

None other ever possessed a country so easily de¬ 
fended and so difficult to the invader, and so detri¬ 
mental to the peculiar advantages which we should 
otherwise have over onr enemy* All these cm- 
^derations demand serious attention. Let us resolve 

2d 2 
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to firm.ce to this bold enemy that we hare the means 
of crushing him. If we cannot secure an oppor¬ 
tunity of defeating liis assembled army i*i tlie field, 
let us show him that we can collect a force against 
which, opposition would be fruitless. Let us show 
him that our resources arc not confined to local 
means; and that if a small army be not sufficient to 
revenge onr wrongs, the British, nation, can send us 
an overpowering one.” 

It was not, said Metcalfe, his duty to determine 
the amount of force necessary for the overthrow of the 
Goorkhas, but he knew that it was the worst folly 
to attempt it with insufficient means, and he believed 
that “ if the object could not be accomplished by the 
application of our local means in men and money, 
we ought without loss of time to require the neces¬ 
sary assistance from England.” “ To conclude,” he 
said, <£ the wisest course would seem to he to prose¬ 
cute the war with such an immense force as shall 
either enable us to overthrow the enemy, and com¬ 
pletely defeat his armies at all points, or ‘• hall reduce 
him to submission to our terms, by convincing him 
xif the inutility of opposition. If anything be left 
to chance, though we may succeed, we may also 
fail, and the chances are against us, from the nature 
of the enemy’s country and our inexperience in 
mountain warfare,” 

The truth of ail these propositions was acknow¬ 
ledged, and the suggestions put forth were “ap¬ 
proved” by the Governor-General. Indeed, what in 
.this paper was so emphatically propounded, bad 
already been submitted, in another shape, to Lord 
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Mob'a, and had elicited Ms approbation.* Many 
were the papers which, at this and a little later 
period, lie drew up for the guidance of the Governor- 
General,! and very much that he then wrote was 


* I 6iid the following memorandum, 
in the bandwrittng of Mr. Ricketts, 
The Private Secretary, giving an ab¬ 
stract of one set of reemnmendu- 
t :on& which Metcalfe laid before Lord 
Moira, with the Governor* 1 Generals 
acceptance of the proposals: 

il Metcalfe* — Is/. To endeavor to 
briti r the Guorkha war to a termina¬ 
tion, by aiding the operations of the 
regular detachments with the ser¬ 
vices of bodies of irregulars.—r^p- 
pmwd. 1 

£t Negotiations with. Scindiah, 
fiopaj, and SangOIV—[ &*■ Politick Cor - 

ilrtL To carry the increase of our 
army, regular and irregular, to the 
utmost extent practicable, &c.— [.Ap¬ 
proved*'] 

ft 4(A. To ascertain the real object 
of the Rajah of JNagpore, Meer Khan, 
Mahomed Shall Khan, &c. — [,-lp- 
proved. ] 

“His Lordship will be happy to re- 
oi'nv the further retoinmendations 
promised by Mr, Metcalfe/* 

f A eataltigue of these papers is 
given m the following extract from a 
letter written to Mr. Jenkins in May. 

iai6i 

u Many thanks/' wrote Metcalfe, 
Ll for your permission, to see your 
Lttor on th>. Polit: al Slate of India. 
I shall apply to Close for It. Elphin- 
stonc told mi , was admirable, t 
would with the greatest pleasure stud 
you mine, though I fear the very re¬ 
verse of admirable; and it requires a 
little detail to explain why I cannot 
I happened to he the first m the field 
in writing on this subject, 4fier the 
first failure at Kalunga. X thought the 
opportunity a good one for procuring 
intention to opinions: strongly im- 
i resfied on my rnimh which I know* 
would be unpopular, and I volunteered 
a A taper to Lord Moira on the Causes of 
om numerous failures of late y^ars, be¬ 


ginning with that of Hhurtpore, and 
on the necessity of adopting measured 
to ensure success. This wne* an¬ 
swered by a call to head*quarters. 
Immediately after my arrival there, 
1 gave in it paper on the measures to 
lie pursued in consequence of the state 
of affairs at that period. This was 
soon followed by another, containing 
a view of the Political State of India, 
or as Adam called it, Do Rebus Om¬ 
nibus, and recommending the settle¬ 
ment of Central India, the suppres¬ 
sion of all predatory powers, the pro¬ 
tection of all weak powers, the ac¬ 
quisition of a* much territory and 
revenue as the chances of jut L war 
might throw into our hands* audio 
short, the establishment of our su¬ 
preme influence ever the whole coun¬ 
try within the Sutlej and Indus, This 
was followed by another paper on the 
progress of ihe Goorklm war, next by 
one ou an alliance with Jyvpore—then 
one on our military policy and esta¬ 
blishments--then another on the set¬ 
tlement of Central India—with seve¬ 
ral intermediate ones which I do no^ 
necurnicly recollcct. The whole would 
form a large volume—but they wore 
all written in such haste, that of the 
greater part I have no record, the 
drafts having been sent from r.iy 
hand to the principal Private Secre¬ 
tary, and never returned, and of the 
foul draft* which re main in my 
possession I have taken no care, no* 
thinking them worth th, perusal of 
any onc„ except the person for whoso 
information they were written, and 
on whoso want of information I pro* 
sumed to give value to ihc matter, 
notwithstanding the faults of the com- 
position. If t bowi_\er, I can ever put 
my haul on any, I will send them 
with nil their faults on their beads, 
Su «s to your uegotiuttou. Wieh 
the same to mine, foT 1 am about to 
commence one with dye pore, Hoodae 



embodied, in substance, and sometimes in liis very 
words, in the minutes of the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. He spent about a month—including the 
Christmas and New Tear of 1814-15—in the 
camp of the Governor-General, making himself all 
this time very useful and very agreeable, and leaving 
a blank behind him when he went. His separation, 
however, from his friends of the Governor-General's 
Staff was not of a very long continuance. The pride 
of the poor Mogul, who insisted upon the acknow¬ 
ledgment of his superiority over the British Viceroy, 
prevented, as has been seen, Lord Moira’s visit to 
Delhi; hut a deputation, consisting of the principal 
officers of his public and private Staff, was to pro¬ 
ceed, soon after Metcalfe’s departure, to the Court 
of the pageant-king; and, at the same time, Lady 
Loudoun,* with a considerable retinue, was to visit 
the imperial city. When, therefore, Metcalfe re¬ 
turned to Delhi, it was his pleasing duty to make 
preparations for the reception of his friends, and to 
reciprocate the hospitalities he had received. 

How, for some little time after this, Metcalfe was 
compelled to play the part of Master of the Cere- 
moni.es—to introduce the British deputation to the 
Mogul Emperor — to attend Lady Loudoun — to 
manage the. meeting of the Countess with the. Begiun 
Sirmroo, and to superintend the introduction of her 
Highness to tiie Go\cmor-General, need not be told 
in detail, Before the mouth of January Had worn 

or iiitfcc. if not Tory loon, we irraat * TboJndy of the Governor-Gcner.i l 

undertake liio subjugation of all —a countess in her owe right. 

India / 1 
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to a close, Metcalfe was again in the Governor- 
General’s Camp, and again in council with. Ms Minis¬ 
ters. Throughout a considerable part of February 
he remained at head-quarters, and the longer he 
remained the more strongly was Lord Moira im¬ 
pressed with the conviction that in the great battle 
which he was about to fight for the settlement of 
Central Lidia, both with his colleagues in the local 
G overnment and with the Home authorities, it would 
he expedient to have at liis elbow a man who so well 
understood the whole subject, and who was prepared 
with such an array of arguments in defence of the 
policy which was favored at head-quarters. 

But how was this to be accomplished, consistently 
with existing arrangements P How was Metcalfe 
to be removed from Delhi to a scat worthy of Ms 
acceptance in the Secretariat ? There were changes 
in that winter of 1814-15 evolving themselves, 
w'liich Bccmecl to afford facilities for such an arrange¬ 
ment as might bring the Delhi Resident to the 
Tice-regal Court. Mr. Tucker, who had filled long 
and worthily the office of Financial Secretary, had 
heon promoted to the Chief Secretaryship, and soon 
afterwards announced Ms intention of proceeding 
upon leave to sea, and subsequently, as the event 
proved, to England. This movement caused a va¬ 
cancy in the Secretariat which it was necessary to 
fill. Mr. Dowdeswell, who bad been Chief Secret my, 
had succeeded to the Supreme Council. Mr, Charles 
Ricketts was now Chief and Private Secretary. 
Mr. Butter worth Bay ley was Judicial Secretary, 
Mr. Adam was Political Secretary; Mr. Swinton 



was Persiaii Secretary. But the financial Secre¬ 
taryship, which Mr. Tucker had held before his pro¬ 
motion, was still vacant. It was proposed, therefore, 
to Metcalfe, that he should, in the first instance, enter 
upon this office with the reversion of the Private 
Secretaryship, on the expected retirement of Mr. 
Ricketts. The proposal was a perplexing one. All 
through the spring and summer of 1815 this great 
personal question continued from time to time to 
distract his mind. He clung with peculiar fondness 
to the Delhi Residency ; he knew that he was useful 
there ; hut it was probable that a larger sphere of 
usefulness might be opened out to him by his trans¬ 
fer to the Secretariat—and the Secretariat was ever 
regarded as the high road to the Supreme Council. 
What his doubts and distractions were in this per¬ 
plexity, may be gathered from the following letters 
to Mr. Jenkins, on whom the Governor-General in¬ 
tended to bestow the Delhi Residency if Metcalfe 
should vacate it : 

CIIAltl.ES METCALFE TO RICHARD JENKINS. 

[Without date—received on the IGLh of Jmie, 1815.] 
iL My DEAit Jenkin?^—A fter a long anti .inglorious struggle* 
ve have at length, by superiority of numbers, the protection, of 
trtUlery- uud length ol purse, gained- considerable successes 
>ver the (xoorkhas, Hie whole of the mountainous country 
bet ween the Sutlej a ivi the Gogru, which it took them thirty 
years to conquer, haa been wrested from iheir hands and placed 
at our disposal* So that although we cannot boast of our 


* l -ii earner Ami other j iaces with- emm/s hnndiu but it is expected that 
tn the space n>cntieued are still in the ih-y will bt evacuated."—C* T, M. 


LETTER TO HR- JENKINS. 

exploits, the enemy cannot exult at the result. There are 
some symptoms of a disposition on his part to treat for peace on 
our terms, and I shall be glad if peace he concluded. If not, 

I hone that we may fight better next campaign. II the 
enemy's Government had acted as boldly as their troops have 
fought bravely, we should not have had any success to console 
ourselves with. It is better as it is. There have been some 
instances in which our troops have not disgraced themselves. 
The operations at Almora have been the most creditable of the 
campaign, and reflect honor on the commander, Colonel Nicolis, 
and on the troops. Ocliterlony, too, has gained great increase o : 
reputation by his prudent judgment and shill. - 1 Some gem -a Is 
have damned themselves. The gallant Gillespie wou< , am 
sure, have carried everything, had he not been basely deserted 
by a set of cowardly wretches. 

« I reflect on the events of the campaign with great pain. 
If wo are to depend on numbers and money for success over 
our enemies, the prospect is not very encouraging. Livy’s 
description of the Ligurians, which I met with by chance the 
other day in reading Eustace's Tour in Italy, is admirably 

applicable to the Goorkhas* _ . * * 

h I hasten to another subject on which I have longed wished 
to write to you, hut have been deterred by the uncertainty with 

which it is beset. , 1 , 

a [ CorifidentiaV \—I was in attendance on Lord Moira during 

a considerable part of December, January, and February. He 
expressed a desire to have me at the Presidency. As the only 
visible mode of effecting this purpose, he offered mo the sue 
cession to the Financial Secretaryship, about to be vacated, it 
was supposed, by Tucker’s resignation. The flattering manner 
in which the proposal was made, deprived me of the resolution 
requisite firmly to reject it, and I almost pledged myseli to 




* « The European officers • ■ art never 
moto conspicuous lor excellent con¬ 
duct than in the pitscut campaign. 
Individual gallantry and devoUon 


have been displayed in the highest 
degree by young officers. But out 
troops have faih d 10 show their former 
con^3d<;nccd , —C. T M- 



accept it, I Lave, however, many doubts as to the propriety 
of the change, and am inclined to retract* These doubts I 
have expressed in the proper quarter, and I think it probable 
that the arrangement will not take place. I wilL not detain 
you with a detail of the pros and cons which divide my mind 
on the question, but proceed to inform you that it was in con- 
temptation, when I was at head-quarters, to make you the 
Resident at Delhi, I do 'not know how you would, like this ; 
and if you would not like it, you must be prepared to object to 
it in the event of its being proposed to you. If you wish for 
any information respecting this Residency to determine your 
choice, send me your questions, and I will give you full and 
faithful intelligence* My removal, however, is very uncertain, 
and will probably not take place; for I am more attached to 
Delhi in consequence of the apprehension of quitting it, than 
T ever was before, W hat would you think of my impudence 
if J were to set up for a Financial Secretary? I should be 
glad to have your opinion, I do not like to quit the line in 
which I have served ah my life, for one in which I must be 
incompetent* I am afraid, too, of being detained longer in the 
country by the proposed change. Rut I promised not to 
trouble you with this detail* God bless you. 

£i Yours affectionately, 

“ 0. T. Metcalfe/* 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I( Allgust 26 , IS 16 . 

** ;>fv D ” ah Jerkins, — I have determined to remain at 
Dei/n and um glad that I have. Lord Moira has on every 
occasion be on most kind to me, and I shall ever be grateful to 
him. It was proposed to mo to take the Financial and Revenue 
Secretary- hip now, with the assurance of the Private Sccre- 
taryrhjp in addition on liie.cetts’s resignation, which the latter 
pledged himself to give in in December, 18 l(i. Had the latter 
situation been vacant now, and offered to me together with the 
other, T could not have refused them. Cm it is as well as it is. 


Wlft. 



I have discovered that I am more attached to Delhi and the 
inhabitants of the territory under me than I formerly supposed 
myself to be, I found* when my removal was probable* that I 
should quit with great reluctance scenes to which I had become 
attached by liabit, and a people for whose welfare I had several 
plans unaccomplished, I am well pleased to find myself 
secured in my own habits, and at liberty to devote myself to 
the interest of my subjects. I declined the Financial Score- 
taryship on the ground that it would retard by return to 
England; and the promise of the Private Secretaryship, from 
disinclination to bind down Lord Moira and Ilioketts, It is 
now understood that there is no obligation on Lord Moira’s 
part to renew any similar proposal at a future period* nor on 
mine to accept it, if renewed. The same reason? which induced 
nie to rejoice now at my staying at Delhi, make me wish that 
I may not hereafter receive any temptation to quit it One 
great advantage which I feel at Delhi is, that I shall always 
there be independent of a seat in Council; that is, that I shall 
not care a straw if I do not obtain one. Had I accepted a 
Secretaryship in Calcutta, I must have turned my views to 
Council, and should, in all probability, have been disappointed. 
I took leave of Lord Moira on the 21st at Fultehghur, and am 
now on my way to Delhi. I have written this short report of 
my proceedings for your early information- The necessity of 
any reply to your questions concerning Delhi is obviated by 
my continuance at that place I will not, therefore, trouble 
you with the details which otherwise I should have sent you, 
unless you require them with a view to any future contingency. 
Accept my cordial thanks for the friendly and affectionate 
contents of your last letter. I shall write to you again soon, 
I have some communications to mafe< respecting the politics ol 
head-qi arters. The Goorkha war is etill pending; at least, 
peace is not concluded, nor ca?* we agree on the preliminaries 
as yet. 

u Believe me ever, your most affectionately 

« C. T, METOAbm 11 
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Eat the idea of attaching Metcalfe permanently 
to the Secretariat was not abandoned at head¬ 
quarters, even after the Governor-General had re¬ 
tired to Calcutta.* As the year wore on to a close, 
the pressure of public business still suggested the 
expediency of securing the services of one so well 
acquainted with all departments, and so peculiarly 
qualified to assist the councils of Government in 
those great political affairs connected with the set¬ 
tlement of Central India which were fast beginning 
to absorb every other consideration. It was difficult 
to make the necessary arrangement. Mr. Ricketts, 
on whom it seemed mainly to depend, was well in¬ 
clined to make considerable sacrifices for its accom¬ 
plishment, but Lord Moira demurred to the pl an 
which his Private Secretary proposed. What the 
arrangement was, and the powerful considerations 
which, induced him to make it, may he gathered 
From the following passage in one of Mr. Ricketts’s 
private letters to Metcalfe: 




At this juncture a second campaign against the Gvorkhas 
was probable— the proposed concession to them was resisted by 


* A ii t fTurt had l*eeu made to per¬ 
suade Metvatfe to return with the 
Go variHj f ■ ( ion p m V& (bui^p 1 1 < Calc ut t a . 
'"The i MU of August/- wrote the 
Private Secretary to him, “is still 
the time ■ jcul for Ids Lordship**. <k> 
parturc, mid allowing a day or two 
tor d'lay, f reckon upon the 20th 
tho day. Tliifl, 1 trust, will square 
with your pir.ua. and on many ac¬ 
counts wo hope that you will be able 
to take v rim with us to Calcutta. 

„ . . Your preface there would, i., 
un«ful—indeed, the Duly reatfo means, 
perhaps of enabling you fln.d'y to 
determine ah nit accepting a Score* 


tdryship cr remaining at Delhi/* 
There were other Inducements, too, 
to tempt him to the Presidency, fur 
TheopUiliis Mtnsptffe had come round 
to Calcutta about some important 
busiij jsa connected with the Factory 
and rhe Tea-trade—but the Delhi Ite- 
tidk ■ resisted them all* He proofed, 
after tile receipt of iT.kcttfl'p 
letter, to the camp of the Governor* 
General at Tuikhghnr, and after de» 
i lining the odor of an appointing lit in 
Secretariat, took Itate of Lord 
Moira (an indicated in the above 
kdp.r to Mr, Jenkins) and returned 
to Delhi. 



Lord Moira—the affair of Trimbackjee was in a most critical 
state—the disturbance at Hyderabad was not quelled—the 
Mahratta confederacy wa 3 in agitation-—tlic Find nr rocs were in 
motion—Ameer Khan was overwhelming the Rajpoot states 
troops were required to overawe facindiah Faiille was tottering 
at Lucknow— Raffles was to be removed from Java—many 
financial discussions were on the tapis both as relating to the 
war expenses and to resources for the future, which required a 
final adjustment between the territorial and commercial accounts, 
subject's on which all good folks differed—that the orders of the 
Court of Directors respecting a reduction of the army remained 
yet to be considered—that the reports of his Lordship, in the 
Military, Revenue, and Judicial Departments were to be com¬ 
pleted, and might excite much discussion—that a necessity was 
imposed upon his Lordship of entering into a full review of our 
political situation and relations, in which the attack made by his 
colleagues was to be rebutted, their mistaken notions ' -e to he 
exposed, and the measures to be produced for our security were 
to he explained—that most questions of any importance in each 
department of the Government had been left open for his 
Lordship’s decision—that feuds between th<- bi-hop (who is a 
high priest) and the Kirk remained to be adjusted, and that, in 
short, so many difficulties and embarrassments presented them¬ 
selves on every side, that I despaired of his Lordship getting 
over the whole with any kind of satisfaction to himself without 
the aid of you, my friend!—Adam was a host certainly in him¬ 
self; but he was already overwhelmed with business; Bay ley 
could only attend to pending judicial questions ; no aid from 
Trent in finance was to be expected ; and I knew that, how¬ 
ever well disposed, my talents were very limited, and wholly 
unequal to the duties with which I was threatened. My phots, 
consequently, for inducing you to come to Calcutta were a? 
followsMr. Thomson talked of going home in January, and 
i proposed, therefore, that you should be appointed Torn tonal 
Secretary, and that you should divide with me the allowances 
of Private Secretary on Mr. T.’s departure. This was approved 
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by Ms Lords!)Ip ; but Air. T. changed his mind. I then re- 
guested that I might be allowed to resign my situation of P, P,* 
Secretary in your favor. To this, however, his Lordship 
would not assent; and, lastly, I was induced from various 
causes to beg his Lordship to accept my resignation of the 
situation, now that I had accomplished with your assistance all 
the reports and papers which he was so anxious to have ready 
for transmission to the Secret Committee by the William PitL 
Lord Moira* I conceived, would not refuse compliance with my 
wishes, and T, moreover, conceived that he would then feel at 
liberty to place you in a post which you were so eminently well 
qualified to fill. His Lordship, however, requested mo to with¬ 
draw my application. This has been done for the present ; 
you consequently are not coming to Calcutta, nor am I, which 
at one time was not improbable, going to Java/’f 




But the failure of Mr, Ricketts’s honorable efforts 
was not much to be dqdored. The time, indeed, 
was fast approaching when it would be in the power 
of Charles Metcalfe to render more essential services 
to the State in Upper India than at the Presidency* 
The settlement of Central India was about to be 
commenced, and in this great work the Delhi Re¬ 
sident was to take no unimportant part. 

Thu consideration of this great subject, and the 
narration of the personal incidents connected with 
it in the career of Charles Metcalfe, must lie re- 
ser, od for another chapter* But before passing on 
to these grave political affairs, the writer must pause 
; o touch upon -me points of less historical, but, 
perhaps, not less biographical importance. It is 
curious* in running through the immense wilderness 


* Principal Priwf • S\ rctarv 


f Calcutta, December 10,1815, 





of correspondence which Metcalfe carefully preserved, 
to see how many and great, at this time, in addition 
to the claims of public duty, were the demands of 
private friendship upon his time and attention. The 
commissions which were entrusted to him were 
numerous and varied; and he found time to execute 
them all. It was not only that the kindliness of 
his heart, his eagerness to give pleasure might always 
be relied upon; hut that there were requests made 
to him whieh only he, perhaps, could satisfactorily 
fulfil—which only he had a power commensm'ate 
with the will to accomplish. Thus Mountstuart El- 
phinstone wrote to him from L’oonah, asking him to 
exert himself to obtain for his friend Mr. Erskine 
a complete copy of Baber’s autobiography, and an 
authentic portrait of the Emperor.® Malcolm applied 
to him to obtain information relative to the career 
of the great Bengal Banker*, Omichtuid, after the 


* *' Mr* Erskine, at Bombay,” vn/otv 
Elphlngtoue, u is employed in trans¬ 
lating the commentaries of the Em* 
reror Baber, from a Persian translation 
of that work* which ia certainly the 
most curious and interesting I over 
mot y itli in an Asiatic language. 
There aro, however, several gaps in 
the translation he ha? got, and a com¬ 
plete copy in Turkish,widdU 1 brought 
from PcMiawur, was lost in conse¬ 
quence of poor Leyden^ death, so 
time Mr* Erskiuefc translation mutt 
remain incomplete unless you can ,v>t 
ng a complete copy of the translation 
ufc Delhi. The august representative 
of tho house of Ti moor must a-w-uredly 
pcsF-. v s the coiiimentndes of the Tjest 
iUufiLrkms of hie ancestor and the 
founder of Ids empire. But if hm 
Majesty should not be able to put his 
hand < n Uuj work, some of the Literati 
at will probably ho able to pro¬ 


duce it.” A copy of the work woe 
found i but> unhappily, it had the 
asmic deficientius as that in Mr. 1’v- 
kino 1 ? possession, Elphiusionc, there- 
fore, requested Metcalfe to obtain 
him a Turkish copy from Poshawur, 
An authentic portrait of Buber v. a> 
also required, and Metcalfe, hi dm* 
racteristic good nature stimulated by 
his literary /.cab immediately insti¬ 
tuted the necessary inquiries, and 
found what was sought. Mr. Erskine^ 
charming translation of Bnber'a Com¬ 
mentaries k well known to English 
readers—to ino through the book 
itself 5 to others through Jeffreyfs 
review of it, published muon.; bin 
collected E$uys. A postkumous work, 
embracing an elaborate history of 
some of the primes of the house of 
Ti mour—a work of grea Lability cuad re¬ 
search—baa appeared v 1st th’ * sheet 
has beeii passing (faoiigh ihe press. 
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destroying fraud that had been practised upon him 
by Lord Clive* Ocliterlony* wrote to him to prepare 
a monument, and to write an inscription to the 
memory of that poor young Lawtie, of the En¬ 
gineers, killed by iiis brave exertions in the Nepanl 
war, to which so much of our first successes were 
nobly attributed by his chief NxeoUsf commissioned 
him to procure an ornamental sabre, to be publicly 
presented to a native officer who had distinguished 
himself in the same war* Ldmonstone, in conse¬ 
quence of a reference from England, besought him 
to obtain information relative to the matrimonial 
connexions formed between the Mogul princes and 
the daughters of the Rajpoot Kajahs4 Sir "William 


* In every letter,” wrote Ochter- 
lony, written to you, I have Intended 
to mak a very particular request, 
winch I have ever neglected or for¬ 
gotten before the conclusion* It is 
that you will gel - slab of marble, and 
on it cut an inscription of your own 
CompoHvtion for the tomb of our lu¬ 
nar: 1 1 La wife, at iPitlunghur. Few 
will r A St ; but I do not wish an 
Ei ropean visitor to puss without 
knowing that the spot contains the 
Tenia;n.s of one so deservedly valued 
and lamented.” 

f The laic Sir Jasper Nieolls, who 
wrote; u My object in troubling you 
now is to beic that yovt will puT.hana 
and transmit to me, pm Moradah «.d, a 
‘uibre, not exceeding in value 400 
rupees* which I have obtained i.ord 
Moints consent to give to a Jemadar 
of the 4 th N. J., who conducted him* 
self with Firoat intrepidity on ihe 2,jth 
ultimo. The blade, if pos*Ible, should 
be good, hut Itought to be* ornamental 
also ; it should please the eye long 
after the >t Jot of the action bn# worn 
off I sli nl l pre s t>!31 i I on r 1 u? t her i re 
of Ida valor, and In public.” 

$ Mfiteaife a answer to this opplicfl- 
j ion is ururlh more than the space that 


it will take t “I had the pleasure of re¬ 
ceiving your letter of the 9th a few mi- 
notes before a visit from the Joudpore 
W ikeel, a most fespeetable and well- 
informed old mim, and I availed myself 
of the opportunity to apply to him for 
a solution of the question referred to 
you from England. He says that it 
was first proposed to the Rajpoot 
Rajahs to form a connexion with the 
imperial family by taking in marriage 
imperial princesses ; but that this 
proposal was rejected, a a such acom- 
iuumcatsuii would have polluted the 
hv:'.d of the Rajahs 11 families, and 
would have been utter abomination 
for ever* that they were glad to effect 
their escape from so alarming a dan¬ 
ger by sacrificing their own daughters, 
who wen* considered os dead from the 
time of their connexion with the cm* 
perorn; that after the ice had Ijeen 
once broken by the formation of a 
Connexion of this kind, it eauae to be 
considered a custom, and ceased to be 
obiactionable* That a connexion with 
the cmtu roiK was thought desirable 
W politics* 1 purpose's. and that the 
rlvafship of the ltnjnhr. of J yc pare 
eu*i Jomlporo made both occasional iv 
|:rt$: forwimi with lheir daughters*, 
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Ii iimbold besought him to despatch a wet-nurse to 
Gawnpore—John Adam commissioned Kim to buy 
lor Lady Hood some of the finest garnets to be 
found in Delhi. Mr. Richardson wrote to him “ at 
the girls’ desire” for “three Solimanee necklaces, 
bracelets, &c., and also three lapis-lazuli necklaces, 
bracelets, &c., and any other little trinkets, or Hin- 
dostan.ee ornaments, or costume that you think they 
would like.” Added to applications of this varied 
and interesting character was a never-failing suc¬ 
cession of requests for pecuniary assistance, for the 
most part from military officers, to whom lie made 
advances, with or without any kind of security, 
often knowing that the loan would prove, as he in¬ 
tended it to be:, a gift to the petitioner. 

But there were letters, very different from any 
of these, received during the years of his residence 
at Delhi—letters which inflicted upon him an acute¬ 
ness of pain which may, in some measure perhaps, 
be duly estimated by those who have dwelt upon the 
passages relating to his parents in the letters which 
he addressed to ills aunt. In the course of the year 
I&l 1 he received intelligence of the death of his 
father. And two years afterwards the sad tidings 
of his mother’s death also reached him.* Tin . is 


each being jealous when such a eon* 
iiexion was formed by the Otter, 
.Nevertheless that the daughters were 
considered as dead and gone, though 
their posthumous influence was an 
phi go i of des ire to tbei r fu i 1 1 era. This 
the mode in which the Jondporu 
V attempts to solve the ipias- 
" 0D -, 1 shah maVe further inquiries, 
have the happiness of nmkinj 
you acquaint chI with the result.”— 
[May 25 , 1%'A.) 

VOL. X, 


Intelligence of Lady MetcaUVa 
h :ith was received in Indiain March, 
151GL lioth events were unexpected 
— especially the latter. Lady Met¬ 
calfe died on the -Uh of September, 
IB15 } at the house of some friend a in 
Dorsetshire to whom she was paying 
n visit. She had just been talking i > 
her son-in-J aw, ‘Lord Ashbrook, about 
returning home, when she suddenly 
expired, iT without uttering a word or 
a sigh,” Mr. George Saunders com- 
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almost a condition of Indian exile. It is a grievous 
trial which few escape—to lay up fame and for¬ 
tune and to see those, with whom we would share 
their blessings, pass away from our reach. How 
deeply Metcalfe felt these heavy blows may be ga¬ 
thered from Ills letters to his friends. “ The loss of 
my mother,” he wrote to Prichard Jenkins, in May, *' 
1810, £f has made all my prospects dismal: and I 
cannot now look even to a return to England with 
any pleasure. The purest happiness that I have en¬ 
joyed in life is hurled in the grave with both my 
parents; and I have really, at present, no object to 
live for. The thought of returning to my parents 
was my stimulus in everytliing. This affliction has 
also affected my correspondence of all kinds. But 
enough of this. You will, I am sure, excuse me, 
and believe that nothing can alter my attachment or 
the delight and pride I feel in the possession of your 
friendship.” Indeed, it seemed, as one hy one the 
links which hound him to England were broken, the 
firmness with which he clung to his Indian attach¬ 
ments increased. From this time he fell back for 
support upon the associations of exile, and solaced 
himself with the friendships within his reach. 

It was with little regret, therefore, that about thw 
time he received an intimation that the Covtrt of 
Directors, among other retrenchments, had reduced 
Eie expenses of the Delhi .Residency,* by curtailing 


mu nieatw.] the mth ,.dholy 3 n idUgeiict! dend m bad been reduced; but winlet 
to Captain Fe*gt»«a, atDelhi, whom other retrenchments were order* l to 
he requested to prepare Metefdfe rot takeirmni-diate effect, the ease oF the 
the receipt of the gad tidings. Ut Ihi R^idency had ten treated up 

* The expanses of all the Beai- an exceptional one, and Metcalfe bad 



the Resident’s allowances. "The cuttings here,” he 
wrote to Mr. Je r i kin s, "are 2000 rupees a month 
from the public allowance. This I have allowed to 
take effect, as I considered, opposition vain, Reduc¬ 
tions were also ordered in the number of assistants 
and the office establishment. These I have opposed, 
as they do not affect me personally. The reduction 
of my allowances will keep me in India all my life, 
as I do not see how I can reduce my expenses. 51 
Jut, as though he could not altogether abandon the 
thought of some day returning to his native land, 
he added, “ I shall, therefore, be the more inclined 
to accept any situation, should any such be offered, 
which, by enabling me to live like a retired individual 
on some small means, may present a hope of some 
day returning to England,” 

At the close of the year 1815 Charles Metcalfe 
received another visit from his brother Theophilus, 
who had come round to Calcutta, upon business 
connected with tlie financial affairs of the Canton 
".factory. The visit was a solace to both brothers. 
“ 1 l°ok forward,” wrote the elder brother from 
Benares, "to a delightful month with you, such as 
1 have not passed lor sometime; and alas! have 
but little prospect of seeing a relative for year's to 
come.” They met then at Bellii for the last time. 
Theophilus Metcalfe did not live to see the comple¬ 
tion of those twelve years. 


fXvi < orderuJ, a preUtnirMjy m.i a- 
sure, to report upon the expeWa of 


his office beforu any jrefluvtioiis worts 
carried out. 
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THE SETTLEM EN T OP CENTRAL INDIA* 


Peace with Ihe Gooidcbfis—Relations with the States of Central ImR — Scin- 
dials, TIolkar, and the Rajah of Berar—The Pindarrecs—Ameer Khan and 
the Patans—The Ihijpoot States—Metcalfe’s Plans for the Sctll nietit of 
Central India— Adopted by L^rd Hastings—Opposition of the Home Au¬ 
thorities — Change of Policy — Correspondcuee of Metcalfe with Lord 
Moira—The Governor-General takes the Field—Suppression of the Fln- 
darre?3—MetcaSfe*8 Treaties with the Rajpoot Princes. 


(£ UtriiKAiCl peace with the Goorkhas !” wrote Se¬ 
cretary Ricketts from Calcutta to Metcalfe, at Delhi, 
on the 9th of December, 1815. " Gujraz returned 

at the time stipulated to Bradshaw’s camp, and with 
full powers from his Rajah to sign the treaty accord¬ 
ing to the terms required by Lord Moira, which you 

may recollect to have seen.This 

treaty has just been ratified by Ms Lordship in 
Council; aud a counterpart from the Rajah may be 
'■:'pe< ted in ten days -a copy having been, sent to 
him with the signatures of Bradshaw and Gujraz at 
the time they forwarded the one for his Lordship's 
gratification.” It was expected; but it never came. 
The expectations formed in this month of December 
by the inmates of the Government Mouse of Cal- 



■mr*. 



cutta, Hbe all other expectations based upon the as¬ 
sumed sincerity of a faithless enemy, resulted only 
in delusion and disappointment. r ihe treaty of Se- 
gowlee was not ratified at Cat amandin So hostilities 
were renewed by the British. They were renew cd ? 
under the conduct of Gchterlony, with consummate 
vigor and ability; and the Goorkhas were soon 
again at his feet* Defeated and dispirit ed, they sued 
for terms ; and the generals not without some mis¬ 
givings^ consented* early in March, to renew nego¬ 
tiations on the basis of the old treaty. Before the 
end of the month many letters had been despatched 
from the enemy’s country congratulating Metcalfe 
on the termination of the war. u 1 offer you my 
most sincere congratulations/’ wrote Colonel Jasper 
Mcolls, who had well performed all the duties 
entrusted to him in both campaigns, (C on the very 
rapid and glorious success of our arms. Bar more 
lias been done than I expected in so short a time. 
The affair of the 28th ultimo, the capture of Hurree- 
hurpore, and the energetic arrangements for the 
reduction of Murkwanpore, have been of a character 
not to be misunderstood by Tjiur Singh himself, 
whom shame and disgrace will, I hope, follow in due 
time. That the treaty has been drawn from them by 
their fears must now be evident to India, and have its 
just effect/’! The Goorkhas,wrote Mr. Gardner, 


* «I am in a terrible fright” lie 
wroi< to Metcalfe, “ lest * -ord Moira 
should bu nn^Ty; but new mguth- 
tbmj, with tho t cessaiy cessation of 
hoatilifcy s were in my mind wot so than 
the acceptance of tlie old, ready cut 


and dry. 1 * This letter i* dated in the 
original 14 Valley of Murkwanpore, 
February 7, 181&" But this m o b¬ 
viously a slip of the pen fbr March. 

f Sulapor^ March 17, 1810. j MS. 
Correspondence. 
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Metcalfe s old assist amt * wlio was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed Resident, at the Nepaul Coart, “ have ratified 
the old treaty of Segowlee; and as Ochterlony must 
no doubt have been authorised to accept it, as 
sufficient to satisfy Government, by bis having at the 
same time agreed to a cessation of hostilities, I con¬ 
clude the war may be considered as terminated. . . . 

I think we have been highly fortunate, botli in the 
successes which have attended Oeliteiiony’s exertions 
and the speedy termination that has been put to the 
campaign, for had it been continued, considering the 
time of year, I flunk that we should have been rained 
by the climate.”* But satisfactory as were these 
announcements, far more satisfactory and cheering, 
on every account, was the letter which Metcalfe 
received from the brave old general himself. “ I 
was most happily relieved from all anxiety,” wrote 
Ochterlony from Camp Beteeah, on the" 20th of 
March, “ hy a very kind letter from Lord Moira, 
who I doubt not will he more pleased when lie 
receives all the particulars detailed in my despatch 
transmitting the ratified treaty hy Cartwright. I 
granted peace on the most submissive entreaty—on 
the most abject submission, I may say; and as they 
had before talked of some hope of changes, I took 
trom the negotiators a document expressly stating 
im t every hope was retracted, and that the most 
rigid adherence to the very letter of the treaty was 
the only indulgence they could expect from a Go¬ 
vernment they had treated so ill.” And thus the 


* MumghiiT) March 17, iy] i, MB, Cornypondtnc4. 



war was really at an end; and Hepaul became a 
friendly power. 

To Metcalfe this intelligence was most welcome. 
A great object bad now been accomplished. But 
there was a greater before us to which the pa* 
erfication of Nepnul had in some measure cleared 
the way. One obstacle at least to the settlement of 
Central India had been removed. It had been 
always Metcalfe’s opinion that our operations 
against the Goorkhas should have been postponed 
until arrangements had been effected for the esta¬ 
blishment of permanent tranquillity throughout all 
the Central Indian States ; but the war having been 
commenced, he argued that we should conclude it, 
by a manifestation of overwhelming strength, with 
the utmost practicable despatch; and then, having 
in the meanwhile increased, by every possible means, 
our military resources, enter with confidence upon 
the arrangements which the unsettled condition of 
Central India so imperatively demanded. 

■Whatever may have been the policy—or the ne¬ 
cessity—in 1800, of the sudden winding-up of our po¬ 
litical relations in the interior of Hindostan, it is 
not to be doubted that the precipitate adjustment of 
affairs, rendered necessary by the embarrassed state 
of our finances, caused a vast heritage of stirring 
work to descend to a future Government. It is very 
true that no statesman is justified in saddling pos¬ 
terity with political convulsions and pecuniary dis¬ 
tresses. But it is equally true that no statesman is 
justified in indicting a positive injury upon b i $ own 
generation, with the hope of :■ verting a conjectural 
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evil from a future one. But the truest statesman¬ 
ship is that which seizes upon the exact point at 
which conjectural evils are about to become positive 
ones, when they have passed altogether beyond the 
stage of possible prevention, and to delay their ex¬ 
tinction is only to nurture their growth, Now, 
in 1815-16, we had certainly reached an epoch of 
our career at which any continued reliance upon 
the efficacy of those principles of non-interference, 
which had so long regulated our political conduct 
in the East, would have been suicidal in the extreme. 
Disorder and confusion were paramount over the 
whole length and breadth of Central India. The 
entire country was rent by internal strife. The 
strong were preying upon the weak. The supre¬ 
macy of Might was alone recognised. There was 
altogether a state of lawlessness and disorganisation 
such as it is difficult for those, who square their 
notions by the rule and plummet of European civi¬ 
lisation, adequately to conceive. 

To describe, with satisfactory detail, the chaotic 
state of things that had arisen during the ten years 
which had elapsed since Charles Metcalfe, on the 
banks of the Beeas, met Holkar and Ameer Khan 
in the camp of the former,* would demand an 
amount of space that cannot consistently be afforded 
to it in such a Memoir as this. But I will endeavor 
in some sort, whilst illustrating the political opinions 
of the Delhi Resident, and tracing the incidents of 
his political career, to render it intelligible to the 
reader, who has made himself acquainted with the 

* Set? ante, pp, 194-7-6/ 
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leading- circumstances of the first wars with the 

MahratUbs. 

The names or titles of the principal Mahratta 
chieftains—of Scindiah, of Holkar, ot the leislrwah, 
and the Itajali of Berar, arc, it may be presumed, 
familiar to the reader. The great political and 
military transactions in which our relations with 
these powers involved us during the first years of 
the century, have been already briefly narrated. 
The alliances which the British Government had 
formed with these Princes, had been nominally 
maintained; but the spirit of them had been fre¬ 
quently violated, and there was good reason to 
believe that at every one of these Mahratta Durham 
there was a smouldering hostility which was on a 
waiting for a breath of opportunity to burst out 


nTiAtilv into a blaze. 
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Hient punctually paid him his stipend, and abstained 
from molesting or controlling him, liis disposition 
was outwardly friendly, it was felt that any suspicion 
of our designs might soon induce him to employ his 
resources against liis British allies. At Ilolkar’s 
Court a change, too, had supervened equally striking, 
but of an obverse character. Our old enemy Jes- 
wnnt Kao, under the depressing influences of adver¬ 
sity and inaction, had drunk hims elf first into 
idiotcy and then into the grave. His son, a minor, 
now ruled in liis place. But the Holkar family were 
little more than a pageant A All the real power of 
the state had been for some time usurped by their 
old lieutenant, Ameer Khan, the Itohilia, and by an¬ 
other predatory chief of the same adventurous type, v 
who lived by spoliation and oppression. ‘Whilst 
these changes were being developed—wliilst Scindiah 
was rising into a reality and Holkar sinking into a 
name, the Peishwab, by name Badjee Kao, had been 
recovering from the effect of the troubles which had 
beset him during the first years of the century, and 
acquiring with maturity of years some vigor of un¬ 
derstanding.! His chief public functionary had 


to kh aggrandisement, and by t ho 
accumulation of treasure, in wMdi he 
uniformly persisted, though ho 
haft Jiad frequently to defend his per" 
sou against n clamorous and tumul¬ 
tuous &t my. ’[ j| 1 fcmtjrandum by C. T. 
Metcaifty umlten far I&rd Moira m the 
winter of ] 

* 11 The a ate of Holkar is in a very 
different predicament at present. The 
government is reduced to a very low 
degree of weakness, If we exclude 
the armies of Meer Khan and Maho^ 
iiitd fcniak Khali, which act so inde¬ 


pendently tliat they am hardly be 
reckoned m forces of the state, the 
armies of Holkar are completely in¬ 
significant. . * , , The present policy 
of the Holkar Government appears 
to to keep the enmibli ng state 
together, if possible, until the young 
Itajah be able to hold the reins him¬ 
self, in the hope* perhaps, that he may 
be able i-o restore its prosperity/'— 
ilbkU 

f Mahomed Shuh Rliart- 

t in is 10 he was a teat forty yems 
of age. 
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been a fiddler in. the band cf a Hindoo temple; but 
the Pci sh Avail relied little on his Ministers, and was 
especially intent on keeping in bis own hands all 
state affairs connected with the British alliance. He 
knew the importance of appearing to be a faithful 
ally. He kept up a show of friendship towards us. 
But it was believed that he was only biding Ms time, 
and that he was eager to throw off the subsidiary 
force, wMeh sate like an incubus upon him. AV ith 
the Bajah of Berar, now greatly shorn oi his old 
prestige and his old power by the events of the Avar 
of 1803, we had attempted to establish a similar 
subsidiary alliance. But our offer had been rejected. 
Eager as was that Prince for the assistance and pro¬ 
tection of the British Government when threatened 
by the predatory cohorts of Ameer Khan, he dreaded 
the effects of a closer alliance with us; he was con¬ 
tinually suspecting us of a design to strip him M his 
independence. It was the old story—a weak Prince 
hurried by Ms own idle fears into the 'very dangers 
which he* struggled to escape. When Lord Moira 
visited the Upper Provinces in 1814, and was col¬ 
lecting an army for the chastisement of the Gooikhas, 
the Bajah believed that our object was the subjuga¬ 
tion of Nagpore; and when he found that our troops 
were entangled in the difficult defiles oi Kepaul, he 
seriously meditated the expediency of taking the 
initiative against us. Similar apprehensions, indeed, 
at this time haunted all the Mahratta durbars. MV 
could hardly move without disquieting them; for in. 
every movement they saw a menace* 

With these states, so suspicious and susceptible. 
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tli ere was little probability of our continuing much 
longer on terms of satisfactory alliance. But there 
was another power, less palpable but more formidable, 
with which it seemed likely at this time that we 
should be brought into earlier collision—a power 
wliich for years had been extending and aggrandising 
itself—the power of the Pindarrees. These were 
predatory bands of soldiers or freebooters, forming 
the military strength of no particular state, but 
ready to take service under any state, or to carry 
on war upon their own account, whenever sufficient 
temptation presented itself in the shape of the weak¬ 
ness or the disorganisation of some petty prin¬ 
cipality not under the protection of the para¬ 
mount power. During our early wars with the 
Mahrattas we had seen something of these merce¬ 
naries • hut they were then comparatively few in 
number, and were accounted only as component 
parts of the military resources of Scmdiah or Hol- 
ka v. They were not regarded by us in the light of an 
infant power likely to exercise a formidable influence 
over the destinies of Ilindostan. But under the 
sore operation of time, this noxious growth of law¬ 
lessness and violence had quickened into a mighty 
power overawing states. No enterprise seemed to be 
too vast for the ambition of men who carried, for the 
most part, all that they possessed on the hows of their 
saddle; wlio had everything to gain by the disorga¬ 
nisation they created; with whom rapine was a 
trade, and cruelty a pastime. Plunder was the first 
object of their incursions. They devastated wide 
tracts of country; committed the most detestable 
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atrocities on the defenceless inhabitants ; carried off 
all that they could; destroyed what they left behind; 
and returned to augment their resources by raising 
new levies with the proceeds of the plunder they 
had seized on their last expedition. 

But although these Pindarrees were to be pri¬ 
marily regarded as great depredation al leagues, with 
migratory camps, and systems of desultory military 
government, rather than a substantive power with 
any settled home or fixed administration, they had 
gradually been acquiring some territorial importance 
of their own. It was not only that from time to 
time certain assignments of land had been made to 
them by the Mahratta Princes in reward for their 
services in the field, but that they had usurped con¬ 
siderable tracts of country, and they had erected 
forts, in which tlicir families wore located, and their 
property was secured. It was hard to say what 
might issue from this beginning. It was hard to 
say what the Pindarree power, under the influence* 
of time and long-continued success, might not be 
able to accomplish; But whatever might be the 
result of tlicir successes-—whether or not their mili¬ 
tary supremacy were likely to have any abiding 
effect upon the old dynasties of Central India—it 
was very certain that so long as these hordes of 
reckless banditti were suffered to overawe all its 
principalities, and to ravage all its provinces, a state 
of anarchy and disorganisation fatal to tranquillity 
and peace, hostile to every interest of humanity, 
must be the chronic condition of the countiy. 

And there were other predatory bands than these 
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recognised Pindarrecs—others of tlie same general 
character, but differing in some important features. 
The immense bodies of mercenary troops under the 
command of Ameer Khan and Mahomed Shah Khan 
were at once the support and the burden of Holkar’s 
Government. Dependent in name, but independent 
In reality, the former chief had long been aggran¬ 
dising himself at the expense of Mb master; and by 
continual successes in the field and an uninterrupted 
career of rapine, erecting himself and his Patan levies 
into a great military power. There was some thin g 
more substantive in liis strength, more systematic 
in his policy, than was discernible in the attributes 
of the Pindarree force. Pindarreeism, indeed, in tlie 
person of Ameer Khan and his brother chief, put 
on its most respectable apparel. It aimed at larger 
objects.* It was more political and less desultory ; 
and it was more tangible. We might treat with 
Ameer Khan—we could only destroy the Pmdaxree.s, 
Ameer Khan was something more than a common 
robber, liis ambition was not bounded by tlie 
plunder of a village and the torture of its inha¬ 
bitants— by the acquisition of so many bags of grain 
and so many silver ornaments stripped from the 

Air. PniiEQgj in Ilia excellent his- the fears of princes and men in power, 
V; : T oi tLe 7 JVi.tieal nnd IVLi 1 1 ;iry extorting contributions and other ud- 
i bans act ions in India daring the Ad- Taint ages from them by such intami- 
Unmstmiion of Lord " which d&tion as an efficient army only could 

no one *. • y rite of this period with- impress The object of thePindsrreeSj 
out cm; smiting to advantage, saj a : on th contrary, was general rapine; 

f he grand dt ..reneo between the bey proved uni the population at 
two classes was. that thii Paiuns were Urge, without arrogating an ability 
handed together for the purpose of to cope with the governments j their 
preying on government? and powerful form and constitution, therefore, were 
chiefs, to tills end their force m ved framed with a view to this exclusive 
about with the materials of regular purpose.'* 
battles and sieges, so as to work on 





persons of violated women. He moved out with a 
v/eU-organised and well-equipped array, and struck 
boldly at principalities. He was the terror of the 
Rajpoot states. Weak, helpless, distracted, mis¬ 
governed as they were, he found among them 
constant occupation for his predatory cohorts. All 
this group of little independent kingdoms was lying 
prostrate, indeed, at the feet of the great marauding 
Koiiilla. They would not assist each other, and 
they were not strong enough to resist by themselves. 
A' c could not take them under our protection. With 
many of them, our old treaties with Scindiah and 
Holkar restrained us from forming connexions. To 
Jyepore we were free to extend our good offices. 
Harassed and distressed by the predatory incursions 
of the Patau bands, gasping, indeed, for its very 
existence, this state had long been eager to place 
itself under the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The alliance had often been contemplated, 
often recommended, by the diplomatists of Central 
India. But the Home authorities at this time were 
equally averse to the conclusion of new treaties and 
die mod ideation of obi ones; and so Jyepore and 
Ihe other Rajpoot states remained weak and de¬ 
fenceless in a season of present convulsion and 
threatened revolution, whilst Ameer Elian was 
preying upon the very sources of their existence, 
and flourishing upon their dccav. 

Such was the condition of things which .Lord 
Woira, soon after his arrival in India, had been called 
upon -erio isly to contemplate—such was the condi¬ 
tion of things that, on his first visit to the Upper 
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Provinces, lie had earnestly discussed with Charles 
Metcalfe in tlic Yice-regal Camp. It was a condi¬ 
tion of things that no wise or benevolent statesman 
could long suffer to exist. Not only did the secu¬ 
rity of our Indian Empire, but the larger interests 
of common humanity, demand that an effort should 
he made by the paramount power to restore tran¬ 
quillity to the distracted country. The duty of the 
British Government in this conjuncture stood out 
clearly before Metcalfe’s eyes. It was with no mis¬ 
giving—with no hesitation that he fully declared 
liis opinions to the Governor-General; and pro¬ 
pounded a scheme for the settlement of Central 
India, which Lord Moira was not slow to adopt. 
The length of the document in which his views 
were submitted forbids its entire insertion ; but its 
importance demands that I should set forth some of 
its more pregnant passages. 

And the better to follow his arguments, it should 
bi'd be seen in what manner he classified the different 
slides of Central India : 


" 1 ll3t P avt °i h'dia which is not occupied by die British 
Government and its allies, is divided among powers who may 
be classed under the following different descriptions: 

1. Substantive slates, ardently d-si ring our overthrow, 
and ambitious to aggrandise themselves; who for the grati&a- 
t.un of either propensity, would not scruple to have recourse to 
: ny measures, and who have armies in their service capable of 
being converted at a moment’s warning into instruments of 
destruction to our provinces. Against these powers we must 
always be on our guard; and the frontiers exposed to them can 
never be considered to be in safety unless defended by our 
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armies. We may be assured that these powers only want an 
encouraging opportunity to strike a blow at our existence, 
u 2, Military powers not substantive states, but more dan¬ 
gerous, perhaps, than these states; being less tangible and 
having less to lose, living "by plunder and devasfoition-rthe 
enemies of all regular governments, more especially hostile in 
spirit to us, and capable ot overrunning and ruining our pro¬ 
vinces if we ga% r e them the opportunity, by neglecting out 
defence. Against these, therefore, we must be equally guarded 
as against the states of the first class, 

tk 3. Petty states, who are subject to the continuat plunder 
and oppression of the two former classes, who in consequence 
look up to us for protection, and are, there!ore, well-disposed 
towards us. From these wc have nothing to apprehend. 
These it is our interest to uphold and protect. 

« To the jzrst class belong Scindiah, Holkar* and the 
Hajah of Nagpore {Bcrar). 

u Of these thtee, Scimliah is the most powerful, and the one 
most employed in aggrandising himself* 

** The power of Holkar, if considered as unconnected with 
that of Meet Khan, is very much reduced. That of Nagpore 
seems to he, too, on the decline* Bui all three arc host'd' 
towards us, and in heart confederated against us; and never 
will be otherwise until they be forced by the oppression of ea-h 
other, or of other powers, to throw themselves into our arms 
for protection. 

*< Xb e second class of powers consists of the Pindar roes, Mcer 
Kkm t Mahomed Shah Khan, and generally all predatory 
leaders. Of these the Findaneos are the most mischievous, 
Mcer Khan and Mahomed Shall Khan may be considered in 
double character, as servants of KMkav and as independent 
chieftains. These powers, and all others that exist by upsetting 
peaceful fda'os and disturbing the general tranquillity, must bo 
considered as enemies, since they either act as each or tom ns 
to take the same defensive precautions against them as it oy 
were In declared hostility* 
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u In the third class may be included Jyepore, Joudporo, 
Oudipore, Eekancer, Jeteulmere, Kotah, Boondec, Kcrowlec, 
and the other petty states on the frontier of Gmeiat, and, 
generally3 all states who are subject to the oppression of the 
military and predatory powers.” 

Haying thus shown with what we had to deal, he 
proceeded in a few pithy sentences to declare how it 
was desirable to deal with them: 

u With regard to all the great military states and all the 
predatory powers* it is clearly our interest to annihilate them or 
to reduce them to a state of weakness, subjection, and depen¬ 
dence, This observation refers to all the powers of the first and 
second classes above described. And with regard to the weak 
and harmless and well-disposed petty states, though it is not so 
indispensably necessary for our vital interests that we should 
support them, yet it is a just and proper object of wise and 
liberal policy/' 

It was Metcalfe's opinion at this time that the 
annihilation of a Li the substantive States of Central 
India would be advantageous to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and ho was not without a belief that circum¬ 
stances would arise to justify such a measure. But 
he was not yet prepared to recommend it* They 
had been guilty of no overt acts of hostility; and we 
had no pretext for drawing the sword against them. 

Bui the forcible suppression of the Pindarm ^ was, 
on the other hand, a measure that called for imme¬ 
diate execution. Forbearance and moderation in 
such a case would o:dy have been sinful and cruel. 
The induction of these lawless bands was, indeed, 
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the first object of our policy. Nothing could he 
done until it avus accomplished : 

The first object,” said' Metcalfe, (t to which our attention 
ought to be directed, is the reduction of the power of the 
Pindarrees, Not only does this predatory power at all times 
menace the tranquility of our territories, and force us to adopt 
extensive measures of precautionary defence, but lias actually 
invad d our dominions and ravaged our richest provinces, and 
perpetually threatens a repetition of this outrage and devasta¬ 
tion. It is impossible to distinguish between the different 
bodies oi' these freebooters. The whole of them are the enemies 
of all slates, and they have all been engaged in ravaging cither 
our own provinces, or those of our allies. As long as this 
power exists, we cannot undertake any political or military 
operations without ihc apprehension of having our provinces 
laid waste by bands -• f plunderers. And from the increase oi 
the power of these freebooters which has actually taken place 
in the last few years, we may judge to what an incalculable 
extent the evil may proceed if it be allowed to continue to 
exist. We ought to recollect that the Pin larrcc is now what 
the Mahratta power was in the decline of the Mogul Empire of 
India. Let us take warning, and save the British Empire from 
the downfall which its predecessor sustained, chiefly from the 
hands of the predecessors of the Pindarrees.” 


Speaking then of the difficulty of striking a 
vigorous blow at a power so meteoric and untan- 
gil.de, Metcalfe then proceeded to say : 

u As the destruction of the power of the Pindames is the 
first object of our policy, so at is also, perhaps, the most Tilth 
cult to be accomplished. The seat of their power ia in their 
camps. It is less tangible tlian the power of any established 
stiitCj which must fall with the loss of its dominion?. The 
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Pin dances may be dispersed, and they will gather again* 
They may be defeated over and over again without loss of 
reputation or power, since neither the one nor the other 
depends on victory in the held. They must be pursued wher¬ 
ever they take refuge; they must be dispersed wherever they 
assemble* We must not pause until they be annihilated as a 
power* Even the Pindarree power is in some degree tangible. 
The- Pinclarrees have lands and fort?, where they keep their 
families; and the loss of their possessions and the capture of 
their families would tend greatly, no doubts to destroy their 
power/ 1 


After speaking of the offensive and defensive pre¬ 
parations which it would be necessary to make for 
the suppression of these predatory bands, anti dwell¬ 
ing upon the advantages to be derived from the 
success of our measures, Metcalfe proceeded to 
speculate on the probability of deriving assistance 
from other substantive States of Central India : 

£i Every endeavor/ 1 he said, Li will be advisable to persuade 
other powers to take part in the contest* Spindiah, Golkar, 
und tlm Rajah of Berar, may be invited at the proper time 
to join a confederacy for the destruction of the Pinda Frees. If 
khoy accede j and join with cordiality, the object may be gained 
with greater facility; and the circumstance of acting in union 
with tlm British Govern me at for one common interest might 
lay the inundation of a general confederacy of the established 
states of India with the British Government as the acknow¬ 
ledged hcau* But this h an arrangement, perhaps, more to 
be desired than expected/* 

If tliis confederacy were not arranged, it was 
argued that the British Government could at least 
demand the neutrality of the states, with the right 
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of a free passage through their territories; and if 
ibis were refused, they eoultl only be treated as open 

u Jf Scindialij Holkar, and the Rajah of Ecrar/ 1 continued 
Metcalfe. u neither co-operate nor remain neutral —in other 
words, il all or any of these powers oppose or obstruct our 
operations against the Fimlnrrces, we have no choice but to 
consider all powers so opposing ns as our enemies, and to attack 
*ncm accordingly. The war iu this case would require greater 
exertions, but would also be attended with better prospects of 
?obd advantage. The territories of Seindiali, Holkar, or the 
Rajah of Bcrar, would afford a recompense for the expenses 
of the war, and an increase of resources for the payment of 
additional force.” 



TREATMENT OF TIIE MAHRATTA 


having again repeated that the absolute extermi- 
nation of the Piridarroes by a series of vigorous 
oftemivo measures was the first step towards the 
settlement ed ( entral India, Metcalfe proceeded to 
consider what should be our bearing towards tbe 
military States, as a question distinct from that of 
1 heir movements for or against the Pindarrees; 


by us now examine what should be our po% towards 

; ; i "’ nnJ the R»j*h of Herat, without any re- 

the!nir'-° fS . As lo,1 S 115 these powers adhere to 

the .pm (lie treaties which we have with them respectively, 

. .id act towards us m a friendly and inoffensive manner, we 
m ; n ? h ?’ u ,s aee<llte * to mention, to deviate ibom the 
pm. ■. cxi. ting engagements, however desirable a deviation 
may occasionally he. We must act toward, with friend- 
'tap mid a liberal regard for their right* and pretension But 
we ° UgIlt t0 that ns long as these, or any of these 

is are military, ambitious, and unprincipled, it is our in- 
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teresfc to over throw them, or bring them under bur influence; 
and every opportunity should be taken to pursue a policy 
tending to one of these results when it can be done consistently 
with good faith and justice. In the event of a war with all or 
any of these powers, it is our interest to secure the greatest 
possible acquisition of territory, in order that we may maintain 
the greatest possible amount of force,” 

In these suggestions, Metcalfe contended that 
there was no spirit of aggrandisement; the only 
object being to secure the safety of our possessions 
and the general tranquillity of the country : 

Ci In these proposals there is no ambition or wish for aggran¬ 
disement beyond what is necessary or desirable for our safety 
and strength. If the British Government were secure in their 
present prcdicamerit, it might confine its attention to its own 
internal prosperity, without involving itself in the dissensions 
and distractions of other states. But we must tranqmllise the 
centre of India, in order to acquire strength in our external 
boundctih s sufficient for the security of our Indian Empire,” 

Having considered the course of policy to be pur- 
SUCu towards the substantive States of India aiid the 
rindatrce freebooters, Metcalfe adverted to those 
powers which occupied intermediate ground between 
ibeni which partook of sonic of the substantive 
attributes of the one, and were distinguished also by 
the predatory habits of the other; 

U Tho military powers of Ameer Khan and Mahomed Shall 
Lhm remain to W spoken of. The existence of such power- 
is incompatible with the preservation of the tranquillity of India, 
and they must be destroyed by dispersion or attack before tliaf 
gn at object can besecuml Sadi armies might be dispensed 
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by making a provision for the chiefs and afterwards disbanding 
their troops; but unless measures be taken at tlio same time to 
prevent the rise of other powers of the same description* new 
armies will rise up under new lea tiers, and we shall have the 
expense of supporting the "“old chiefs without doing away the 
evil, But the destruction of the Findarrees and the other 
arrangements proposed, will necessarily cifect the reduction of 
the remaining predatory powers,” 

Having thus considered the policy to be pursued 
towards hostile states, he glanced at the condition 
of those friendly principalities which it was desirable 
to take under our protection : 

u These” he said, u should be systematically taken under 
protection whenever they seek it and whenever om engage¬ 
ments with other powers leave us at liberty to grant it, and 
other considerations of an urgent nature do not interfere to 
prevent such an arrangement. By taking the petty states 
under our protection* we prevent the aggrandisement of the 
great military poWei's, and the growth of the predatory powers 
which teed on the weaker states. We at the same time secure 
the political attachment and dependence of established govern¬ 
ments and the extension and confirmation ot our own power 

and supremacy.These stages should be made to 

purchase our protection, and whenever the circumstances of the 
party will admit of it, a tribute should be demanded suillcicnt 
to pay for some increase of our military establishment* an object 
which should never be lo4 sight of in any of our golitivu 
arrangements in the present state of India*” 

It was true that our engagements with Scmdiah 
and Holkar prevented ns from forming alliances 
with some of these petty states,* but it was recom- 

* J oudporc, QtHhpore, Kotah, Ike. 
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mended that we should take advantage of any 
rupture that might free us from these engagements ; 
and such a contingency seemed not very remote* 
Special mention was then made of Jyepore : 

£l The state of Jyepore has long sought our protection, and 
we are not restrained by any engagements with other powers 
from nilbrding it* An alliance, however, with Jyepore would 
necessarily annoy Seindiah and Holkar, and would deprive 
Meer Ithan, Mahomed Shall Khan, and other freebooters of 
their chief resource* The state of Jyepore could aftbrd to pay a 
considerable tribute, especially when tranquillity and protection 
shall have restored the prosperity of the country. An alliance 
with Jyepore has been objected to as an insulated measure, 
under the belief of its inefficiency* Although an alliance with 
Jyepore be effected singly—and a general alliance with the 
Rajpoot states is j in practicable consistently with good faith— 
nevertheless the alliance should not be considered an insulated 
measure, but one of a system which can only be accompli died 
by degrees. We must not expect that a dumber of states will 
come forward to seek our alliance exactly at the moment most 
convenient to our views* If we do not allbrd our protection 
when it 13 solicited, we must expect that it may be rejected 
when we proffer it. If we refuse now to conclude an alliance 
with Jyepore, it may happen that Jyepore will be reluctant to 
eoudud one at the precise period when we deem it advan¬ 
tageous for ourselves,* Jf we adopt the system of protecting the 
weak states, we must put it in practice 'gradually, by taking 
under our protection such of them as are aware of the benefit 
of it, and we must rmvL> some temporary sacrifice for the sake 
of the advancement of the system-” 

Tho result of these allhnoes, Metcalfe argued, would 

* In how reoi 1 rkable main^r thc'?j anticipation* wore verified by the 

m BtiIt will scntly appear. J 







means or effecting it. 



be great, for they would place us, either by the gene¬ 
ration of an immediate crisis, or by sowing the seeds 
of slow decay among the JMahratta states, in posses¬ 
sion of the whole expanse of Central India : 


11 The formation, as suggested, of these alliances would con¬ 
fine the military and predatory powers of India within narrow 
limits. They must then either devour each other or waste 
away, or attach us. In the latter event we ought to nave made 
ourselves strong enough to conquer them all and annex the 
whole of these territories to the British dominions. In that 
case, by one great exertion, the tranquillity ol India might bo 
established on a permanent footing, and our supremacy would be 
complete. In either of the other cases the same end will even¬ 
tually bo gained in a more progressive manner.” 


Such was -be plan for the settlement of Central 
India which .Metcalfe presented to the Governor- 
General. But how was so comprehensive a scheme 
of policy to he carried out ? It was anticipated that 
our measures for the suppression ol the findarrccs 
would verv probably embroil us with all the Mahratta 
stales j hut, so far from shrinking hack alarmed at 
the contemplation of such a contingency, Metcalfe 
regarded it as an element of extreme hopefulness in 
the great scheme which opened out before him. 1 le 
felt, indeed, that it was absolutely necessary for the 
permanent tranquillisation of Central India, not only 
that the Pindarreos should be rooted out, but that 
the substantive States should be curtailed of ih.-ir 
power, and reduced to a condition of subjection that 
would prevent them from ever again exciting ' nr 
fears, The war with the Pindarreos might lie lol- 
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lOM eel by a war with the Maliratfc&s. It was ineuni* 
bent upon us, said ivEetcalto, to bo provided for this. 
But how were we to undertake the prosecution of a 
scheme of policy demanding a display of such im¬ 
mense resources ? To this it was replied, that every¬ 
thing must give way to one paramount consideration 
—that the maintenance of an efficient military esta¬ 
blishment must he the first care of the Government, 
and that 1 o accomplish this we must increase our 
revenue by every possible means : 




the following,’ said Metcalfe, “would appear to be the 
system v.Ji.Jl we ought to adopt for the security and confirma¬ 
tion of our dominion in India : 

“ lst - To ma5£e it the main object of all the acts of our Go¬ 
vernment to have the most efficient army that we can possibly 
maintain, not merely for internal control or the defence of our 
i'nmticr, but also for those services in the field which our army 
b perpetually called on to perform on emergencies when wc 
have not time to increase it to sufficient strength. 

-nd. If om resources should, at any time, he unogual to 
the maintenance of an ample force, not to cripple our strength 
i.-y attempts to reduce our force within the limits of fixed 
resources at the imminent peril of our dominion; but lg 
endeavor to raise our resources to meet the demands on us for 
lorce.* 

“ 3 rd. To enlarge our territories in the interior of India on 
every occasion oi war as much as possible consistently with 


* UsewJic :q the writer says * il Jf 
iiiortm^e in tiro existing branches of 
i ‘ vcinw in our ewn dominions ^rtivt 
for the maintenance of 
Mich urtttAl a« wo require, m much 
tlio better. If not, we ought to dr. w 
fortli nawrugGure&ij ami sf those !m ini- 
practicabie withm our own dominions, 
must look to increase m territory 


f y comniu, t oyer our enemies In the 
interior of India. Them ia no doubt 
that opportunities will arise fbr oltbct- 
mg am. i -oruiueutsj for with the utmost 
rood-.ration and juaijee -y - n ourp^Tt . 
misiHjJorsfaudmgo and wars in the 
r:uur=e of time will be occasional 1, v 

uu a -yidabio.^ 
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justice and policy, moderation to our enemies, and duq attention 
to our allies, 

“ 4 th. To apply the net revenues of conquered countries 
t the maintenance of additional force, and the acquisition of 
additional force to the achievement of new conquests, on just 
occasions—thus growing in size and increasing in strength as 
we proceed, until wc can with safety determine to confine our¬ 
selves within fixed limits, and abjure all further conquests. 

u 5th, To enter on no wars from view: of aggrandisement 
without just cause. To respect with the most liberal attention 
the rights, interests, feelings, and prejudices of all powers; and 
to cultivate with those who are willing the most sincere and 
cordial friend ship/ 1 


These propositions Charles Metcalfe supported in 
a manner which, doubtless, Avon Id have throevn his 
old friend and correspondent, Shercr t he Financier, 
into a state of considerable alarm—especially i f it 
had been imparted to him with what favor the Delhi 
dissident 5 s arguments were received in the Lent of 
the Govemor-Genorah But it must ever bu consi¬ 
dered that wc were on the eve of a great crisis, 
which* in the estimation of some of the ablest 
statesmen in India, demanded a departure from or¬ 
dinary rules of procedure. Let us settle the country 
first, cried Metcalfe; and then practice economy : 

u Lie error , 1 he said, M seems to belong to the Clove rum ent 
at home, which :uts been resolved to make every thing bend to 
a do Arc to keep 1 down the expenses-—as if oui expenses could 
be regulated at our pleasure; as if avc could control events 
to as to render them subservient exclusively to economical and 
commercial views! Ihe most effectual remedy would be—and 
a most necessary one it is—to reverse the system of Govern¬ 
ment, and to make views of economy and retrenchment 
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secondary to those of safety and power. Let ns first adopt 
measures for the security and strength of our dominion, and 
afterwards look to a surplus of revenue. If retrenchments be 
necessary, let them be made anywhere rather than in that branch 
of our expenditure which is necessary for our existence. Let 
ns cherish our military establishments above all otheis, for on 
them our power entirely depends.” 

f i o this, oi course, the Financier would reply, that 
it is impossible to cherish our military establish¬ 
ments without money—-that money hat been empha¬ 
tically called the sinews ot war—and that without 
money, though wo may talk of war, we cannot make 
it. To this, however, Metcalfe replied : 




11 It is in vain to say that our commercial and financial ar¬ 
rangements do not admit of an increase of force—Commerce and 
fin mce will soon be destroyed if we have not at all times an 
army sufficient for the exigencies of our situation. If it were a 
question Aether our military establishments, or any other, 
should be sacrificed, there could be no doubt that any other 
establishment must be sacrificed, because onr military establish¬ 
ment is the most necessary for onr existence. But it is to be 
hopi 1 that tins will never be a question. Let us preserve all 
our establishments; and make them contribute to the support of 
eac i other; but it is necessary to guard with peculiar care the 
olocwncy of our armies. Let us not adopt the absurd notion 
that Coo,mnree and Finance can thrive by the neglect and rc- 
duenon of the vital sources of onr strength and existence. As 
well might we expect to give vigor to the limbs by chopping 
at the heart J f 1 


T o tins the Financier would reply, that if military 
establishments be necessary for the protection of 
Revenue, it is equally true that Ret enue is necessary 
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to the support of military establishments; or in a 
word; that armies are of no use if we cannot pay 
them—nay, that unpaid armies are M orse than use¬ 
less; for they may become dangerous enemies. Our 
own guns hare been shotted ere now in anticipa¬ 
tion of the rising of our unpaid Sepoys. Metcalfe, 
however, anticipates the objection : 

“ It nit iy be said, that we must, of necessity, confine our ex¬ 
penses within our resources. Nothing can be more true than 
this—that our power cannot last long if our expenses exceed 
our resources. So fat all are doubtless agreed. The difference 
between the system prescribed by the Government at Ironic and 
that which it is here proposed to recommend, is this:—the 
former*—not avowedly or wilfully it is hoped, hut, nevertheless, 
actually in its operations, attempts to restrain our military ex¬ 
penses within fixed limits, without regard to our safety. The 
latter would attend to our safety as tlic first consideration, and 
endeavor to make our resources meet our necessary expenditure. 
The inevitable consequence of the former, if persevered in, must 
be ruin; we may form better hopes of the latter. 15 

Having said this, the writer proceeds to state his 
opinion that if our Revenue be not sufficient for the 
payment of our troops, we must augment ii: 

“ li, lie Pays, u the present state of cur resources be made 
quite to the provision of force sufficient for our safety, we must 
^vh to rake them by extmorumury means. It is true that 
resources are not always procurable at will, but wo must not 
acknowledge that we cannot raise sufficient resources from our 
immense empire, unke. we be prepared also to admit that we 
cannot keep the country. When additional resources become 
necessary, they must ue mi d, and means must be had rcoour&o 
to which in ordinary times might be deemed objectionable. 
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There ou: r ht to be, and surely must he, ways and means of 
raising additional revenue from the vast territories under our 
dominion. A native Government, equally strong in oilier re¬ 
spects, would extract much more from the extensive empire 
which we possess without injuring the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. For instance, a duty on the transport of grain would 
be levied by a native Government, and would probably be ex¬ 
ceedingly productive. The proposal will no doubt be objected 
to. It is not agreeable to European prejudices; but a duty on 
traffic in grain—the principal trade of most parts of the country 
—Is a source of revenue under every native Government, and, 
whether a good or bad source of revenue, it is the only one 
which promises to be abundantly productive. It is not intended 
here to enter into any discussion on the expediency or otherwise 
of such a duty. All that is meant to contend for is, that instead 
of indulging in the vain hope of promoting our prosperity by 
the reduction of our establishments, we ought to search for 
additional sources of revenue.” 

He then proceeded to argue* that \n proportion us 
it was difficult to derive increased revenues from our 
existing territories, (< tlie necessity of an increase oi 
territory becomes more apparent:" 

Any acquisition of territory in the centre of India would 
contract the extent of frontier to be defended, or approxi¬ 
mate the connexions between the forces of Bengal and those of 
the other Presidencies, or give a surplus of revenue available 
|hr the payment .fa l. lit :ry force, without the chance of in¬ 
volving ue in any emb&missm mts beyond those to which we 
are already exposed* far, therefore, from contemplating 

an increase of territory as un evil to bo avoided, we ought io 
desire it, wherever it can be justly obtained, as the source of 
safety and power." 

But on whatsoever sick of the controversy between 
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tlie Soldiers and the financiers Reason and Justice 
might array themselves, it is certain that for some 
time the home authorities, as represented no less 
hy the King’s Ministers than by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, took the financial view of the great (ques¬ 
tion, and determined that War and Diplomacy 
should remain in abeyance. The Secret Committee 
sent ont positive instructions against interference 
tvith existing arrangements, and directed that £: the 
system which was consolidated at the close of the 
last Mahratta war should be maintained with as 
little change as could be avoided.” And soon after¬ 
wards, a great man having succeeded to tlie India 
Board,* fie same mysterious authority wrote ag ain ,, 
m 1816, “ We are unwilling to incur the risk of a 
general war for the uncertain purpose of extermi¬ 
nating the Pindarrees. Extended political and mi- 
luary combinations we cannot at the present lime 
sanction or approve. Any attempt.” it was added, 
“ at this moment to establish a now system of po¬ 
licy, tending to a wider diffusion of our power, must 
necessarily interfere with those economical relations 
which it is more than ever incumbent on us to re¬ 
commend as indispensable to the maintenance of our 

eoS SSCe ^ CK; 3 r -” U would be impossible to 
tir>nl V\ a1 ^ More at variance with the poli- 
..." \'V em iaji! ^tetealte had propounded than 
1 i UL ; actions from England which reached 
.; ura 1 , I “ Ta 1111816 > and frustrated all his plans for 
the settlement of Central India. Metcalfe, as we 
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hare seen, had confidently declared that a large mi¬ 
litary establishment was the first object that the Go¬ 
vernment should hold in view, and that everything 
else must give place to it* Finance and Commerce 
were, lie said, but secondary considerations. Every¬ 
thing else must yield to the necessity of maintaining 
an irresistible military force* But the Directors of 
the East India Company looked at the question 
from a different point of view. They argued, that if 
we did not attend to our commerce and economise 
our revenue, we could neither maintain a large force 
nor carry out great political measures* e£ We find 
with extreme concern,” they wrote in October, 1815, 
^ that the effects of the Xepaulese war are so strongly 
felt in your financial department as to induce the 
apprehension that the advances to be issued to our 
European investment will be reduced to a very small 
sum indeed* . * * , If the advances for the invest¬ 
ment are to bo withheld, the sales at this House for 
India goods will soon be brought to a stand; in 
which ease not only will the operations of our home 
finances be impeded, hut it will also involve the im¬ 
possibility of our being able to afford to India the 
assistance, in the event of the continuance of war¬ 
fare, which would be so necessary, and winch we 
should be so desirous to furnish,” They entirely 
reversed the line of argument which Metcalfe had 
followed, starting from a different point, turning his 
effects into can sea, his causes into effects, and stand¬ 
ing up resolutely as Me rchants and Financiers, 

The Gevernor-Gericml was ripe for action; but 
the decided tone of the home authorities necessarily 






compelled him to pause before lie put it into execu¬ 
tion—the great measures on which he had determined 
when Metcalfe was in his camp. The opposition 
which he had encountered from the members of 
Council had in some measure given way under a 
pressure of circumstances, if not under a pressure of 
arguments. He had returned to Calcutta in the 
autumn of 1815, carrying noth him in his portfolio 
an elaborate minute on the settlement of Central 
India, to be laid before the Council immediately on 
his arrival. This minute was drawn up by Mr. 
Ricketts, principally from memoranda furnished him 
by Metcalfe. Some parts of it, indeed, were written 
in Metcalfe’s own words; all parts contained his 
arguments. The policy which it inculcated was, 
indeed, emphatically Metcalfe’s policy. It was or¬ 
dained by Lord Moira’s Ministers that the Delhi 
Resident should take “ the laboring oar.”* It was 
not likely that the bold schemes of the Cp-couutry 
Council would lind ready acceptance at Calcutta. 
But in the “ Chapter of Accidents” there was much 
written down in then’ favor. The audacity of the 


* Bee letters of Mr. Ricketts to 
Mr. Metcalfe, pttsstm. 41 By this dawk 
I have forwarded to you the outline 
of a proposed minute to In: IrtLd before 
the Council by his Lordship on his 
arrival id Calcutta. It has been seen 
by Lord Motra, by Adam, and hy 
Fa^an; and will meet your approba- 
t ton £'Tier ally, as the sentiments and 
plan arc your own—nay, the wording 
yours In many parts, as taken from 
tko admirable notes with which you 
furnished His Lordship, Still, the* 
whole will require correction, and 
^diieh I beg of you to undertake with¬ 
out any scruples-” And again, in 
another letter, You know the value 
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which Lord Moira attaches to tout 
suggestions —you know also the im¬ 
portance to Lord Moira of tUVml- 
uig with sound arguments a point 
. nature, which, though of 

vital consequence to the interests 
or toe Indian Government, will lie 
opposed, I fear, by the Council and 
by the Court of Directors. Aa a 
tricud of Ids Lonlship., yon will fed 
every anxiety to aid in so good « 

cause, and 1 cajjuot prove my friend¬ 
ship better than by entrusting the 
laboring oar in the struggle t- * your 
able manage nitsnt. Tf —[ * 'amp , Fit * ‘ A- 
ghm t and Avgu&U lS!o»— Af *> T 

Co TTifipotodmce. J 

a 
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Pindarrees was increasing under the fostering influ¬ 
ence of continued impunity, and it was clear that 
we could not much longer abstain from taking de¬ 
cided measures for the suppression of these reckless 
marauders, without danger to ourselves, and cruelty 
to our subjects. Ameer Khan and his Patau levies 
were making further encroachments on the weak 
B ajpoot States, and there were indications of a spirit 
of increased hostility discernible at Seindinh’s Court. 
Iu this conjuncture, Lord Moira's associates at the 
Council Board began somewhat to relax in that 
rigid maintenance of the principles of non-inter- 
ference which had distinguished their recent pro¬ 
ceedings. In spite of the decrees of the home 
authorities, the spring of 1816 witnessed what may 
be called the beginning of the end. Gradually the 
policy which Metcalfe had so emphatically expounded 
was now beginning to unfold itself; and with equal 
interest and equal vigilance the Go! emor-General 
at Calcutta and the Resident at Delhi now watched 
the progress of events. 

It was part of the great scheme of policy to bring 
the Rajpoot States under British protection. But 
from this, in many instances, we were debarred by 
existing treaties with Scindiak and ilolkar. It was 
one of onr objects, therefore, at this time, to find 
just and reasonable grounds for the setting aside of 
those articles which held us in this- inconvenient re¬ 
straint. That such occasions would arise Metcalfe 
had never doubted. But he was not one to suffer 
the eagerness of his wishes to blunt the keenness of 
his perceptions, and to see opportunities and ocea- 





sioas when none actually existed. He saw, for 
example, that the weakness of Holkar was becoming 
more and more conspicuous, and his affairs more and 
more confused, but he could not bring himself to 
believe, as Lord Moira suggested in the following 
letter, that Holkar in his helplessness would be eager 
to throw Iiimself into our arms: 


LOED MOIRA TO MR. METCALFE. 


“ Calcutta* January G, 181G. 

a My deae Sir, —The report which you have transmitted 
respecting the state of Holkar’s affairs induces me to bring to 
jour recollection a conversation which passed between us rela¬ 
tive to his Government* The little chance which appears for 
the Regent’s extricating herself and him from distress by any 
other means, renders it probable that she might lend a willing 
car to a suggestion for putting that state under the protection 
of the British Government, I should not require any subsidy, 
because I must know that it could not be paid. But I should 
stipulate to have the existing treaty abrogated, and a new one 
framed which should leave us at liberty to treat with all the 
Western States. Of course I should bind Holkars troops (who 
reiiFt, perhaps, be brought into order by some pecuniary ad- 
vsuocs from us) to be at out disposal. All subordinate points 
ivoubl be easily settled. No proposition must appear to come 
from n». The suggestion must be made through some trust- 
v.-l" thy individual, as if from Ida own view of matter,. If en¬ 
couraged, he should be authorised to speak to you on the 


£ * 1 have tho honor, my dear Sir, 
your faithful and obedient servant, 


to remain with great regard, 


“ Moira*” 


Io this letter Metcalfe immediately returned the 
following reply, setting forth that the unwillingness 
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of Holkar’s Durbar to form any closer connexion 
with the British Government was still painfully ap¬ 
parent, but that he would do all that could he done 
to dissipate this mistrust: 

ME. METCALFE TO LORD MOIRA. 

“My Lord,—I have had the honor of receiving your 
Lordship’s gracious favor of the 6th inst., and shall, in conse¬ 
quence, consider myself authorised to give every encouragement 
to the Court of Holkar to make proposals for our protection, 
as far as I can do so consistently with your Lordship’s desire 
that no proposition may appear to come from us. 

“ The difficulty wdl he in procuring a trusty person to make 
the suggestion without its being known to come from us. All 
our political agencies in this country are so beset by authorised 
spies, and every native employed by us has so many induce¬ 
ments to make a parade of tbe importance of his employment, 
that it is almost impossible to manage such a communication 
with the requisite secresy. 

« The conduct of the Court of Holkar in submitting to the 
\ treme distre which it suffers, without applying to us for 
protection, seems to he one of the strongest proofs that could 
be conceived of their reluctance to he connected with us. The 
only idea that I can suppose to govern their councils is, tnat 
of struggling* if possible* with their distresses* and retaining 
their independence until the arrival of the young Maharajah 

manhood, in the hope that he may he able to restore the 
honor of the fallen state. They know that their independence 
must cease as soon as they come under our protection; they 
therefore try every expedient rather than apply to us, and even 
have recourse to Sdndiah, their old enemy, for pecuniary as¬ 
sistance—he who would long ago have pounced upon ilolkat $ 
possessions, had not his fear of forcing that power into om 
arms deterred him, would perhaps be induced to exert himself 





to relievo their distresses rather than witness an event so unde* 
suable for him, 

(i As long as Holkar s Court see any hope of relief from any 
other quarter they will not probably apply to us, and any ap¬ 
pearance of anxiety on our part to procure a connexion would 
serve to increase their reluctance* There is reason to hope that 
the time must come when they will solicit our protection as 
their only refuge, and it is probable that they will feel this dis¬ 
position more strongly if we preserve the appearance of indif¬ 
ference. 

il These considerations would have induced mo to recommend 
the utmost caution in inviting any overtures; and X am happy 
to find these sentiments sanctioned by your Lordship s previous 
determination, 

lE I hope that I shall meet your Lordship's wishes by acting 
in the spirit of the preceding observations; that is, by giving 
every possible encouragement consistent with tlio preservation 
of a dignified indifference, and a determination to have that 
solicited and soug ht for which would not. be prized if we ten¬ 
dered it gratuitously. 

« An instance of the little degree in which the views of the 
Court of Holkar have of late been directed towards us, is exhi¬ 
bited in the circumstance that they have now no proper repre¬ 
sentative with us. Their resident waked at Delhi died about 
a year ago; he was nearly related to the Minister B alar am, and 
the latter, in consequence* conferred the vacant office on the 
son of the former waked, though an infant. This infant is 
attended by a very inefficient assistant. I pointed out the ab¬ 
surdity of this arrangement when it took place, but the views 
of the Minister were best answered by its preservation, and 
when an attempt was made by another party at the Court to 
effect the appointment of si more capable envoy, the existing 
arrangement was defended on the ground that there Wfc* no 
negotiation likely to occur with the Brithlx Government which 
could need the presence of a real man of business. 



The meflicient state of the representative at Delhi renders 
it difficult to sound the present disposition of the Court through 
its sgent, or to make those friendly communications in con¬ 
tinued intercourse, which might encourage overtures without 
betraying anxiety. 

u I shall* however, avail myself of any opportunity for carry- 
ing into effect your Lordship's instructions; trusting that if I 
have in any way misunderstood them, I may be honored with 
further commands, 

.1 hope that Lady Loudoun and your Lordship's chaiming 
family ■will meet with a pleasant passage, and that your Lord - 
slup rnny have the satisfaction r*s soon as possible of hea ring of 
their safe arrival, 

11 1 have the honor to be, 

“ ^ our Lordship's obedient servant, 

“ C. T. Mexca lyeJ* 


That sooner or later the prostrate condition of IIol- 
kar J s family must work to our advantage, was not 
to be doubted. In the mean while, we were greatly 
exerting ourselves to extend our protection over two 
other states. It was with no common satisfaction 
that Metcalfe, in the spring and summer of 1816, re- 
coved the following letters: 


MR, ADAM TO MIL METCALFE, 

£I Calcutta April 28, 1E16, 

i\J j dear Metcalfe,- —The Jyepore question was discussed 
in Council to-day, and it has been determined to renew the alli¬ 
ance—-a resolution in which 1 most heartily rejoice. It was 
opposed by EdmonHone a^dDowdeswdl f aml supported jbySetou 
very decidedly and handsomely. I shall commence on the 
instructions without delay, but I lose no time in apprising you 
of the result of the discussion* as yon will be able, with your 
knowledge 01 Lord Moira a sentiments and views, to proceed 



without awaiting the official intimation. dhe greatest attention 
will be paid to the suggestions contained in your letter to me oi 
the2.9th March. Nothing will be precipitated; in a word, you 
will manage the negotiation in your own way. Oehterlony 
will command the force to advance into Jyepore when the treaty 
is settled. He will pay us a visit here first, to discuss with Lord 
Moira the military part of the plan. 1 do hope we -hall yet 
sav, that devoted state, and combine the cause of justice and 
humanity with the promotion of our own interests; but I have 
been trembling for the issue of tile discussion, anti feared at 
one time that all was lost. 

u Believe me very truly yours, 

14 J. Adam .’ 1 

LORD MOIRA TO ME. METCALFE, 

** Barr-aekpure, June 3, 1BHJ. 

“ My ueaf. Sik,—I write a hasty line to apprise you that I 
have this day received the subsidiary treaty signed by the Rajah 
of Nagpore. The importance oi' having secured this point will 
he readily appreciated hy you. Give us credit for not sleeping 
over our work. Colonel Dovcton is to occupy Nagpore for 
the moment, as it was essential that no time should he lost in 
the introduction of our troops. But I mean that it should be 
hereafter a command from the Bengal army, to which I think 
I shall ultimately render some service. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ Mo IE A.” 

When, a year and a half before, Metcalfe had 
said, “ If we do not afford ony protection when it is 
solicited, yre must expect that it ma;, be rejected 
when we proffer it. If we refuse now to conclude 
an alliance with Jyepore, it may happen that Jyepore 
will be reluctant to conclude one at the precise 
period when we deem it advantageous to ourselves, 
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there was a sagacity almost prophetic in the mis¬ 
givings he expressed. No sooner were all impedi¬ 
ments to the proposed treaty removed npon the one 
side, than forthwith they started np on the other. 
Now that the measure had passed Council, it seemed 
that there was nothing to do hut to conclude the 
treaty. The coyness of Jyepore, however, now began 
to manifest itself and to vex Metcalfe; and it was 
not until two years had passed away since John 
Adam’s letter was written, that we were permitted 
to " combine justice and humanity with the promo¬ 
tion of our own interests,” and to “ save the devoted 
state.” 

In the mean while, great events were developing 
themselves. The settlement of Central India, as 
recommended by Metcalfe, was about to be under¬ 
taken in earnest. A reluctant assent to the proposed 
movement for the suppression of the Pindarroes had 
been wrung from the Home Government; and Lord 
51 oira, somewhat enlarging the scheme sar&ioned 
in Leadenhall-street, now determined to tako the 
field with an overwhelming army for the extirpation 
of these destructive marauders. It was determined 
that at the commencement of the cold season of 
1817 war to the knife should be declared against 
these people, as common enemies of mankind. 
No neutrality on the part of the Mahratta 
states was to be permitted. They were to be 
called upon to co-operate with us against the 
Pindarrees; and perhaps the expectation enter¬ 
tained that some previous reluctance, or some sub¬ 
sequent infidelity, would embroil us with the sub- 





staniive states in such a manner as to enable ns to 
make certain new distributions of their territory, 
was not, in some quarters, much unlike a hope. 

It was hard to say, when wo should once have 
taken the field and commenced operations, who 
would not come within the scope of the chastise¬ 
ment we were preparing for the Pmdarrees. ' icrc 
were symptoms in many quarters of that restless¬ 
ness, horn of suspicion, which is soon developed 
into open hostility at a Native Court. In the mean 
while, preparations on a large scale u cic bcm n in, t e 
for the coming campaign; and our statesmen uere 
busying themselves with the tangled skein ot poli¬ 
tics which the aspect of affairs in Central India pre¬ 
sented to them, hirst to clear away one difficulty, 
then another; to simplify their diplomacy as much 
as they could, was the great primal object of i leu- 
endeavors. One great point was to detach Ameer 
Khan from the confederacy of predatory > 11 

this subject Lord Moira wrote to the Delhi Resident 
early in May: 

LORD MOIRA TO MB* MET CALI? E* 

11 Barrackpore, May 5, IS 17. 

a Mr dear Sib,—B ustle in any one quarter of tills country 
is so likely to excite the speculations and spur the activity of 
individuals in other parts, that the state of things at Foonuh 
may influence districts nearer to you. Hence it may be vrise, 
if it can be done without affectation, to waken a little the hopes 
of Ameer Khan. An appearance of wishing to know precisely 
the territory to which he looks, with obscure hints that ; - 

may he soon a course of measures favorable to his views, mi S 1 
be likely to keep him right. Endeavors, I am persuaded, au 
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earnestly exerted to secure his aid in a grand co-operation of 
predatory powers; and Iiis declining to enrol himself in such 
a combination would operate much to keep the others quiet. 
Uic coming to a point would be easily evaded by you on the 
plea that I was shortly expected in the Upper Country. That 
visit I shall undoubtedly make, though I shall not think it 
necessary to be at Cawnpore till near the opening of the cool 
season. 

“ Adieu, my dear Sir. 

41 I have the honor to be, sincerely, 

u lour faithful, humble servant, 

“ Moira.” 


Io this question of the detachment of Ameer 
Allan from, the great predatory confederacy* Metcalfe 
directed his thoughts. In a review of the state of 
affairs, forwarded, soon after the receipt of this letter, 
to the Governor-General, he thus expressed his opi¬ 
nion of the course to be pursued towards Arum* 
Khan: 


To Meer Khan we might offer a guarantee in perpetuity* 
ibr himself and Ids heirs, of the territories which he at present 
holds from Holkar, yielding from nine to twelve lakhs per 

U ^? me P rc ™^n is necessary to induce and enable him to 
l i UU, " ia fV' nt Me* and it is proper that it should 

consist of the ran territories which have hitherto supported 
him as a pest to the pweabfe part of India. 

^ e might require of him to disband his predatory army, 
o tti p o 113 ai t tilery to us at a fair valuation* and to reside 
quiet y an inohenrively on the territories assigned to him 
uu . lu P Ikj p- - ctlun J T British (jovernment, with only such 
a as 1 r p' * ^ K ~' nec6S3ai T f° r t he collection of his revenues. 

ecT ^ m W 0 ll td, perhaps, require fre n ns a Urge sum 
of money, under the pretence of having to pay up bis troops 
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before discharging them; but ’sve shall require all our money 
for other purposes* 

“ He \rould also, probably, ash for a grant of territory in our 
dominions; but it is to be hoped that we need not make such 
a sacrifice in his favor. 

“ Should ho not accept the terns we offer him, ho must 
abide by the consciences of our determination to put down all 
predatory powers, without having any proven secured to 
him." 

On the great chart of diplomacy now to be un¬ 
folded, the conduct of negotiations with Holkar, 
with Ameer Khan, and with the Rajpoot States, was 
assigned to Metcalfe. It has been said that our 
proceedings towards these principalities bad been 
much encumbered by our treaty with Scindiab. But 
in the autumn of 1817, as the Governor-General was 
proceeding towards the scene of bis intended opera¬ 
tions, he came to the resolution, which had tor some 
time been taking root in Ms mind, to ignore these 
embarrassing obligations, ami to enter into treaties 
for the protection of Oudipore and the other tor- 
bidden states. On this subject the Governor-General 
—Lord Moira no longer, for he had been created, 
for his services, Marquis oi Hastings wrote fiom 
Cawnpore, at the beginning of October : 

LOKD HASTINGS TO MB. METCALFE. 

a Cawnpore, October 5, l$n. 

« Mr deah Sin,—You wilt have formal instructions scut to 
you on the point; but you cannot too soon learn my sentiments 
respecting Oudipore. It has been notified to Scmdiah mat 
from late occurrences I consider tbe treaties existing between 
vs as virtually dissolved—that I am ready to renew our re a- 
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turns, with the confirmation of nil his former advantages; hut 
that I must claim ami exercise the right of entering “into en¬ 
gagements with any states whose position may afford mo a 
security against the re-establishment of the power of the Pin- 
' arrees, when they shall ho once dispersed. That there might 
he no ambiguity, I h aV c specified the Rajpoot States. Now 
fie desirable effect would be to have Jyepore, Oudipore, and 
J oudpore concur in one general arrangement to he taken under 
ISmish protection. The same subsidiary fine would then do 
or all three, and the full expenses of it would he easily met by 
these states. The attempt to bring them into this agreement 
should he made before such a shock is given to the predatory 
associations, as may make the Rajpoots feel tolerably secure 
against future molestation* 

“ Scindiah has assented to the progress of the British troops 
from Boorliaupore to the Nerbudda, and is fi.ll of professions 
of Ins good disposition; but wo do not trust him too far. The 
troops here, both European and native, are in high health, 
Rough there is dreadful sickness down the river. At Chaprah. 
tne burials have been from threescore to fourscore in a day. The 
Bhurtpore Rajah lias spontaneously sent 400 horse. I have the 
honor, my dear Sir, to remain, with great regard, 

• Your faithful and obedient servant, 

“ Hastings.” 

Metcalfe now saw clearly Lis work before him; 

pei Wnee * ™ “ th ° midst of its 

Ou the morning of the 16th of October, 1817, 
the Governor-General took the field. Of the events 
which then ensued, great events following each other 
m iapu succession, until the war with the Pindar- 
reesb ad grown mto a new war with the Mahrattns, 
i is no ne pi ovince oj Charles Metcalfe’s biographer 
to write in detail, A few sentences must describe 


CONDUCT OF SOUND I AH. 
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the follies and the forfeitures of tlie Mahratta chiefs. 


All through the month of October the Peisliwah 
had been collecting troops with the avowed object 
of co-operating with the British force. Of his sin¬ 
cerity great doubts were entertained. It was known 
that the treaty of Poonah was distasteful to him, 
and it had for some time been rumored at the other 
Mahratta Courts that he was seeking an opportunity 
to throw off an alliance that so much oppressed him. 
That some such design was floating in his mind 
soon became apparent. Towards the end of the 
month there was an immense concourse of troops 
in the neighbourhood of Poonah, swaggering and 
blustering, and pressing on the British post. On 
the last day of tlie month the aspect of affairs was 
so menacing, that the Resident, Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, moved the British brigade to lCirkoe. 
Every day produced more decisive symptoms of ap¬ 
proaching hostility, Until, on the 6th ol' November, 
the madness of the Mahratta was at its height. 
The British Residency was attacked and plundered. 
The savage excitement of the enemy was extreme; 
their threats were tremendous. But the high courage 
of the Resident and his military supporters turned 
their boasting into disgrace. There was a gallant 
action, in which large bodies of Mahrattas wore 
ignominiously beaten by a handful of British troops. 
And before the enemy could bring against the victors 
the re-assembled army, with which they threatened 
to overwhelm them, reinforcements were sent to aid 
tlie little party of devoted men. Badjee Itao, tlie 
Peishwah, fled, but was afterwards captured; and it 
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was said in Lord Hastings’ camp that Elphinstone 
had become Peisliwah in his stead. 

Whilst these events were passing at Poonah, there 
was a somewhat similar development at Nagpore. 
The Rajah, during our discussions in October with 
Bacljee Rao, had eagerly watched the progress of 
affairs at the Peishwah’s Court. Although there 
were some suspicious appearances which rendered it 
necessary that Mr. denims should observe diligently 
all that was passing before him, and shonld be pre¬ 
pared for tlie possibility of a rupture, there were no 
symptoms of overt hostility. It soon became ap¬ 
parent that the Rajali was intriguing with Badjee 
Kao; but even when the latter tlirew off the mask, 
and rushed desperately into hostilities, a wavering 
policy was pursued at Kagpore. Towards the end 
of November, however, there were increased symp¬ 
toms of hostility ; and on the 26th our troops were 
attacked. Then was fought that gallant action at 
Seetabuldee, the memory of which is dear to the 
Indian soldier, and which History will never let 
die. r fhe Bexar Rajah, penitent and desponding, was 
- oon at the mercy of the British. He had forfeited 
his dominions by this act of treachery agains t, the 
paramount State, and all that he now had to lean 
upon was the clemency of the Government lie had 
outraged. 

In Scmdiah’s camp the mouth of October bad 
been also one of restlessness and tumult. Reports 
of Badjee Kao’s intention to break with the British 
had kept Scindiah’s tumultuous soldiery in a state 
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of feverish excitement. Resorting to all sorts of 
shifts and expedients for delay, the Durbar hesitated 
to conclude tile new treaty presented to them, whilst 
they were secretly intriguing with Badjee Rao, the 
Pindarrees, and Nepaul. This was not to be suffered. 
Our diplomatists became peremptory in their de¬ 
mands ; our troops were in full march on the Gwa¬ 
lior frontier; so on the day on which Badjee Rao 
attacked the Poonah Residency, the treaty with 
Scindinh was signed. But there was little likelihood 
of a cordial alliance. It was obviously Scindiali’s 
desire to obstruct, rather than to facilitate, our 
operations. The auxiliary horse with which he had 
pl edged himself to furnish us, was delayed ; and it 
was scarcely doubted that if any disasters should 
overtake us, he would follow the example of his 
brethren of Poonah and Nagpore. 

Such were the difficulties which beset the nego¬ 
tiations of Elphmstone, Jenkins, and Close at their 
several Mahratta Courts. The diplomatic business 
which had been entrusted to Metcalfe was attended 
with no such stormy proceedings, His negotiations 
with Ameer Khan were brought to a favorable issue. 
On the 9th of November, the agent of the Rohilla 
chief signed at Delhi, on behalf of his master, a 
treaty by which he stipulated to disband his Patan 
levies, and to restore all the territories which he had 
wrested from the ltajpoots. On the part of the 
British Government, it was stipulated that a sum of 
money should be paid to him, to enable 1dm to dis¬ 
burse the arrears of pay due to his followers, and 
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that the lands which he had held under Holkar, as 
the price of his military support, should thenceforth 
be secured to him under British guarantee.* 

But to conclude a treaty with a native chief is one 
thing; to render it binding upon him is another. 
Great doubts were entertained whether Ameer Khan 
would he true to his engagements. And a question 
of very difficult solution arose after the signing of 
the treaty—a question whether it were more expe¬ 
dient to disband Ameer Khan’s levies, or to keep 
them together under Ids command until the end of 
the war. On Ochterlony, who commanded a divi¬ 
sion of the grand army, posted hi the Delhi territory, 
and who had diplomatic powers in the llajpootana 
country, devolved the duty of giving effect to the 
arrangements involved in the treaty with Ameer 
Khan. Conceiving a higher opinion of the sincerity 
of that chief than Metcalfe had ever entertained, 
he was anxious to keep the Patan levies together, 
and was not without a hope that they might he 
advantageously employed against our enemies.! 
Metcalfe believed him to he the dupe of the Bo- 
hilla; hut Lord Hastings trusted in the sincerity of 

* Colonel Sutherland, one of Met connntpiofttion $|th his principal on 
c al ft/ s v; if ] i ip gt ad tnirers, in hi s “ Sketch his past Conduct, the grounds of our 
ot the Native States of India,” calls displeasure, or our wishes or deter- 
this treaty one of -c rather doubtful nunatiofts respecting Ida future eou- 
cEuiracterj” hut does, not enter upon duct/' That future conduct, however, 
any more minute criticism* /ir David soon quieted our scruples, and iin- 
Ochtertany, writing to Metcalfe, put parted to the treaty with Amcor Khun 
the transaction m its true Sight, when a sort of e.z post facto juatioo. 
he ffind, £ ' J^oeptmg the convenience f u If I had two lakhs of rupees/' 
of the measure, I am not convinced wrote the General, u of my own, I 
of the propriety of detaching thia chief should not hesitate to give it to Me or 
from his nominal ui ar ter and giving Khan, so completely has tih assured 
him a largo portion of country not our me of his sincerity" 
own, before we have had the least 
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Ameer Khan,* and was anxious to encourage it by 
hopes ot" future rewards. What he might have 
done, had the war progressed differently, it is hard 
to say; but he soon saw that it was his true policy 
to assume friendship, if he did not feel it, and at 
least to comport himself as a faithful ally. 

Whilst thus detaching Ameer Khan from the 
great confederacy, it was Metcalfe’s business, at the 
same time, to spread over the different ltajpoot 
principalities the network of diplomacy which had 
long been designed for them. As soon as it had 
been finally determined to take the field for the sup¬ 
pression of the Pindarrees, Metcalfe had addressed 
a circular letter to all the cluefs of Itajpootana, in¬ 
viting them to send agents to .Delhi for tbc purpose 
of concluding such engagements with the British 
Government as would ensure for them, throughout 
the coming struggle, the protection of the paramount 
Power.f The requisition was promptly obeyed. The 
first who sent bis representative to Metcalfe’s Durbar 
was Zaiim Singh, of Kotak. Zalim Singh had been 
the first chief with whom, when a boy on his way 
to Scindiali’s Camp, he had interchanged diplomatic 
amenities;£ and Kotah had been the subject ol the 
first State-paper which he had drawn up for the use 


* il If he will depend on me” wrotu account fur it to the party to whom 
Lord Hastings to Oehteriony, 44 the it tnigh^bc duef and that our protec - 
isarrow condition of the treaty shall tion should he afforded on the usual 
not be the measure of his reward.' cundilion of abstaining the coti- 

| H The conditions were, simply, traction of any now relations with 
that any tribute ilemaudable under other powers, and submitting to our 
si fixed agreement with a Mahrstta or arbitration of extend disputes. - 
Patau chief, should be paid directly [PmstJp’j History TOl ih] 
to the British Treasury, leaving: ua to £ Sec imtc, pages "0 71. 
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of Government.* Then the Princes of Joudpore 
and Oudiporc, long-suffering victims of Mahratta 
and Patau oppression, sent in their adhesion to the 
great scheme of alliance. Next, Boondee, Bekaneer, 
Jessolmere, and other lesser states, sent their agents 
to the British Durbar, to conclude engagements with 
the paramount Power, And, lastly, came Jyepore, 
which ought to have been first to allow itself to be 
saved by our intervention. It happened that, when 
the time came, this state did not wish to bo saved, 
and talked largely about saring itself. Our nego¬ 
tiations with Ameer Khan had somewhat embar¬ 
rassed our proceedings towards the Rajpoot States; 
and now Jyepore was obviously endeavoring to take 
advantage of our complicated relations, and, as Och- 
terlony said, to play us off against Ameer Khan, 
There were carious alternations of presumption and 
alarm discernible in the conduct of the Jyporeans ; 
and it was hard to say whether the wavering policy 
they pursued was dictated by apprehensions of our 
designs or a studied effort to overreach us. The 
example of the other states was, however, followed 
at last, and on the 2nd of April the long-talked*of 
treaty with Jyepore was formally signed. 

Two great objects had thus been gained by our 
diplomacy. We had rendered Ameer Khan harm¬ 
less, and we had brought the Rajpoot States under 
our protection. In the mean while, equal success 
was waiting on our arms. The Pmdarreos were 
scattered and destroyed, Holkar, who had joined 

l! Ante, pftgoa 103-108. ZaHui Singh was not the nominal hut the virtual 
rukr of KoLah, 
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the enemy,* was disastrously beaten in a pitched 
battle. The Peishwah was a prisoner in our camp. 
The Rajah of Berar was prostrate at our feet. Scin- 
diah was hanging upon our skirts, a reluctant ally; 
feeble as a friend, but, at least, harmless as an 
enemy. The condition of tilings which Metcalfe 
had so long desired had now arrived. "We had sup¬ 
pressed the Pindarree power; we had obtained the 
right to make new treaties with the substantive 
States—to enforce a new distribution of territory; 
to consolidate our own empire, and to secure the 
permanent tranquillity of Central India. The death¬ 
blow, indeed, was now given to the Mahrattas, The 
Poonah territories were bodily absorbed into our 
own dominions. The Rajah of Berar was deposed, 
and his country, after the amputation of a consider¬ 
able limb, placed, during the minority of the new 
ruler, under the administration of the British Re¬ 
sident. Holkar, convinced of his true interests, 
alike by our power and our moderation, was brought, 
after certain cessions of territory and tribute, in¬ 
cluding the Jagheers we had transferred to Ameer 
Khan, under British protection; whilst the latter 
cliief became a peaceful administrator and a firm 
ally to the end of his life. Central India was really 
settled by these great military and diplomatic ope¬ 
rations, and peace and security established where 
before had been incessant strife and continual alarm. 

* Metcalfe, it liaa beep shorn), had other me--ei?, a more independent i l:> 
:\\wtkv* been of opinion thtxl Moline's sUian. The confederacy uovr 
Btrtmg disinclination to place himself blished Against nseeetned toencourage 
tmilor the protection of the RritMu these hopes j so ho threw hitoj&elf into 
’ 4 " ajs not to be overcome 50 long as the arms ut Lite enemy, 
there wad a hope of his obtaining, by 
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But the period of Metcalfe’s residence in Central 
India was now drawing to a close. The question of 
the Secretaryship, which had agitated him a few 
years before, was now to be revived* On the 9th of 
October, 1818, John Adam wrote, at the request of 
Lord Hastings, saying, that as Mr. -Ricketts hud 
determined to proceed to England in tlie following 
January, the Private Secretaryship would then he 
vacant; and that, as the Political Secretaryship 
would then also he vacant, the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral hoped that Metcalfe would be induced to 
accept the conjoint offices* The flattering offer 
was not refused* Not, however, without some mis¬ 
givings, did Metcalfe, on the 23rd of October, reply 
that he was at the service of the Governor-General, 
and that he would at once make his arrangements 
to deliver over the charge of the Delhi Presidency to 
his successor. 

But who was to be his successor? The solution 
of the question greatly perplexed the Calcutta Coun¬ 
cil. After much consideration, it was determined 
to entrust the military and political duties to Sir 
David Ochterlony, and to place the civil adminis¬ 
tration of the district in the hands of % Commis¬ 
sioner or a Board*f * f It is not to be expected,” wrote 

* By the elevation of Mj\ Adam to joice to see you established* I cannot 
a seat in Council. In another letter tell you the comfort I feel at the dc- 
that gentleman wrote: ** 1 am work- partment passing into such bands/' 
frig hard to impose upon you nothing f The details of the arrangement 
that I Can do myself. I sincerely hope consequent on Metcalfe^ transfer to 
that yon will like your new Calcutta^ are sketched out in the fob- 

merit I do f from tong habit, m spite lowing passage of n letter from dolm 
of the toil and occasional vexation Adam, dated November 1G, 1 & 19: — 
that belong to nil employments. I “ You will receive by this post m tho- 
am sure you will find yourseb happy rity to make over dmrgo of the Ke- 
tn Calc (tta, where SO many will re- sidcncy to Ochterlonyj whom Lord 
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Jolm A dam , “ of Ochterlony, or of any other man, 
that he should go tlnough the Herculean labors that 
you have sustained.” “The political and militar y 
duties,” he added in another letter, “ will be abun¬ 
dant occupation for any one man ; and the internal 
administration has now become so large a concern, as 
to make it very expedient to place it on the proposed 
footing on your being withdrawn.” 

It is hard to say whether the arrangement for the 
succession were more pleasing to Ochterlony or to 
Metcalfe. Throughout long years — years wliicli had 
brought fame and honor to the old soldier—he 
had smarted under a sense of the injury that had 
been indicted upon him in 1805, by his removal 
from the Delhi Residency. And when the rumors 
first reached him, that he was to succeed Metcalfe, 
he could not bring himself to believe hi their truth. 
“I cannot help thinking,” he wrote, “that Sir George 
Barlow’s infliction is to pursue me; through life.” He 
had long been eager to recover his lost position. 
Ho eared not where the situation might he—what 
the emoluments of office, as long as he were styled 
“ Resident ” again.* When, therefore, Metcalfe, 

Hastings has resolved to appoint to powers, judlckJ and revenue, distinct 
succeed you. Ho is to command the from the political authority*” 

division* aud to manage the * How strong tins feeling'was, may 
affairs of Jyeporo and A nicer Khan, lie gathered from the following toudi- 
Keeronhr, KUhcnagtir, and generally ing passage, in a letter written to Mid 
of the R astern Rajpoot States; and c:dfe. in January, 1618:— fi In twelve 
to t ake charge of J bud pore, Cud i - day a/ 1 w ro to Uc hterio* ly, ,l Ish 41 corn - 
pore, IvotalL and Boondoc. The ex- plere my sixtieth year; and in that 
tension of political and military duty long period Lave never but; once Imd 
thus to be assigned to Ochterlony, just ground to complain of ill-fortuiie 
will make it necessary to relieve him or ill usage; but that one , though it 
entirely, or nearly so, from the ad* has led me to hues pec fed faun, and 
ministration of the territory of Delhi, honor, ha a for nearly twelve year a 
' fie outline of the jd;in proposed hs preyed upon my spirits; fid" all I 
to appoint a Civil officer* with high have since gained appears no recoin* 
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eager to convey the glad tidings to his friend, was 
the first to communicate to him that his ap¬ 
pointment to the Delhi Residency had really been 
determined by the Governor-General, the delighted 
veteran, who at threescore was as eager and enthu¬ 
siastic as a hoy, wrote hack that his correspondent 
was not to “ expect much sense or connexion in a 
letter written in a tumult of joy and exultation, 
He was eager, in carrying out all the subordinate ar¬ 
rangements attendant on the change, to he guided 
by the wishes and suggestions of his friend. “ To 
whose recommendations, r he asked, can I moic 
earnestly wish to attend than to those of the child 
of my affection? If I do not speak of other 
motives, it is not because I am insensible that 
others exist; but because I flatter myself that none 
can be more acceptable to you than the forcible one 
implied in a parental love.’ * 

The time for Metcalfe’s departure had now come. 
He was deeply attached to Delhi, and conld not 
quit the place or its society without many a throb oi 
regret. He was much beloved by the people ol all 
races. His benevolence, bis hospitality, his pnre 
unselfishness, liis strict integrity, had endeared him 


pense for a removal which stamped 
mo with those who knew too befit, and 
lowed me most, ay ignorant and in- 
competent, and with the v orid in 
centra], venal and ctiLpaok, A feel¬ 
ing which I cannot de&erih\ but w hich 
is quite distinct from the love of case 
and tiie advantages of u Residency, 
makes me wish for that situation, 3 
w ould not care where ; the name 
alono seems as if it would wash out a 
stain—but if that is denied, I shall bo 


happier at bLumal than anywhere— 
for there, or near it, are, or will bo 
at no distant date, I trust, assembled 
all those whom X love with pater 
affection; and there, Bice a Patriarc h, 
I wiirdi. to live in the greatest enjoy¬ 
ment this life can bestow—the society 
of those I love, and who, f believe, 
return it with sincere and mud &ueo* 

tl0ff l £ir D. OchtertonfftB Mr* Metcalfe, 
November 24, MS. 
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to Natives and Europeans. As tbe day of bis 
departure approached, the latter held a public meet¬ 
ing, and voted him a farewell address.* It was the 


first of a long line of similar testimonials of public 
admiration, which were now to pursue him, from 
different parts of the world, almost to the very day 
of his death. 


He went, regretting and regretted—but he knew 
that as President at Delhi he had not been an 
unprofitable servant. Twelve years afterwards, re¬ 
ferring to this period of his career, he thus summed 
up the benefits which, under bis administration of 
the Delhi territory, liad been conferred upon the 
people :f 


It may be &9 well to mention & tew facts, ns characteristic 
of the spirit in which the former administration at Delhi was 
conducted, mid the discretionary power of the superior autho¬ 
rity exercised. Capital punishment was generally and almost 
wholly abstained from, and I believe without any bad effect. 
Corporal punishment was discouraged, and finally abolished. 
Swords and other implements of intestine warfare, to which ■ 
the people were prone, were turned into plough-shares, not 
figuratively alone, hut literally also; villages being made to give 
up their arms, which were returned to them in the shape of im¬ 
plements of agriculture. Suttees were prohibited. The rights 
of Government were better maintained than in other provinces, 
by not being subjected to the irreversible decisions of its 

* The-adJiyss, and Metr.life's reply member of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to it v ill be found m the Appendix. Eat tile length to which this chapter 
f Although in chapter X. I have Tins already extended, and some dmilit 
& soiftL 1 of Metcalfe's os to whether the discussion would be 

Civil Administration, I had intended interesting to the gcnt?r:d reader, 
to say more m this place it bout what have warned me to desist. Some pas* 
soTije years afterw ards was described sngos, however, from Metcalfe's de* 
in the a T>elhi System,* and which ience of the ay stern, fire given ia the 
waa severely criticised by a very able Appendix. 
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judicial servants, when, there were no certain laws for their 
guidance and control. 

« The rights of the people were better preserved, by the 
maintenance of the village constitutions, and by avoiding those 
pernicious sales of lands for arrears of revenue, which in other 
provinces have tended so much to destroy the hereditary rights 
of the mass of the agricultural community. In consequence* 
there lias been no necessity in the Delhi territory for those 
extraordinary remedies which have been deemed expedient 
elsewhere, both to recover the rights of Government, and to 
restore those of the people. 

u When it comes to be decided whether the Delhi territory 
has on the whole been better or worse governed than the pro¬ 
vinces under the Regulations, the question, it is to be hoped, 
will be determined by impartial judges, fee from prejudice 
and passion 


Note *—I have given in the Appendix some passages from a 
Minute touching upon the subject of the allowances of the 
Delhi Residency. I have also quoted, at some length, in the 
same place, Metcalfe's account of certain transactions connected 
with the alleged corruption of some of his subordinates at 
Delhi — especially of his Moonshee Hufoozoodeen, of whom 
mention is made in the earlier part of this volume.— Author. 
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So Charles Metcalfe again revisited Calcut ta, and 
entered upon the duties of the Private Secretaryship. 
After an interval of a few days, the higher office of 
Political Secretary was vacated hy the elevation of 
the old incumbent to a seat in Council, and the 
some-time Resident at Delhi launched manfully into 
the ministerial duties of Government—a worthy suc¬ 
cessor of Edmonstone and Adam.* 

The colleagues of Lord Hastings in the adminis¬ 
tration were at this time Mr. James Stuart and Mr. 
John Adam. Metcalfe’s old friend and comrade, 


* Sir John Malcolm, who had tlic 
higher t p£ in siblo opi u i cm of Ada u i. w ro te 
to Mete [dfc, December 30, ISIS:— <: I 
am glad, both on your own account and 
that of the public, that you arc gone 
to Calcutta- I think you in every 
way an adequate successor to John 
Adam. I could say more to no man. 1 * 
And not long afterwards Mr. Ednion- 
stone wrote to him; —■ E< Highly as 


your abilities and services at Delhi 
were to be appreciated, still I confess 
that 1 am happy to learn that my 
department—the deportment in which 
[ labored for so many years. an 1 to 
which 1 must chiefly attribute my 
success in India—had devolved upon 
one su peculiarly capable of fulfilling 
the duties as yourself." 
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Butterworth Bayley, was Chief-Secretary ; Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie had charge of the Revenue and 3 udicial 
business; and Mr. Swindon was Persian Secretary, 
So far, therefore, as personal associations could 
render his position at this time a pleasant one, he 
had every tiling to make it so in the characters oi 
the men with whom he was brought into official 
intercourse. 

No one who has observed the frequency with 
which the names of Edmonstone and Adam have 
occurred in the preceding chapters of this Memoii, 
can be altogether ignorant of the duties of a Poli¬ 
tical Secretary, With the extension of our Indian 
Empire these duties had necessarily increased. The 
office is one which has been held in succession by 
the most eminent men who have adorned the service 
of the Company. It demands the possession of ex¬ 
tensive local knowledge and experience, and pi o- 
found political sagacity. Although ostensibly onlj 
an executive officer, the Secretary is the adviser 
of the Governor-General, and, in most instances, 
the rough-hewer of his measures, ihe amount of 
Ids actual power is necessarily determined by the 
personal character and qualifications of the Go¬ 
vernor-General. But the immense extent and 
diversity of the business to be discharged by the 
Government being well considered, it is obvious 
that no statesman at the head of it, whatever may 
be his genius, his knowledge, and his activity, car 
shape or even originate all the measures for which 
he is responsible. A weak man will become, per¬ 
haps, the tool of Ins Secretaries, and leave the Go- 





vemmcnt oi' the country entirely in their hands, hut 
such weakness is strength in comparison with that 
of the Governor-General who thinks that he can 
govern India without the aid of _ his Secretaries. 
Great men, like Cornwallis and Wellesley, steer a 
middle course. They govern India for themselves, 
but not by themselves. They use their Secretaries; 
they are not used by them. They know the full 
value of them Barlows and Edmonstoncs; but they 
do not surrender themselves to be toots in. their 
hands. Lord Wellesley fras a man of consummate 
ability, of brave resolution, and of infinite sell- 
reliance ; but it is not too much to say, that he 
would have been shorn of half Ms strength if Mr. 
F ilm on stone had not been continually at Ms elbow. 

Of the influence of the Political Secretary in the 
councils of the State, Metcalfe had seen enough of the 
ministerial arrangements of three suceessh e Govern¬ 
ments to acquire a very clear perception. But he 
was not one to usurp power not legitimately his 
own, or to dogmatise where it was Ms duty to 
suggest. He had the lughest possible respect for 
constituted authority; and he did Ms duty without 
exceeding it.* Moreover, the circumstances of the 
Indian Government of 1819-20 were not of a nature 
to place any large amount of power in the liancls oi' 
a Political Secretary, even if he had been inclined 



influence op the political secretary. 


* Same years aft , nvuidfi, when he 
hud himself bee nine a member of the 
Supreme Council, Metcalfe eom- 
jtldticd of this usurpation of the 
Mid that they ofteu gave 
their opinions very am>gamly and 
dogmatically in Council, and that they 


not seldom caballeu with th* Go. 
veraor-G gneral n grille b the members 
of Council, and contrived to get all 
the patronage into their own Jiftflils.—- 
See some further remark? on Met¬ 
calfe’s regpeot for constituted an- 
thority in Chapter II- Voh II. 
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to exercisa it, Metcalfe had, in fact, been more 
powerful when only a volunteer in the camp of the 
Governor-General. He then really shaped the great 
measures which were now completed, or which only 
required a few final strokes from the artificer’s hand 
to render them complete. 

That with regard to these final measures for the 
settlement of Central India he sometimes differed 
from the highest authorities, and had opinions of his 
own apart from those which he was called upon 
to enunciate as the organ of Government, may he 
gathered from, the following letter to Mr. Jenkins. 
It is an important commentary on tlie events de¬ 
scribed in the last chapter, and illustrates the 
general views of the writer on the great question of 
interference with the Native States : 

CHARLES METCALFE TO RICHARD JENKINS. 

H Calcutta T July 5, 1820, 

11 My bear Jenkins, —Both at Delhi and here I have for 
many years been complaining that public business does not 
leave me any time for private correspondence; and from giving 
way to tliis feeding, I have lost the interchange of ideas with 
several valuable friends; I may say with yourself, for our com¬ 
munications have been rare; and certainly with Elph in stone, 
a most delightful correspondent, with whom I have now little 
or no intercourse of that kind, I often think that the fault is 
moie my own than that of my business, though at Delhi the 
tY’ork in my time was certainly overwhelming ; and here X can¬ 
not say that I find leisure for what I wish. Be the cause real 
or fancied, 1 have for a long time been anxious in vain to give 
you my own sentiments distinct from those of Government, 
given through the channel of their Secretary on part ot your 
late letters, in which X think my own sentiments came nearer 
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than those of Government to yours* I imisf however, go some 
way back, I have always regretted that after the conquest of 
the Nagporc country, wc elevated any new Kajah to the 
Musnud. As soon as I heard of the breaking out of the 
Peishwah and Appa Sahib, I wrote to Adam, urging him with 
my feeble voice that we should take the territories ol both, and 
unite them to the British dominions. Malcolm and others 
seemed to take up and advocate a scheme of setting up a 
Mahomedau interest in opposition to the Hindoos, or more 
especially the Mahrattas. It appeared to me that the time 
was past for our trusting to any balance of power for our sup" 
port; that the sotting up of Mahomcdan powers was in itself 
objectionable, and that our true policy was to secure as much 
country as possible for ourselves; and to announce ourselves 
avowedly as the master of all the powers of India. I abhor 
making wars, and meddling with other states lor the sake of 
our aggrandisement"—but war thrust upon us, or unavoidably 
entered into, should, if practicable, bo turned to profit by the 
acquisition of new resources, to pay additional forces to defend 
what we have, and extend our possessions in future un¬ 
avoidable wars* With these sentiments, I rejoiced at Lord 
Hastings* decision regarding the Pcishwah's territories, and 
regretting that which he came to respecting the Nagpore 
country. I cannot concur in Malcolms apprehensions of ex¬ 
tending our direct rule too rapidly* 'Xhe sooner the better i f 
done justly. Next to making the Nagpore country our own, 
the system at present in force there seems to me to be best; 
and I wish that it were permanently established. Next to per¬ 
manence, if that cannot be, I would have the longest possible 
period; and its continuance even for three years, as proposed 
by you, is better than its immediate transfer- When I say, 
*■ proposed by you, 1 I mean, proposed in despair of obtaining 
more. I most entirely agree with yon in the sentiment, that 
wo should not set bounds to our interference if we interfere at 
all; and that if we do interfere, it ought to be with good effect* 
If possible, I would leave all Native States to their own govern- 
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ment* without interference. But we are always dragged in 
somehow, and then it is difficult to say what should be 
done. The worst plan of all, I think, is to keep in a 
Ivl inis ter against the will of the Prince, and to support the man 
without regard to Ins measures. Yet this is the mode we have 
generally slidden into; and as it has been adopted by wiser 
heads than mine, it is probably right, or unavoidable* I would 
prefer leaving the Minister to the choice of the Prince, and in¬ 
terfering only as to measures; insisting on the exclusion of the 
man if his measures were incorrigibly bad, but still leaving the 
choice of a successor to the Prince. I am not sure how this 
scheme would answer. I do not think that it has ever been 
attempted. But I would certainly give it a trial if I were at a 
Court where Interference were necessary, and I were not fet¬ 
tered hy previous engagements to a particular Minister* 

u I think you will say, £ Ohe / jam satk est '—so I will con¬ 
clude with a line or two respecting my own present plans. . . 

** Yours most sincerely and affectionately, 

“ C. T. Metcalfe.” 


There w as little at this time in Metcalfe's situa¬ 
tion to evoke his intellectual energies—little that 
demanded an application of the skill of the master- 
workman. But there was much to be done. For 
the most part it was detail work of no great impoi'- 
t&nee—the routine business of the Political Seer..- 
tary’s office—with nothing bracing or inspiriting 
in it.t His days were given up to official drudgery. 

* This exclusion is given lit p. 491. Moujatstuart Elpliinatone, oongrjuu- 
f Doubt Jess, however. there were lating bint on his elevation to the 
{some compeusatiems in the midetof Government of Bomaiav. The outs¬ 
ail this thankless routine work, it graph draft of tliia letter is almost 
must have beet’ for example, with the only document drawn up In Met¬ 
tle common satisfaction that, re the cstfe during his tenure of office a* 
organ of the Supremo Government, Political Secretary, which ho pro 
he wrote a public letter to his friend served among his private papers. 
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and his evenings to society. “ Mornings and days,” 
lie wrcte to a Mend at this time, “ I have been at 
work, and as hard as possible; and every night and 
all night, at least to a late hour, I have been at all 
sorts of gay parties. I have been raking terribly, 
and know not when it will stop ; for to confess the 
truth, I find I rather like it. But I hope the hot 
weather will check it, for though I do not dislike 
it, I cannot approve what is so contrary to all my 
notions of what is wholesome for body and mind.” 

There were, however, occasional diversities of 
social enjoyment, rising above the ordinary level of 
Calcutta gaiety, which Charles Metcalfe regarded 
with more genuine appreciation. There were now 
and then banquets given by himself or his friends, 
redolent of pleasant reminiscences of ancient days, 
when lie built up airy castles in the playing-fields of 
Eton, or laid the foundations of more substantial 
ones in Lord Wellesley's office. Charles Lusliington 
brought together at his table a goodly assemblage of 
the old “Howe hoys,” when the sayings and doings 
of their old lord and master were pleasantly dis¬ 
cussed ; and Metcalfe himself gave an Eton dinner 
whereto all the Etonians at the Presidency tv ere 
hidden. And well remembered in after days was 
the joyous festival at which Floreat Mom was 
drunk with all the honors; and Mi ealte’s honored 
friend and correspondent, Hr. Goodall, was toasted 
in a manner which showed how the good old man 
was still respected and beloved. Into such fes¬ 
tivities as these, Metcalfe entered with becoming 
geniality, and was sure to be the life of the party. 
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I have spoken of the airy castles of Metcalfe’s 
early days. He was always a castle-builder. And 
now the Political Secretary differed not at all from 
the eager schoolboy in the Eton cloisters, or the 
‘ c little stormer ’ ’ in Lord Lake’s camp. His posit ion 
at the Presidency had brought him again into fami¬ 
liar correspondence with his old friend and teacher, 
John Malcolm, who now wrote to him from Mhow: 
“ I recognise in all your letters the; unaltered Charles 
Metcalfe with whom I used to pace the tent at 
Muttra and build castles; our expenditure on 
which was neither subject to the laws of estimate 
nor the rules of audit.” Miles, counted by the 
hundreds, now lay between them; hut they could 
still build castles together. There was one magni¬ 
ficent edifice which at this time they were intent 
upon constructing—but it took fifteen years to con¬ 
vert the airy fiction into a substantial fact. 

With such dreams of a brilliant future Metcalfe 
was wont to solace himself amidst the discontents 
of a dreary present. Before he had been a year in 
Calcutta, he had grown weary of the place and of 
the office. There were many reasons for this; but 
none which it is very easy to explain. His services 
were greatly appreciated by Lord Hastings. There 
were seldom any differences between them on points 
of vital importance. Both in principle and in prac¬ 
tice they seemed to agree. The Governor-General 
was continually commending the executive aptitude 
of his Secretary ; and when he had altered any of 
Metcalfe’s drafts, always apologised or explained in 
such a manner as to give a complimentary turn to 



such assertions of superiority. His undeviating 
kindness was, indeed, thankfully acknowledged. 
Metcalfe was not only Political Secretary, he was 
Private Secretary at the same time; and therefore, 
though lie did not reside in Government House, he 
was one of the “family.” It does not appear that 
in this capacity any derogatory duties were entailed 
upon him—that in any sense he was converted into 
a lacquey. Six years before, Lord Moira had arrived 
in India with very magnificent ideas of Vice-regal 
state, and had drawn up a schedule of the various 
duties of the household, by which the Private Secre¬ 
tary was degraded into a sort of chamberlain, or 
maitre iV hotel. But he had arrived with a “ Private 
Secretary" in Ms train, appointed under rather 
peculiar circumstances, who was, perhaps, not ill- 
suited to the kind of work that had been assigned 
to him; and a “Principal Private Secretary” was 
appointed as the Governor-Generals confidential 
assistant in matters of a more public nature. But 
before Metcalfe’s assumption of office, the Gov ernor- 
General’s ideas of Vice-regal proprieties had toned 
down, and the Household Secretary had returned to 
England. There was now but one Private Secre¬ 
tary, and Ms functions were mainly of a public 
character. The duties as a member of the family 
were few ; and if he were occasionally requested to 
invite some distinguished stranger to take up his 
quarters in Government House, or if he were in¬ 
structed to issue orders about Court Mourning; or 
if some delegated members of society solicited him 
to request the honor of the Governor-General’s and 
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Lady Hastings’ attendance at a bachelor:’ ball, or 
other public entertainment, these wore small mat¬ 
ters of business which no man of sense would con¬ 
ceive himself to be humiliated, by executing. Lord 
Hastings was an old' courtier; and Metcalfe had 
every reason to be satisfied with the personal cour¬ 
tesy and urbanity of his Lordship. But for all this, 
he was not contented with his position. The husk 
may have been pleasant to look upon; but there was 
something rotten in the kernel. 

IV hat it was does not very plainly appcar- 
Perhaps the causes of Metcalfe’s discontent may he 
found partly in the environments of his position, 
and partly in his own personal character. As a 
ministerial officer, he may have been sometimes 
compelled outwardly to participate in arrangements 
of which he could not inwardly approve. A high- 
minded, conscientious man may see too much for 
his peace of mind of the occult machinery of Go¬ 
vernment-—of the working of all its secret springs 
and hidden wheels and mysterious contrivances. 
Metcalfe was too near to Government House; or, 
peri taps, he was not near enough. He had a natural 
taste for kingship. It pleased him best to be his 
o'.il master. He had, for many years, been ha¬ 
bituated to independent command. At Delhi he 
had been lord-paramount—without a rival. At 
Calcutta he was one of many—a minister among 
ministers. It is not strange, therefore, that he 
should have found his new situation irksome to him. 
None of his friends, when they heard of his disap- 




p ointment, expressed any surprise. Three of the 
ablest and most distinguished men in India—Mal¬ 
colm, Elphinstone, and Jenkins—wrote to him that 
it was just what they expected. 

It was whilst in this frame of mind—eager to 
escape from what seemed to him both the grave of 
his independence and the grave of his fame—un¬ 
willing to drowse, by imperceptible degrees, into a 
member of Council, and to dose his career whilst 
yet in the heyday of his intellectual vigor, that the 
letters of John Malcolm came opportunely to give 
a new direction to his ambition, and to stimulate his 
energies by again exciting his hopes. The almost 
superhuman activity of that great soldier-statesman 
had found in Central India free scope for exercise; 
but on this great field of labor he seems to have ex¬ 
pended himself in unrequited service. Believing 
that he was neglected by his employers, he had de¬ 
termined to return to England, either to regain the 
position which he was said to have lost, or to lay 
down the wand of office for ever. He desired to see 
a worthy successor enthroned in his place; and he 
felt in his inmost heart that there was none so 
worthy as Metcalfe. His old pupil had written to 
him that the Secretaryship had become distasteful 
to him; and now Malcolm wrote with all that 
genuine earnestness which was so refreshing an in¬ 
gredient in Ms character, urging the dissatisfied 
minister to come to Central India, and not to quit 
it until the territories committed to his charge had 
grown into an independent Government: 

2 i 2 
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I have this moment/ 3 he wrote on the 19th of February, 
1820, “ received your letter of the 3Gtli ultimo* I can enter 
fully into your feelings, and can only wish, if it is determined 
to place this situation upon a proper scale (which I deem quite 
indispensable for the general peace of the country), that you 
should be my successor* It is a station worthy of your talents 
and ambition* Talk over the work that has been done and is 
to be done with Caulfield, who understands the whole scheme; 
and you will be convinced that there would be more than em¬ 
barrassment—that there would be danger, in depriving this 
province of one head to whom all looked, and who was com- 
petent to act for Government in cases of emergency* I can have 
no idea that the nature and extent of my political duties are 
fully understood* They comprise not merely general control, 
but in many cases minute interference with every large state 
and petty chief from Serorissi east to Dungerpore west—from 
the Satporah TIills to the Mahmdra Pass north and south* They 
include the keeping of the peace, by orders, requests, arbitrations 
and decisions among the numerous Nabobs, Rajahs, Rogues, and 
Ryots of this extensive space, who ate united in no sentiment 
but one—a common respect and deference for the representa¬ 
tive of the British Government* On him their continuance at 
peace with each other depends* When I reflect on the elements 
of which this mass is composed, I can hardly trust the charm 
by which they are kept in concord; but weaken that, and you 
have years of confusion* * * * » Had I been near you, 

tnc King of Delhi should have been dissuaded from becoming 
an executive oEIicerand resigning power to jostle for influence. 
But you acted from high motives, and should not be dissatisfied 
with yourself Delhi has had you long enough. It is bad that 
men of your fctamp should in any way stagnate or become 
too local, * - « . If they offer it (the Central-Indian 

appointment) on proper terms, accept it; come up in November, 
and let us be one month together, I may leave you a Governor 
Generals Agent or Commissioner; but depend upon it that ere 
long you would be a Lieutenant-Governor. These arc changes 
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which will force themselves; and I shall give Adam my sen¬ 
timents confidentially on this point." 

To a man of Charles Metcalfe’s temperament there 
was something very spirit-stirring in snch an appeal 
as this, ibid it did not come singly to stimulate his 
ambition. A few days after the receipt of this letter 
from Malcolm, another came from Mr. Marjoribanks, 
who had political charge of the districts bordering 
on the iSTerbudda river, urging him to obtain per¬ 
mission of the Government for the immediate resig¬ 
nation of his charge. It was Malcolm’s theory that 
more good was likely to result from the combination 
than from the division of offices of political control; 
inasmuch as that the latter necessarily induced the 
enforcement of different systems of policy, and the 
prosecution of different modes of procedure. He 
argued, and with much show of reason on his side, 
that this seeming want of unity in our councils did 
much to weaken our influence with the chiefs and 
people of India; and declared that on that account 
one man might often do what many would fail to 
accomplish. Taking this view of the case, he con¬ 
tended that it would be advantageous in the extreme 
to consolidate all the different Residencies and 
Agencies in Central and Upper India into one great 
political charge, eventually to he placed under an 
officer with the title of Lieutenant-Governor. And 
he saw in Metcalfe a man well qualified to assume 
(■barge of sucli an office. 

This great idea fired Metcalfe’s ambition. In the 
junction of the two extensive tracts of territory over 
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which Malcolm and Marjoribahks had held political 
control, he saw the commencement of this consoli¬ 
dation, which was to lead to such great results. So 
he determined at once to take counsel with John 
Adam on this momentous subject. Adam entered 
at once into the idea; admitted the advantages of 
the plan ; and on the following day, having in the 
mean while received from Malcolm himself a sketch 
of his great project, he wrote to Metcalfe, saying: 

“ A part of tlie enclosed is so much to the purpose of our 
conversation yesterday, that I must ask you to read it. Further 
reflection confirms ray conviction of the advantage of the plan 
■we talked of yesterday, and this letter of Malcolm’s would 
serve as a ground for making the proposition to Lord Hastings 
at the proper time. I am satisfied that it ought to he done, in¬ 
dependently of Marjoribanks’ final decision, though if his charge 
could be combined with the other, it would he more worthy of 
your powers, and more advantageous to the public interests. I 
cannot wonder at your preferring such a situation to your 
present one, even if the latter had better answered your expec¬ 
tations.” 

To have found in John Adam a cordial auxiliary 
was a great point gained. The opinion of such a 
man fortified Metcalfe in his resolution to address 
Lord Hastings on the subject. But when he sat 
down to write a letter to the Governor-General—a 
letter which was, in effect, a solicitation to be re¬ 
lieved from the privileged situation of his Lordship’s 
confidential adviser—he felt the difficulty and deli¬ 
cacy of the task. The object, however, was a great 
one ; and the thought of it sustained him to the end. 
At the foot of John Adam’s letter he had written 
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roughly in pencil— u The union of Malcolm's charge 
mid Mo/rjorib auks 5 would he grand indeed; and 
make me King of the East and the West /” And now 
this kingship in prospect carried him through all the 
delicate distresses oi 1 the following letter ;* 


MR, METCALFE TO LORD HASTINGS, 

“ My Lord,—I am not sure that your Lordship will think 
me in my right senses in what I am about to submit; but I 
am, nevertheless, tempted to proceed , by a well-founded assur¬ 
ance that it will meet with indulgent consideration, 

“ The apparent determination of Mr. Marjoribanks not to 
be induced by any consideration to retain his situation, and the 
intention of Sir John Malcolm to return to England at the end 
of the year, seem to leave unoccupied an important field of 
public service. 

“ The union of the duties of these situations would obviate 
in a great degree the objection, on the score of expense, that 
might otherwise exist against the permanent continuance of Sir 
John Malcolm’s political office, which is stated by him to bo 
desirable. 

“That union would, at the same time, hold forth the pros¬ 
pect of a noble station, combining high political and adminis¬ 
trative functions, 

“ And the view which I take of the importance of such an 
office, if it were instituted, makes mo ambitious to fill it, if such 
an arrangement should meet with your Lordship’s approbation. 

u Your Lordship will at one glance determine whether or 
not this general notion is likely to have your sanction. If it 
be, I can hereafter trouble your Lordship with deiaib, which 
it would be a wsste of time to intrude upon you at present, 

“ Your Lorddiip will, perhaps, be surprised that, after re 

* l have transcribed the letter from graphs It It without dato in the 
J rough pencil draft iti Metcalfe's original, but it w as written at the 
handwriting, a little confused us re- beginning of April, isiio. 
spe-cis the collocation of the para- 
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linquishing such a situation as the Residency of Delhi for the 
office which I have now the honor to hold, I should think of 
quitting the latter for any other situation whatever. 

When I reflect on the respectability, emoluments* luxury, 
comforts* and presumed prospects of my present situation—on 
the honor of holding a place so near your Lordship’s person, 
combined with the enjoyment of continual intercourse with 
your Lordship, and on the happiness conferred by your inva¬ 
riable kindness, I cannot satisfy myself that I act wisely in 
seeking to be deprived of so many advantages in order to 
undertake arduous duties of fearful responsibility. 

It is very possible, I think, that if your Lordship should 
indulge my wishes, I may hereafter repent of them; but at 
present I am under the influence of the following considera¬ 
tions : 

u After a sufficient experience, I feel that the duties of the 
Secretary's office are not so congenial to me as those which I 
have heretofore performed. I see reasons to doubt my qualifi¬ 
cations for this line of service. I think that many persons 
might be found who would fill the office more efficiently; and 
I fancy that I could serve your Lordship better in a situation 
such as I have described, nearly resembling that which I for¬ 
merly held. 

the Residency at Delhi on its former footing were 
vacant, the strong local attachments which I have at that place 
would induce me to entreat your Lordship to restore me to my 
former office. But that ground is occupied; and neither would 
your Lordship agree to my return were I to make the proposi¬ 
tion; nor would I wish it, or willingly consent to it, at the ex¬ 
pense of my friend Sir David Ochterlony, 

c< The situation which I have suggested would have duties 
similar in nature to those of the Residency of Delhi—nearly as 
extensive, if not more so; and, perhaps from the circumstances 
of the present moment, more important, 

tc It may appear that the duties at which I aim are too 
extensive, and that those of Sir John Malcolm's office alone 



"would be ample for any one man to undertake. In anticipation 
of this possible objection, I beg leave to remark, that if Sir 
John Malcolm's situation alone were to be provided for, perhaps 
a more economical arrangement than that herein proposed 
might be devised by transferring his duties to the Resident at 
Indore, and fixing a subordinate agent at Holkaxs Court; 
that the discharge of the territorial duties of Mr. Blarjoribanks 
office is to me a fascinating part of the plan which I have sug¬ 
gested; and that, admitting the principle that my duties should 
be those of general control and management, and that I should! 
not be loaded with detail, I should not think the united 
charge of the two offices beyond the power of an ordinary man,, 
with the able aid which already exists in all parts of that field, 

it If your Lordship should doubt the expediency o retaining 
Sir John Malcolm's political office, or should wish to confer it 
on any other person, or should desire still to persuade Mr, 
Marjoribanks to resume his station on the Ncrbudda, or should 
have any other arrangement in contemplation for that territory, 
I hope that your Lordship will not allow my wishes to interfere 
with your intentions. As above observed, I am too proud of 
my present situation to seek any arrangement accompanied^ by 
the uncomfortable consciousness of having intruded myself on 
your Lordship^ indulgence. 

“ I beg your Lordship not to consider what I have submitted 
as a forma! application, but rather as a representation w what is 
floating in my mind, communicated with unresolved confidence, 
inspired by your Lordship 1 ^ kindness* Distrusting tny own 
judgment, I have communicated on the subject with Mr. Adam, 
who seems to think the scheme very feasible and reeominendable* 

« If my notion should meet generally with your Lordship's 
approbation, it would not necessarily press for immediate deci¬ 
sion. A a far as my own wishes and convenience would be 
concerned, I should prefer the postponement of the arrange¬ 
ment to the proper time for relieving Sir John Malcolm—I 
presume about November, when I could proceed by daw k to 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and onward to Mhow* 
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The duties of the Saugor and Ncrbudda territories might inter* 
mediately be carried on by Mr. Molony and Mr. Maddock, in 
correspondence with Government; and, in this interval* all the 
arrangements for the future management of those districts re¬ 
spectively under my general control might be matured and 
established. But with regard to the time of my departure, as 
well as upon every other point, I should, of course, be ready to 
obey with alacrity your Lordship's commands* 

u Your Lordship will perceive that I have considered only 
myself in this proposition; but I trust that you will not mis* 
apprehend my motives for doing so. Had I the vanity to sup¬ 
pose that your Lordship would have any preference either for 
retaining ino here, or employing me elsewhere, I should con- 
uder myself bound by every duty to suppress my own inclina¬ 
tions and think only of your Lordship’s pleasure; but believing 
that you:' Lordship will not have any bias on the subject, 
except what may arise on the one hand from your disposition 
to do an act of kindness, or on the other from doubts of the 
public utility of forming such a situation, and of my competency 
to fill it, I have thought myself at liberty to submit my ideas 
with reference to myself alone. 

tfC My simple proposition has led me to trouble your Lordship 
with a tedious explanation; and yet X must conclude, still 
under the fear that I have not adequately explained my feelings 
^-“especially those of respectful attachment and gratitude which 
j our Lordship's undeviatmg kindness has inspired, and which 
must ever bind me to your Lordship—lest I should encroach 
too much on your Lordships time. 

£i I have the honor to be, 

a Your Lord ship's obedient servant* 

“ C. T. Metcalfe." 

On the 8th of Aprils Lord Hastings, writing to 
Metcalfe, primarily on another topic, said: “AYe 
will discuss the subject of your private letter w hen 
we meet. But I would not delay saying, that I did 




not startle at it.” The project* indeed, was favor¬ 
ably received by the Governor-General, and before 
the end of the month Metcalfe wrote to his friend 
Richard Jenkins, saying it was designed that the 
scheme should take effect; and asking what was the 
hest way of getting to Mhow in November or De¬ 
cember ?* But, little more than two months after¬ 
wards, he wrote again to the same correspondent*, say¬ 
ing : “ I have given up the idea of succeeding Malcolm 
and erecting my standard on the Nerbudda, in order 
to go to another field, not so extensive, but more 
compact and more comfortable, and offering a pros¬ 
pect of greater leisure. It is a bad sign, I fear, that 
for these reasons I think it preferable. I look upon 
it as a sort of retirement for the rest of my service 
in India. I have seen enough of the Secretaryship 
to know that the respectability and satisfaction of 
those stations depend upon circumstances beyond 
one’s own control; and though, under some circum¬ 
stances, I should prefer my present situation to any 
other, I shall quit it without any desire of ever re¬ 
turning to it, and without much wish of ever having 
a seat in Council,—were it not for the name of the 
thing, I might say without any wish. This state of 
feeling I have gained by coming to Calcutta; and it 


* 11 1 have disclosed,** wrote Met* 
calfe, “the scheme I communicated 
to you to Lord Hayings, and It is at 
present designed that it shall take 
effect* It f o, tilt Nerbudda territories 
will come under me—a had substi¬ 
tute, i fear, for you; hut wc s r. il act, 
I trust, on the same principles. What 
T vilJ bo the best way of getting speedily 
to Mhow in November nr December? 


Though I am not to sec you so soon 
aa I hoped, we shall meet, I trust, at 
Nugporo before the end of the year* 
At least, X s hall embrace the first 
opportunity of renewing old days with 
you. What time would it toko to get 
to Nagporc, and thence to Mhow ?*'— 
[ Charles Me tail ft' to Richtud A&nkUiS, 
April 2 Sift, 
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is fortunate tliat it is so, for X have no chance what¬ 
ever of a seat in Council at any time.”* 

The other field—more compact—Snore comfortable 
—offering prospect of greater leisure—was the field 
of Hyderabad in the Deccan. The Residency was 
then occupied by Mr. Henry Russell. In the month 
of April that gentleman had written to Metcalfe that 
he purposed to remain at Hyderabad until the com¬ 
mencement of the following year, and that Ire ear¬ 
nestly hoped his correspondent would he his successor. 
The two gentlemen were on terms of intimate friend¬ 
ship and familiarity. They were connected, indeed, 
by marriage. Mr. Russell was a first cousin of 
Theopliilus Metcalfe’s wife. The thought of hand¬ 
ing over his office to such a man as Charles Metcalfe 
afforded him, both upon public and on private 
grounds, the liveliest satisfaction; and even when 
such a transfer seemed to be remote, he spoke in 
glowing terms of the situation. “ I always thought,” 
he said, “that you would regret the change from 
Delhi to Calcutta. It can hardly he long before you 
are placed iu Council; hut if this should not he the 
case, and you should continue desirous of returning 
to your own lino, I should be delighted to deliver 

MS* Corrcspo7ifi£iKr t Juti/5 r l§%Q,— the sic essor I wished, jiM the man 
He had written * a few day? before, to under whom in y Tueavees, Potails, 
the same effect to Mulct .bn, who Zemindars, Thakoord Newabs, Ihi- 
wrote hi reply: “The only part of jahs, and Maharajahs would have 
your letter of the 29 th ultimo that J flourished; but X shall hope the £ ta¬ 
el Id not like, was that the plan of your tion will yet tempt jran, and depend 
succeeding me wai given up. If it has upon my word it will become great 
been abandoned in consequence of an in your liaadsj and work its way, iu 
arrangement that id belter for yoxi, spite of all routine:-mongers, to that 
J dull rejoice uu your account, hut consequence it must hhvf betbve iu 
not for M fl lwaj because for all that duties can be efficiently and 
good work of which I think I have torily pirformcd.' 1 — [Joh » A/ <> foo/nt id 
laid the foundation you were precisely Omit a Metcalf?, July 22,1H22.J 
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this Presidency into your hands. You will find an 
excellent house completely furnished; a beautiful 
country; one of the finest climates m 1 nd ia, and, 
when the business which now presses has been dis¬ 
posed of) abundance of leisure to follow your personal 
pursuits* U y original intention ttas to go home at 
the end of this year, hawing made a sort of promise 
to my father to be with him by the time he is 
seventy, which he will be in August twelvemonth. 
These measures of reform will detain me; but by the 
end of next year matters will be so completely set 
agoing in their new train, that I shall certainly go 
then.” 

But at this time the Great Central-Indian pro¬ 
ject held possession of Metcalfe’s mind. In reply to 
Henry Bussell’s letter, he communicated an outline 
of the" plan. Still the Hyderabad Besident did not 
despair of inducing Metcalfe to become his successor. 
He had an insuperable array of arguments to adduce 
in favor of the appointment in the Deccan. He was 
able, too, to announce that his reformatory measiu cs 
had been so far initiated, that he might with confi¬ 
dence quit his office at the end of the current year. 
But there was one condition necessary to this. It 
was essential that he should be able to rely on the 
succession of one sure to enter into his views and 
advance his plans of reform. The letter was an 
enticing and a convincing one. On more accounts 
than one, it calls for insertion: 

Hyderabad, May 26, 1820. 

deae Metcalfe*— The project mentioned in your 
letter of the 10th inst. has made an alteration in my mov..,; or 
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rather it has done away the alteration I Lad before made in 
them, and restored them to what they originally were. Until 
lately, my plan always was to go homo at the end of this year; 
and nothing could have induced me to think of staying longer 
hut the wish of not only carrying the reform of the Nizam’s 
affairs into complete effect, hut also of placing it on so firm 
a footing as to prevent a clumsy successor from injuring the 
work, or a hostile or illiberal one from depriving me, after I 
am gone, of that share of credit to which I may be justly 
entitled. Now everything that experience and local knowledge 
enable me to do better than another person will have been 
clone by the end of this year. The foundation has already 
been substantially laid. The Minister knows as distinctly as I 
do what is to he done, and by what means it must be accom¬ 
plished. The reduction of establishments has been arranged, 
and is in progress; our interference and the objects and effects 
of it are known and felt throughout the country; and by the 
end of the revenue year, in September, all the Talookdars will 
have been chosen and appointed, and the necessary new en¬ 
gagements framed and executed between them and the Govern¬ 
ment, Jn short, the whole of the new system lias been 
discussed and matured, and put in action. In the course of 
the year, therefore, my first wish will have been accomplished; 
and the second will be effectually secured, if, at the end of it, 
I can deliver the Residency into such hands as yours. In 
point of magnitude, your situation in Malwa will certainly be 
superior to this Residency; but you may do as much real 
good, and acquire as much real importance, here as you could 
do there. The office now proposed for you will he made great 
by adding many things together; at Hyderabad it will be 
compact and considerable in itself, and will afford, for several 
years to come, an ample field for the exertions of a man of 
talents and benevolence. As to personal convenience, there 
can be no comparison* In Malwa you will have no time to 
yourself, and you will either be wandering about lire country, 
which is always irksome when it is perpetual, or you will have 
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to bulk] and furnish a house, at the expense of certainly not less 
than a lakh of rupees, out of your private fortune. At 
Hyderabad, after the first six months, when you have looked 
thoroughly into everything, you will find, compared with 
what you have been accustomed to ? little to give you trouble: 
at least half your time will be at your own disposal; and you 
will step at once, without care or expense, into a house 
completely furnished, and provided with every accommodation. 
Upon the point of honor, surely you need give yourself no 
concern. Colonel Wk Kirkpatrick was appointed from your 
present office to the Residency at Poona; and even if there 
were no precedent of that kind, you might be content to 
measure with Saneho’s rule—wherever you sit will he the head 
of the table. You say yourself that you think you should 
prefer Hyderabad to Malwa, if you had your choice of the two 
at the same time. My principal fear, therefore, is lest you 
snould suppose that, by coming into this arrangement now, 
you would be consulting your own inclinations m the smallest 
degree at my expense. But a man may be trusted to judge 
for his own happiness. Be assured that there is quite as much 
of selfishness in my proposal as you could possibly desire. No 
galley-slave ever laid down his oar with greater joy than I 
shall feel at laying down this Residency, whenever I can do so 
with justice to myself, and with a conviction that I leave the 
public interests in the hands of an able and upright successor. 
As it was, it was a sacrifice, and a great one too, for me 
to resolve on staying so long; and I know that if you succeed 
Malcolm this year, you will be engaging in plans and measures 
which will effectually prevent your coming to Hyderabad 
hereafter. If, therefore, you can be prevailed upon to think 
the anangeir.'jnt agreeable to yourself, and do not foresee any 
serious obstacle in the way of its accomplishment, you can at 
once intimate to Lord listings my wish to retire, and propose 
to him to nominate you my successor. As I should like to 
leave Hyderabad in November, so as to bo ready to embark at 
Madras, or Bombay, by the first ships that sail a tier Christinas, 
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it is desirable that no time should be lost in doing whatever 
you may be resolved xipom My end would of course be 
defeated unless you were to secure the appointment for your¬ 
self at the same time that you announce my intention of 
vacating it. Indeed, I would not resign after alb If I found 
that any other person was intended for my place, 
si Believe me ever, my dear Metcalfe, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

il H. Russell” 

Tins letter had the desired effect. The Great 
Centrul-Indian kingship had begun by this time to 
appear before Metcalfe as something vague and illu¬ 
sory. The charmings of John Malcolm were already 
losing their power over his ?nind. Perhaps Lord 
Hastings had begun to relax in the adhesion which 
he had given hi to the scheme of consolidating the 
Malwa and Nerlmdda agencies. There may have 
been other circumstances tending to shake his faith 
in the advantages or the practicability of the plan 
which had once laid so strongly hold of his mind. 
Or Henry RusselTs letter may have done the work, 
without aid from any other quarter. Metcalfe, it 
has been seen, declared that the promise of greater 
leisure was irresistibly attractive. He said it was 
:£ a bad sign u that such considerations should have 
had so much weight with him. But in this he was 
mistaken.* Good or bad, he accepted Russell’s offer; 

* TJit? great want of qrr European would confer incalculable ; cuefit on 
functlouarici in India is warn of th« people, are necessitated to expend 
leisure The grejit iiinpedLi'out to tin ustilves in the detail -work of mere 
their efflokuej ie* that ihey b&ve too routine Metcalfe was often painfulIj 
nmcli to do. Many first-rate men* conscious of this. What an Indian 
with tlie power and with the inch- functionary calls leisure is * xemption 
nation to initiate and to carry out from a stringent necessity to perform 
great ediemea of amelioration, which a certain amount of work within a 
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anti the Hyderabad Resident wrote eagerly to him 
on the 4th of July: “I am delighted to find by 
your letter that my arguments have prevailed with 
you. You wig have made me the happiest man 
out of India; and I shall be disappointed if, at 
Hyderabad, you arc not one of the happiest men in 
it. I shall now quit mv station without a wish im- 
grat ified. It is very desirable that I should deliver 
the Residency immediately into your hands. , 

It anything should imfortunately occur to prevent 
your coming here, the very object of my retiring 
would he defeated; and much as I should. lament 
the necessity, 1 should nevertheless feel myself com¬ 
pelled to remain until I had consolidated the reform, 
even at the sacrifice ol‘ all the projects of happiness 
which your concurrence in my proposal has enabled 
me to entertain.” 

The Hyderabad Resident, however, was not to be 
disappointed. Metcalfe had made up Ins mind to 
proceed to the Court of the Nizam; and the pro¬ 
posed arrangement was at once sanctioned by Go¬ 
vernment. As the cold season approached, the 
Political Secretary began to make his arrangements 
for the transfer of his office to Mr. Swinton, who was 
to succeed him; and by the beginning of November 
everything was in readiness for Metcalfe's departure, 
lie had many friends in Calcutta, who deeply 
lamented his going; and now that he was abour to 
leave them, they desired to evince their sense of his 
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worth, both as an officer of the Government and a 
member of society, by giving him a public enter¬ 
tainment ; but the .notoriety of such a proceeding 
had no attraction for Mm, and he desired that the 
manifestation of the kind feelings of his friends 
should assume a more private character. A dinner, 
however, was given to him hy a large party of his 
friends, and it was at least sufficiently public to form 
a topic of commendatory discourse in the public 
journals of the day. 

He parted from Lord Hastings with expressions 
of earnest good-will on either side. “ And now, my 
dear Sir, for yourself,” wrote tire Governor-General 
to him, after touching on matters of public concern, 
“ let me assure you that I have been duly sensible 
of your kind and cordial attachment; and that it is 
with earnest prayers for vour welfare that 1 wish 
you all possible prosperity and comfort. We shall 
not meet again in India, and the chances for it in 
Europe must, considering my age, he small; but 1 
shall rejoice in hearing from you, and you will 
believe that I remain yours faithfully, Hastings.” 


-TO#, 
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[The following lines were written in 1833 by toir Charles 
Metcalfe, then a member of Council, to a very dear friend, 
whom lie had long endeavored, in plain prose, to wean irom an 
unhappy attachment* Though they belong in order of date to 
the second volume, I insert them here with reference to a p&£~ 
sage in the first chapter of the work, the only chapter as it is 
iu which there is any reference to Charles Metcalfe as a poet* 
It is principally, however, as an illustration of the earnestness 
of his friendship, the deep interest which he took in the moral 
well-being of all to whom he was attached, that I have inserted 
the poem/] 

THOM AH ATTACKED rRTEND. 

If anxious friendship's counsel could avail 
To save thee from the snares of guilty love, 

How fondly would I labor to prevail, 

How earnest pray for aid irom Him above, 

Who in a voice of tlmnd t has ordain d 
«Man, thou shaft not commit adultery; 

Thy neighbour's wife by thee shall be unstain'd; 

Eromtky foul covotbusness shall be free. 51 

Surely, dear friend, thou wouldsfc not deem it light 
To trample God's Commandment hi tb dust? 

To sell thy soul to vicioh -: appetite, 

And forfeit Heaven by unbridled lust ? 

And though Oofs mercy may all a ins forgive, 

When deep remorse has purified the heart, 

Still in forbidden sin fulness to live, 

And tempt God's wrath, is not the wi*e mail’s part, 
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Think even of the earthly ills which wait 
On the dark paths of the adolt’rous way : 
Think of a bloody and untimely fate, 

Thyself a lifeless corpse in shameful fray; 

Or else a murderer, recking from the death 
Of him whose marriage-conch thou hast defiTd; 
Gasping in hangman’s noose thy latest breath, 

A dangling carcase, hiss'd at and revil'd ■ 

Or if such thoughts have not the pow’r to move. 
Because such horrors may uncommon be, 

Think of the surer pains of lawless love, 

Disgrace and self-reproach and misei'y. 

Think of the wretched worn an* s’ blasted name, 

Her irretrievable and headlong ML; 

Think of her children’s everlasting shame, 

“Whose curses on thee will thy heart appal. 

Wilt thou towards the outcast wanton yearu. 

And cherish her and share her sorry lot ? 

Or wilt thou, satiate with possession, spurn, 

And loathing leave her desolate to rot ? 

Think st thou the husband and the world to cheat, 
Detection Imffied, and the crime conceal 5 d 
By artifices, troach 1 ry, and deceit, 

If to such practices thy soul can yield ? 

Oh, trust not to a Hope so mean and yarn; 

As sure as fate detection guilt will find - 
Nor e s en concealment can remorse restrain, 

Nor GodH all-seeing eye of lightning blind. 

Think that a mother’s spirit hovers near, 

Charg'd to attend thy steps in woe or joy, 

And shield thy progress in this world’s career, 

The guardian angel of her darling boy. 

Do not the deed that her pure sou] must scare, 

And drive her sainted spirit far away, 

-Leaving thee destitute of Heaven’s care, 
Thenceforth to Satan’s wiles a helpless prev. 

But if it be, as fain I would it were, 

That crime is not the object of thy game, 

Surely His madness punishment to bear. 

If in thy conscience thou art free from blame. 
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If thou hast not adult’ry’s guilty joys, ^ 

Why court the adulterers blazing infamy ? 

Why seek a name that fair repute destroys ? 

Why seem the man of sin thou would st not be ? 

Why*rim a course that must the good oflend, 

And make them shun thee as a pels nous bane 

A course thy warmest friends enunot defend, 

Such as for life thy character will stain r 

I ask thee not to give up woman's smiles, 

Enjov’d in innocence and open day; 

They cheer man’s heart, and, free 1 rom wanton wiles, 
Improve his nature, and his cares allay. 

But by-way meetings, roamings in the dark, 
Clandestine intercourse that shuns the light? 

These are the things that evil purpose mark, 

And man’s and woman’s reputation blight. 

Throw not thyself into temptation’s net. 

For man is weak, the tempter’s power strong j 

And woman is the surest bait that yet 
detail has used to lure mankind to wrong. 

Is life insipid without woman’s love ? 

Then make some free and honest heart thine own: 

The truest joys of woman’s love to prove 
Let Hymen’s wreath a pure ailection crown* 

Then give thyself to love w ithout restraint, 

But seek not love whore, if it should be won, 

It must with sinfulness the woman taint, 

And make thee author of the mischief done* 

’Tis not alone in foul and filthy act 

That there is sinfulness ; too oft wo find 

A body unpolluted and intact 

Bearing a gullry and polluted muni 

The feelings, warp’d from their own proper course 
Of duteous love, and sent abroad to roam, 

Must fill the heart with sin, and prove the source 
Of endless mis’ry in a hapless homo. 

Lend not thyself to perpetrate sucu ill. 

And trust not to the vain, delusive thought. 

That if thou dost not do it, others will, 

And therefore that the ill is small, or nought- 
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Whatever others do, do thou the right. 

Steadfast in virtue’s straight and open way : 
Though others do the deeds that need the night, 

JJo thou the deeds that shine in brightest day. 

Mature has given thee her choicest grace. 

p 10 power to gain good-will, and captivate 
The hearts of fellow runners in life’s race: 

Tbo rest must on thy own behaviour wait. 

To fasten prepossession by the tie 

Of strong esteem and confident respect, 

Must be the fruit of virtuous energy 
And a firm mind with probity erect* 

Gren’rous and brave thou art, and kind and good; 

Thou let not levity deform the work 
Which Hafcure framed in her most liberal mood : 
Let not the serpent in the roses lurk. 

Pardon the boldness with which counsel flows 
Prom one who loves thee with a parents zeal. 
Whose heart with fondness clings to thee, and glows 
With warm and anxious interest for thy weal* 

Who would that thou shouldst ever honor’d ho; 

Prom every spot, from every blemish clear’d/ 

The pride and boast of all attach’d to thee; 

In youth applauded, and in age rever’d* 

Lo ! ago is coining, youth will quickly flee, 

^ itli all jfs pleasant gracefulness and joy: 

May’st thou look hack on it with conscience free 
h’rom the debasement of guilt’s foul alloy, 

Han * joys, bye, learning, genius, glory, power, 
vr ; * ° iili compared with rectitude, 

v\ mch cheers the soul in life’s departing hour. 

And wafts it to Divine beatitude* 

If, by the aid oi unpre Lending rhyme, 

-nJi^ a n^ iec reJle^t that woe and shame 

Will follow pleasure that alk,^ to crime 
Or to diflcrtHli. f shall gain nv aire. 

If [ have wearied by my prosing strain—- 
In word or thought if my poor lines offernl, 

Ihy kind heart tells mo thou wilt not eompbun 
Of fullest freedom from a faithful friend. 


AHipore, March £5, 1833, 


C. T. M. 




IL—(Page 139.) 

LORD IIOIVE’S BOYS. 

[1 "have promised at page 139 some further information rela- 
live to the origin and institution oi the society of Howe Boys 
in Calcutta ; but. from the few surviving members of it, I have 
been able to gain little more than tlie bare assurance oi the fact 
of its existence. Such suggestions as 1 have elicited are too 
vague and uncertain and irreconcileable, not only with each 
ether but with ascertained fact, to encourage me to put the 
stamp of history upon them. Alter the lapse of half a century ? 
this, in the absence of written memorials, was too lively to be 
tlic case. I believe that the term 41 Lord Howe s Boys is well 
understood in the navy, and that it indicates the possession ot 
manly attributes of all kinds.] 


A.—{Page 197.) 

MISSION TO HOLKAR’S CAMP. 

TO IUS EXCELLENCY THE IUGI1T HON. LORD LAKE, 
&c. &e. &c. 


Camp, three miles N.W. from Umritstir, January 10, 1800. 

My Lord, — I have ihe honor to report.the proceedings of 
the Mission to the camp of Jeawunt Kao IJolkar, w mh jour 
Lordship was pleased to commit to my charge. 

Having encamped on the night of the 8th instant at 
Loodl liana, wo yesterday morning marched, accompanied by 
the Waited BaW Seth, to the vicimty of Hdkars camp. 
1)cowan Gunput Kao, Bukliya Hooshaba, and Gholam Khan, 
with a large retinue, were sent to meet the Mission, and con¬ 
ducted ua to the place appointed ior our encampment. A 
salute of fifty guns and repeated discharges of small arms mi- 
nounccd our arrival, and a general rejoicing took p-n™ 
throughout the Makratta army. I am informed that altnc-ugi 
Holka'r had circulated ilie intelligence of the establishment 
amity with the British Government, his followers 
..iven credit to it, and ‘considered the report to be mi _* 
pedient adopted with the intention of easing tneir 10 ^ 1 
tbt‘ state of depression and despair into which thay 
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cast bv repeated defeat, distress, and disaster. The arrival of 
a friendly mission from your Lordship confirmed the rumor 
of peace, and caused most manifest and universal joy. 

It was my wish, in conformity to your Lordship's commands* 
to visit the chief yesterday, but the importance which was 
attached hy the Durbar to the occasion, and the arrangements 
for the ceremony, produced a delay* The Brahmins having 
consulted, declared this day to he propitious, 

Gunput Kao and Chimna Bbao having been sent this 
morning to conduct us, I proceeded, accompanied hy Mr, 
Macaulay and the officers of the escort, to make the visit. 

The procession moved slowly on in order to give time for 
the arrival of the moment which had been decided to he the 
most auspicious for the interview. Ilolkar was attended by 
all the chiefs and officers of his army, and nothing was omitted 
which could tend to make the reception of the Mission most 
formal and honorable. 

After the usual salutations, I delivered your Lordships 
letter and compliments on the establishment of peace. Both 
were received by Holkar with particular respect* When I 
expressed, on thp part of your Lordship, a hope that the 
friendship which was happily founded would be strengthened 
and improved, the chief and his principal officers exclaimed 
with one accord, and with evident pleasure, that by the bless¬ 
ing of God it would increase daily, A conversation ensued, 
which lasted for some time, on the present happy state of affairs, 
in the course of which Holkar and his Ministers made inany 
professions of sincerity, and expressed the highest satisfaction* 
On my part, I met their professions with the declaration ol 
perfect; belief, and was reciprocal in expressions of happiness. 

I. was highly gratified to observe the extraordinary joy which 
v ari visible in the countenance and conduct of the chiefs and 
the whole Durbar, 

i after wauls proceeded to observe, that your Lordship 
marched yesterday from the hanks of 1 the Beeah towards the 
Honorable Company's territories and inquired when it was 
the intention j lolkar to march ; and on the appearance of 
some hesitation, I added, that your Lordship had been led by 
the declaration ol the w a keels to expect that he would march 
immediately, and quit the country of the Sikhs; and remarked, 
that his performance of the promises his agents would lead 
to the establishment of perfect confidence in your Lordship's 
mind, and would afford the most satisfactory proof to your 
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Lordship, to the Honorable the Governor-General, and to all 
Hindostan, of his sincerity in the conclusion of amicable en- 
gagcmcats with the British Government. Some conversation 
ibilowea between Jeswurit Xiao Holkar, Bhao Bhaskoiy and 
me on this subject, in the course of which Holkar and his 
Minister assured me they had no desire whatever to remain in 
the country of the Sikhs; that there should be no occasion to 
doubt their sincerity, and that the march was only delayed 
for one or two days, in order that it might be made at a pro¬ 
pitious time, and that some necessary arrangements might be 
completed. I continued to urge the necessity oi an immediate 
return to Hindostan, and Holkar finally promised to move on 
the 13 th, 

Ho then made several requests in behalf of persons who, 
being in the power of the British Government, have aided 
Holkar against it i which lie desired me to communicate to 
your ho rdship. The details of these I shall hereafter have 
the honor of representing, I replied, that I would com¬ 
municate his requests to your Lordship, I added, that your 
Lordship was anxious to improve the good understanding 
which now exists, and that doubtless, when time had given 
strength and security to the friendship— of which the founda¬ 
tions were established—the British Government would be for¬ 
ward to meet all his wishes, I did not consider myself au¬ 
thorised to give any positive encouragements from which 
Holkar might expect the accomplishment of the particular re¬ 
quests which he mentioned, A subsequent convention with 
the Waked Bakrarn has convinced me that the chief intro¬ 
duced the subject at the Durbar for the gratification of the 
persons interested^ but that he is not anxious regarding it; 
and among others, he states that Meer Khan is not yet satis¬ 
fied with the portion of country which Holkai has assigned to 


him. 

After some general conversation, and the delivery of 
presents to me and the other gentlemen of the Mission, we 
rose tp depart. On taking leave, Holkar ad dressed .himself to 
me, and in tt manner marked by an appearance of uncommon 
earnestness* assured me that ho would adliero to the wonl 
which he had given, and would render such services to the 
Honorable Company as should entitle him to its regard nnu 
approbation* 

Since my return to our camp, 3>aknun has bum sent to mo. 
He has alleged several causes for the delay which has happened 
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la the nwidi of the Mateatta army. He, however, assures 
me that the army will march ten has on the 18th, and that it 
will make no halt before it reaches the Sutlej. Its route does 
not seem to be settled. 

On a review of the whole behaviour of Jcswtmt Rao 
,a “ r t „ owards us > ]t appears to me to mark strongly Ids hi-di 
respect for your Lordship, his just sense of the act of confi- 
ucuce and friendship conferred in a mission of English gentle- 
^tien to Ha camp, and bis most sincere happinesaat the esta¬ 
blishment of amicable relations with the British Government 
Ihe gladness which was visible in him and his chiefs was not 
confined to the Durbar ; it was manifest in every part of his 
camp ; and the crowds of his followers which thronged the wav 
on our procession to the visit, and our return, testified, in tlie 
most^ Lively maimer, unbounded joy, 

\V& shall march tomorrow towards your Lordship's army, 

X hope that I may be allowed to express tlie thankfulness 
winch i Jcel Awards Mr. Macaulay and Lieutenants Short and 

* ir °k%big and cordial assistance in the progress 
of this Mission. 1 

f have the honor to be, with profound respect, 

My Lord, 

tour Lords nip s most obedient, humble servant, 

0. T. Metcalfe* 


XJL—(Page 47 2.) 

RESIDENCY ALLOWANCES. 

[Fn^n a Minute b\j Sir Charles Metccdfs T written in 1830.] 

! Die allowance to Residents, in common parlance misnamed 
table allowance, 1 was an allowance, not for table alone, but, 
nominally for ‘table, attendants, camp equipage, Ac.,* and in 
reality lor every expense of a domestic nature that was proper 
f-./ tlie support of the Kosidom’s station. The expenditure of 
this allowance was left entirely to the Resident’s discretion ■ 
but every honorable man l&ew that if he did not expend it for 
tlie purposes for which it was graced—that is, if be made any 
savings from it for Ins own gain—he would be guilty of a 
shamqful fraud- When, therefore, I am asked whether i in¬ 
variably and sacredly expended that allowance every month, 
i should bt jg0&y ashamed of myself if I could not answer 




the question in the affirmative. I expended the whole of the 
public allowance for the purposes for- which it was granted. 
1 might say more, but the sole object of these remarks being 
to give an unqualified contradiction to an insinuation against 
me, it is not necessary to pursue tlie subject/ 1 


IV.—(Page 472.) 

THE DELHI SYSTEM. 

[From a Minute writUi i hj Sir Charles Jfdcal/c hi 1830*3 

il Completeness of control and unity of authority were remark¬ 
able parts of the Delhi system of administration, as distin¬ 
guished from that which prevailed in other provinces* One 
European officer in each district, at the time in question, had 
entire control over the subordinate native officers in every branch 
of administration. One .-uperior European officer had entire 
control over all the superintendents of districts; Ids control ex* 
tended to every part of their duties. When the authority of a 
Board was introduced, the only change that took place in the 
system of local management was the transfer of control from 
one to several; the district authorities remained as before. . , . 

u It is far from accurate to assert that the Delhi territory is 
governed without laws. It might more correctly be said to be 
governed by the same laws which prevail in the pro A trees sub¬ 
ject to the Bengal regulations; far, although these hav v not 
been bodily introduced, their spirit has guided the adminis¬ 
tration, generally, of the Delhi territory; there are local rides 
besides. The existing institutions were first established by Mr. 
Scion, a disciple of the regulations. There are generally the 
same laws in civil and criminal judicature as in the other pro¬ 
vinces. The practice of the courts is assimilated. Whatever 
improvements take place in the other provinces, are naturally 
adopted in the Delhi territory. It has the benefit of f cry good 
regulation, with the advantage of not being subject to ill 
which have been found injurious elsewhere, or which might 
not be locally suitable. The presence of the King u-ml royal 
family, and of duels possessing sovereign p^wer in their 
separate territories, but residing much at itelhb - the herd- 
quarters of political supremacy in that quarter, well as of 
many other chiefs, formerly Surdars :A the MuhraUa armies. 
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settled in Jageers, in the Delhi territory, and of numerous 
diplomatic agents from native states, seems originally to have 
pointed out the inexpediency of a literal and inconsiderate en¬ 
forcement of the Bengal regulations; but so much of the spirit 
and practice of these laws has from the beginning, and from 
time to time been introduced into the Delhi administration, 
that probably the addition of what remains would only pro¬ 
duce deterioration. Were it not for this apprehension, there 
would be no great change if the regulations were formally esta¬ 
blished in the Delhi territory, so modified as not to affect those 
who ought not to be subjected to their direct operation. «... 

“ With respect to the control exercised by Government, as 
well as with respect to the introduction of laws, the condition 
of the Delhi territory has been progressive and not stationary. 
At first, as in other newly acquired countries having peculiarities 
to deal with and difficulties to overcome, much was entrusted 
.to the local authority* By degrees, the control of Government 
has become more minute, and the details of management have 
been more and more approxijnated to those which prevail else¬ 
where; whether, in the latter case, with real advantage or dis¬ 
advantage, it would unnecessarily open a wide held of discus¬ 
sion were I now to inquire. 

“ At first, when the revenues were small, not much more than 
a tenth of what they are now, and ’when the territory was 
occupied chiefly by dependent Jageerdars, the administration 
was exclusively in the hands of the Resident, and the assistants 
under him had only such power as he chose to entrust to them, 
subject to such control as he thought it expedient to exercise. 
The system gave him absolute control, and he was exclusively 
responsible to Government for the proper management of the 
territory. The assistants were then necessarily young men, 
because being only assistants to the Resident, their salaries 
were too t mall to tempt older servants to seek the same em¬ 
ployment This may lie said to have been the case until 1819* 
with this difference, that some of the assistants remained long 
enough to cease to be young; and the allowances! of the first, 
augmented by a commission on Customs, had become con¬ 
siderable, owing to increase in that branch of revenue. In 
1810, a new arrangement took place. The territory was 
divided into districts, a principal assistant was put m charge 
of each district, and a civil commissioner appointed to super¬ 
intend them. Jfrom this time the situation of the assistants 
in respect to salary has improved, and it is no longer necessary 




to appoint young men. It is now on that footing that officer3 
of the same standing, with those who arc usually judges or 
collectors, would naturally be selected. Their powers are, 
nevertheless, entirely under the control of the commissioner 
over them; and if they have any power in any degree inde¬ 
pendent of such control, it has been produced by the progress 
made in approximating the Delhi system of management to 
that which prevails in the provinces subject to the Bengal 
regulations. 

A[ In contending that the employment of young men is no 
necessary part of the Delhi system, I wish to guard against 
the impression that I am opposed to the employment oi young 
mem Under control, they maybe employed with advantage m 
any situation. There is a zeal, an energy, an activity oi virtue 
in young men which often more than compensates lor meio 
age, and even experience, too often accompanied by a pat ny 7 
lethargy, and inertness, the consequences of disease, caused by 
a climate, tin fiery ordeal of which few constitutions can stand 
unimpaired for a number of years. In rejecting the services oi 
men when young, in situations in which they can be efficiently 
controlled, we may lose the best aid that they can ever bring to 
tlic public interests, I take it to be an error m the regulation- 
system of ad ministration, that young men obtain prescribed 
powers in which they arc not sufficiently controlled, and an 
advantage of what once was the Delhi system that the contro 
is thoroughly absolute and. unquestionable. 


V,—(Page 472.) 

AIX.EGED CORRUPTION OP METCALPE*8 SERVANTS, 

[The following extracts from a minute written by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in November, 1829. contain a narrative of all the cir- 
cumstanc.es connected with the alleged corruption of his “ Couch- 
man,” Khodu Buksh, and his iA Moonshee,” Hufoozoodcen, 
at Delhi, It was alleged that the former, who was not Met¬ 
calfe's coachman, had made a lakh of rupee* by selling the east 
horses and old carriages of his master, on the occasion oi Mct- 
calfe ? s departure from Delhi; and that the latter had for many 
years been enriching himself by taking bribes from the natives 
*—in both cases, u nder the pretext that some advantage was to be 
derived by the Resident, and reciprocated in favor oi the donor. 





To these statements I have appended, taken from the same 
minute, the case of Peer Alee, the ft Klutmudgar^ who accom¬ 
panied him to Hyderabad, and was also said to have made a 
large fortune by corrupt practices. These histories arc on many 
accounts interesting and suggestive; but I give them here, 
principally because the circumstances were somewhat notorious 
at the time, and 1 should not like it to appear that I considered 
them subjects to be avoided* In all the three cases Metcalfe's 
conduct was irreproachable. But he truly said, that he would bo 
u bold man who, after so long a connexion w ith Native Oourt^ 
would venture to say that none of his servants had ever taken 
bribes. The Moonshee, linfbozoodeen, is the man of whom men¬ 
tion is made in the earlier chapters of this Memoir.] 

THE CASH OF KTIODA 13 UK SIT. 

« Khoda Buksli Beg was the son of a respectable old soldier, 
who commanded a body of 100 horse attached to the Resi¬ 
dency . and used partly in the police of the country, and partly 
as the Residents body-guard. The father being worn out by 
age, the son. as his lieutenant, was the efficient commandant, 
and as such was in constant attendance on the Resident I 
had known him in that capacity for twelve years, during the 
last seven of which he was in almost daily attendance on me, and 
accompanied me in my morning and evening exercise, as well 
■ iS on all occasions of out-of door state and ceremony. During 
the whole of my acquaintance with him 1 had no reason to think 
otherwise than well of him, until the circumstances about to 
be related. 

u When I wag quitting Delhi in the end of 1818, I found 
myself € me umbered.with a largo stud, consisting in great part 
of a breeding stud, with which I had amused myself for several 
years without disposing of the produce. Having accounts to 
settle, I was desirous of selling this stud to the best advantage. 

I consulted Khoda Buksh Beg on the subject, who was accus¬ 
tomed to traffic in horses, and he persuaded me that my stud 
would sell well Having no practice in such dealings, and 
no wifh to enter info them, I entrusted the safe entirely to him. 
It went on, to appearance, prosperously, and most of my horses, 
but not all, were, as I supposed* sold* when one of my servants 
informed me that there was no fair sale, but that Khoda Buksh 
Beg had imposed my horses on several persons, and levied con- 
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siderable sums of money in my name, without any reference to 
the price of the horses. 

“ As soon F„s I received this intelligence, which I ascertained 
to be true, I recovered all the horses supposed to have been 
sold, and repaid the several parties the sums received hy me as 
the purchase-money. I ordered the restoration, by Khnda Buksh 
Beg, of the sums which he had fraudulently obtained and ap¬ 
propriated, He Yvas brought to trial for defrauding those who 
had been the sufferers by his imposture, and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment., with an order that he should not be released until 
he had disgorged all that lie had levied. The discovery of this 
viUany was so close upon the period li::ed for my departure 
from Delhi, that I had scarcely time to take the requisite mea¬ 
sures to repair the mhchief perpetrated as ihr as it was in my 
power to do so,” 


CASE OF MO 03* £ FI EE HUFOOZOODEEN, 

u The next assertion connected with my name is that my 
Moonshee, Hiifbozoodeen, having accompanied me to and 
from Hyderabad, has retired with a fortune of about lour 
lakhs of rupees. Moonshee Hufoozoodeen neither accompanied 
me to nor from Hyderabad* nor was he with me there at 
any time, and if he possesses anything that can be termed a 
fortune, it is unknown to me, and I am a great dupes for he is 
at this moment in my service on an allowance which i give 
him riolely because I believe that he needs it. ..... I shall 
enter more fully into tlie history of Hufoozoodven. His father 
was the Moonshee with whom I studied in College, and is still 
living. I read a little with the son (author, also, of a work 
used in the College lor iustmetkm), who was also a College 
Moonshee af ter I quitted College. When I was in Lord Lake's 
army in 180*5,1 sent for Hufoozoodecn, and entertained him in 
my service* in which he continued until I was sent on a mission 
to Lahore in 1808, when he became Moonshee of the Mission, 
having previously accompanied me, in 1800, on a mission to 
liolkai 1 camp, with which I was charged by Lord Luke, and 
having also performed public duties under me when i was at¬ 
tached, in 1805* in a political capacity, to a separate division 
of the army commanded by Major-General Dow dcs well. 
After the term!nation of the Lahore Mission, Hnfoozoodeen was 
-guiu my private servant until 1 became Resident at Delhi, in 
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iSH. lie was then appointed Head Moonshcc at the Rcd- 
deney, and remained in that office until I quitted the Resi deucy 
ni ^lhlS, when he also resigned his situation. 

• /’ ^Tp to this period Ihad never received any complaint against 
mm ? and had no reason to suppose him guilty of any improper 
act whatever. I had never, however, doubted that a man in 
his situation was liable to strong temptation, and likely to.yield 
to it. My conduct, therefore, towards him had always boon 
regulated by caution, founded on that general distrust; and 
when I heard, alter quitting Delhi, rumors of his having made 
money there, I was more lorry than surprised. 

The information was vague, and contained nothing positive 
or tangible. It, however, induced me to discontinue my con¬ 
nexion with him, until the suspicions which it created could be 
completely removed. I wrote" to Mr. Fortcscue, who was my 
successor in the civil administration of the Delhi territory, to * ' 
request that he would inquire and ascertain what was alleged , 
against the Moonshee; he replied that lie could discover no- “■ 
thing specific against him; that he bore a good character; and 
was entirely acquitted of doing anything that the natives con¬ 
sidered improper; but that he was supposed to have made 
money, some said by trade, others by the receipt of presents. 

I his account did not satisfy me, because, if he had received 
presents unknown to mcj he had acted faithlessly; and I con- 
tinned to withhold my support, and had no intercourse with 
him. 

“ About two years afterwards I again wrote to Mr. Fortes cue, 
vko was still at Delhi, with a view to ascertain from him whether 
a longer residence had furnished him with more distinct informa¬ 
tion respecting the Moonshee'a conduct, and I asked specifically 
wheth' r, making the ease his own, he would discharge a 
Moon thee of whom he had the same opinions whieh the result 
of his inquiries might have led him to entertain of llufoozoo* 
deen ? His answer on that point was, that he should not 
discharge^ him. In other respects, it was much the same as 
before. I had still doubts as to the propriety of employing 
JJ Lifoozoodcen, and, in fact, never did employ him cither at 
Hyderabad, or during my last Residency at Delhi; but I wa 
not I confess, without suspicions that I had done him injus¬ 
tice, nor without consequent sell-reproach. , 

11 On my hist return from Delhi to Calcutta he made hii ap¬ 
pearance, and seemed to be in reduced and impoverished cir¬ 
cumstances, As I had ceased to hold that kind of public 
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employment in which a native Moonshce would have tempta¬ 
tions to take presents; and as my information respecting 
Hufoozoodeen was, on the whole, creditable to him, I restored 
him to my private service, after a separation of nine years, 

“ This is the history of Hufoozoodeeti, into which 1 have been 
led by a desire to leave nothing untold respecting a man who 
is said to have made a fortune of four lakhs at a place where 
the man never was.” 


CASE OP PEEK ALEE, KHITMUDGAIL 

u The Khitmudgar, Peer Alec, alluded to in the marginal 
extract, accompanied me to Hyderabad, He went until me 
In the pilot schooner which conveyed me to Mason pa turn, and 
arrived, therefore* long before any of my other servants, who 
followed by land, I had avoided taking a Moemshee, as before 
mentioned, in order that there might be no corruption ; but 
the Ministers and others at Hyderabad could not refrain fiom 
tampering with a single servant that accompanied the new 
Resident. In a few months after my arrival, 1 was informed 
by one of my assistants that this servant was receiving prints 
extensively. I requested the same gentleman, the late Mr, h* 
Wells* to investigate the matter. He did so; and although no 
specific instance could be established, he satisfied his own mind 
of the general truth of the imputation, I was suie that Ins 
decision was just. I could not make the man disgorge, because 
no till ng wa s p rov e d, and eve ry thin g w as de ni ed. I & i scharged 
him from my service, and sent him out of the Nizamis do¬ 
minions. Whatever he may have acquired in that way, he has 
since, I believe, in a great measure, squandered j and ho is now 
living at his home on an allowance from me, which he receives 
because he was the person who discovered to me the iniquitous 
proceedings of Khoda Buksh Beg, before noticed. 1 ' 


VI.—(Page 471,) 

e ihe following is the Address voted by the British Residents 
elhi, to winch allusion is made at page 471.] 


THE PELHi ADDRESS* 

Hear Sir,—W ere vro to permit your departure, cantem- 
platcd by m with deep regret, without expre^mg the w ce- 
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ration and respect we entertain for your many personal excel¬ 
lences, wc should do violence to our own feelings. 

On this occasion, well aware as we arc of your solicitude to 
shun the most just and. measured commendation, we must en¬ 
treat your permission to declare our sense of that exalted worth, 
tliat candor, and openness of heart which shine in all your 
words and actions, and which exact the highest esteem of all 
who have enjoyed the happiness of your society. Closely con¬ 
nected with these traits of character are, that condescension to 
all subordinate to your authority, which rendered business a 
pleasure to those who transacted it under your guidance, and 
ihat judgment, firmness, and rectitude, which gave satisfaction 
to all wiiose affairs were confided to your decision. 

Whilst, however, we contemplate with unfeigned regret your 
approaching departure, we should deem ourselves deficient in 
sentiments of public spirit did the loss wc are about to sustain 
so entirely engross our thoughts that wc should neglect the 
opportunity, which your removal from this Residency to fill 
an honorable and important office near the person of the Go¬ 
vernor- General of India affords us, of soliciting your favorable 
acceptance ot our sincere congratulation on the distinguished 
choice of his Excellency. This selection* by so able a judge 
of character and merit as the Marquis of Hastings, is to us a 
sure indication of the extent and importance of the services 
which have been rendered to Government by the exertion of 
your talents and virtues; and we cannot, wo think, utter a 
wish which evinces in us a stronger desire for the prosperity 
of our Eastern possessions, than that you may long continue to 
aid tli - 1 councils of British India. 

To give this address, however, a more private and particular 
application, and to do which we are forcibly called by a re¬ 
currence to the regretted occasion of our meeting, wc beg to 
issure you the no period of time can efface the sentiments of 
friendship and affectionate attachment imprinted on our minds 
by the urbanity, kindness, and marked attention to private 
rights and feelings, which wo have invariably experienced at 
your hands; and that w© shall feel, to the latest moments of 
uv existence, the deepest interest in every event which may 
be connected with your welfare, happiness, and fa^ * 


METC A L FK*S It E PLY. 

My BEAR fiBENDs,-—I am at a loss for language to 
express in adequate terms my sense of the kindness which hm 
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led you to give expression to the sentiments conveyed in the 
cotnm uni cation this day received from you. I shall ever re¬ 
member with lively gratitude the Iiohot which you have thus 
conferred upon me, nor is the value of this delightful testimony 
of your regard lessened in my estimation by the consciousness 
which I led that I am indebted to it entirely to your indulgent 
partiality, which lias thrown my faults into oblivion, °or*d 
exalted the little merit to which 1 may have any pretensions, 

I lie record of your approbation will ever be a source of 
pride and exultation to me, and furnish during my future life 
a strong excitement to laudable exertion, from the anxious 
desire which it must produce that I may not at any time do 
discredit to the opinion which you have had the ^oodness to 
express, 

Ihe thanks I owe you an. not confined to the present 

IvTr'i 1C h ° 1>H o in S attention, cordiality, and friendship, 
leu 1 have always experienced from yon in official as well as 
oc { a 1 ultG rcourse, have made an indelible Impression on me; 
□ml though uglily sensible of the gracious and condescending 
lavor of the Uovcrnor-Genoral m calling me to a situation near 
ns own person, I cannot part without, deep regret from a society 
J° wllldl 1 Wa 50 nmol! reason to he warmly attached, I trust, 
however, that our intercourse is only suspended, and that T 
may have the pleasure o' renewing it with most, if not all of 
you, in some of the various scenes of life in which w - maybe 
respect ivJv summoned to take a part. With most hearty 
v"; la * P UT prosperity and happiness, and a grateful recol- 
- oil of all your kindness, I shall ever remain, 

My dear Sirs, 

^ our sincere and affectionate friend, 

0, T. Metcalfe, 

Of SeTffbcdon i-T ’tT tr d ( , t0 tllc above manifestation 

ropean SSS ‘.'Tf was ^gav^ed & Eu- 

wnich indicate th” f y ’ T L ’ ‘’ wm S passages from letters 
mmcate the feelings of the native community.] 

Ockterlom?t‘, ^' 'i!" ^ Je ^ r f rem Mwjot-General Sir David 
VcMulomj to ,,r. Metcalfe, dated the 22nd December, ISIS. 

partiif "I tl iT ^‘T bow muc ^ and how generally your de- 
OelM ,?:; 1 IT b -T 1J0U ™J, you ne&eoJLe loft 
value ’ <„.,!* rT nT' ty ne 7 er S avo 7° 11 a just idea uf yOijr 
’ ^ f shall have much to do } much to change in my 




habits and temper, and much to perform, before I shall oc able 
to reconcile the palace, tire citv s or the European society, to 
the great loss they have sustained. I appreciate their feeling* 
justly, and, if there is in it a spark of envy or jealousy, I hope 
it will only produce a dame ot emulation to imitate youi 
virtues/ 7 

From the Same . \ 

** I enclose a Hasjee STffiieh. Were you to receive one from 
all whose inclination would prompt it, I should have trans¬ 
missions from the whole city. You have no idea of the attac h¬ 
ment they felt for you. It cannot he doubted when, expressed 
to me, lor they do not usually deal in those articles to a present 
incumbent when speaking of a prede^pft” 

Extract a Letter from Mr. Wilder, Ajmere^tk April, 1819, < 

u Several people from Delhi have come here since you went 
away; and it would really do your heart good to hear them 
speak of the impression of love and respect you have lelt be- 
hind. I never thought before that the natives possessed such 
feelings; but I do believe thaUhe sorrow they express lor your 
departure is sincere, and that it will never be cfiaeca. 


Y 
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